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February 2Ath. 

My first season is nearly over, and the winter 
is drawing to a close. Mary Lansing’s pro- 
phecy is true. Iam heartily sick of it, though 
I would not confess it to Mrs. Mason or mamma, 
who would laugh at me. 

I have never forgotten those words of Mr. 
Morton’s about fashionable life, and I have 
often intended asking him about it all; but I 
They 
say he is publishing a book, and that his time 
Charlie and I do not meet so 


do not see him as often as I used to. 


is occupied. 
often now, either. He is engaged in that case, 
and I rush into all the excitement that is going 
on. Iam not happy, yet I cannot tell, for my 
life, what is the matter; there is a wild, burn- 
ing, restless longing at my heart that I cannot 
understand. Every one has become so strange 
lately ; at least it seems sotome. Mr. Morton 
has changed, and Charlie also; he is as much 
unlike the Charlie of three months ago as it 
is possible for the same person to be. He will 
not flirt, nor laugh, nor talk nonsense; he will 
not go anywhere with me, unless I stay with 
him all the time. I declare he vexes me to 
death ; and if it were not that Mr. Morton is 
so much engaged at present, and I have no 
one else to depend upon, I would certainly let 
him walk. I cannot make him out. He has 
shaved off his moustache, and looks ten times 
handsomer; and there is a look of determina- 
tion and seriousness on his face that I never 
saw there before. He has discarded his cream- 
colored gloves, thrown aside his tiny cane, and 
is quite sober, and very much in earnest, and 
really frightens me sometimes, he looks so 
sternly at me, when he sees me flirting. What 
a Blue Beard! Hugo, I wonder, though, what 
he has to do with it! Yes, every one is 
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changed. Every one seems striving to be gay 
and thoughtless, yet all seem to have some 
ghost of a sorrow that they would hide. They 
all seem to have a life apart from this ‘‘ whirl- 
pool of excitement,’’ where everything is very 
real, and very much in earnest—a life which 
Oh, I should like to 
Sometimes, all this 


they share with no one. 
know about them all! 
excitement appears te me like the acting of a 
great play, in which each one has a character 
to support, and all is brilliant, glittering, and 
dazzling, while they are on the stage; but 
there is a green-room behind, ‘in which every- 
thing is cast off. Well, I suppose we are all 
actors in the great drama of Life, but this, 
this fashionable show and mockery—what a 
tragic burlesque of real, living life! 

Mrs. Mason would go into fits of laughter 
over this ; but she and I do not talk so much, 
for she often laughs at me now, and calls me 
But Iam not; I hate sentiment 
But here comes Mrs. 


sentimental. 
and sentimental people. 
Mason; soI must put away my writing, and 
pretend that I have been reading. 

She came, and now she has gone; and she 
has left behind her that burning, 
feeling at my heart. Oh, I wish I was a man, 
that I might rush away and battle with the 
world, everywhere, anywhere, away from this 


restless 


feeling. 

‘* Nellie,’’ she said to me, ‘‘ you look sad; 
cheer up, child. What ails you?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ I answered; but my tell-tale 
face gave the lie. 

‘““Why, Nellie,’’ she replied, ‘‘if you mope 
in this way, people will think that Mr. Morton 
has jilted you. Do not look so mournful, 
child; he will come back when that great 
book is out.’’ 
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My face flushed angrily. I could not bear 
even her to talk about him now. 

‘* Pshaw,’’ I answered. ‘‘Mr. Morton may 
come or stay, as he likes ; I shall never break 
my heart for him; only Charlie would not 
have acted so.’’ 

‘*Ah, poor thing! poor thing! will it com- 
fort itself with Charlie?’’ said Mrs. Mason, 
mockingly—and she stood there, looking so 
beautiful, in spite of her age. 

**Now, Nellie,’’ she again said, more ten- 
derly, as she put her arm around me, “‘ now is 
the time to turn Charlie off.’’ 

**Oh, I cannot, I cannot do it! Iam afraid 
of him, poor Charlie !’’ and I shuddered at the 
thought. 

** Nellie, pray do not get sentimental, or I 
shall run; but you must do it, if you wish to 
be Mrs. Morton.’’ 

Mrs. Mason drew herself up, and stood lean- 
ing one hand on the mantle. How splendid 
she looked! how beautiful ! 

** Nellie,’’ she continued, ‘‘ Mr. Morton came 
to me last night, and said, ‘Is Miss Nellie en- 
gaged to Mr. Temple?’ I told him I could not 
answer; he must ask you himself, as I never 
sought out the secrets of young girls. So now, 
Nell, you know what to expect.”’ 

I buried my face in my hands, and trembled 
all over. What.did I feel! what do I feel now! 
I cannot tell. 
taught to know myself, instead of the mass 
of useless things of which I know little or 
nothing now! Well, I do not feel half as 
happy as I expected at such news; I suppose 
it is as Mrs. Mason says, and my heart is 
growing cold, like every one’s does. 

**Nellie.’’ Mrs. Mason’s voice aronsed me, 
and I lifted up my head. ‘ Nellie, which shall 
1 congratulate you as—plain Mrs. Temple, or 
Mrs. Morton, wife of the celebrated Raymond 
Morton, leader of the style and ton ?’’ 

‘* Neither,’’ I said, smiling at the ridiculous- 
ness of the thing. ‘* Both are premature ; but 
Charlie is as good as Mr. Morton.”’ 

**Certainly,’’ returned Mrs. Mason, coldly. 
** Poor chicken-hearted Nell !’’ at last she said, 
in just such a voice as one might soothe a 
spoiled child; ‘‘ you are too much afraid of 
Charlie to turn him off.’’ 

‘“*‘T am not,’’ I exclaimed, my face burning 
with anger; ‘‘and to prove it, I will end it all 
this very night. Yes, now—now,”’’ I said, 
hiding my face. 

** Promise, Nell, promise,’’ said Mrs. Mason, 
stooping over me, “for you are so wavering.”’ 

‘**] promise,’’ I said, in a low voice. 


Oh, if at school I had only been 





‘Then good by, my child, and remember, 
you have promised.’’ 

Mrs. Mason kissed me, and I do not know 
why, but I shrank from her touch, and I feel 
as though it left a sting behind. 

My head aches sadly, and my hand trembles 
so that I cannot write, so I will go out and 
walk a while. What am I to expect! what 
will Mr. Morton say! Charlie and I have 
never spoken of love, we are such old play- 
mates, and the burning words of affection 
that fall from lovers’ lips are new to me. 
How will it all end? Oh, if I only understood 
myself! 


February 25th. 
Itis done! Allis over! God, pity me! I 
dare not pity him; he is too noble, too far 
above it. I can never forgive myself; but I 
write it all down. 
It was a beautiful afternoon yesterday, when 
Street. 


Just as I was going down the steps, who should 





I started out fora promenade in W 


come along but Mary Lansing. 

‘* Where are you going, Nellie?’’ she asked. 

‘““T am out for a walk,’’ I answered, ‘‘and I 
will go home to tea with you, if you like.” 

‘*Oh, do,”’ said Mary, gladly. ‘I do want 
to have an old-fashioned talk with you, like 
we used to have long ago.”’ 

So I told mamma, who was sitting at the 
window, to send Charlie for me, and we started 
off. Well, we met the same people that one 
always meets on a fashionable promenade. 
Not a new face did we see; but the Russels, 
and Whites, and Miss Sinclair, and the usual 
sprinkling of exquisites, ‘“‘and last, but not 
least,’’ the Smiths. 

**Do look at them,’’ said Mary. 

On they came, in full gallop, dressed in all 
the colors of the rainbow, with their five pairs 
of hands, crossed after the most approved 
promenade style, their five embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs in their five right hands, and with 
mamma and dear little Susie, ‘‘who is quite 
a child,’’ at their head. As they fluttered by, 
we received five fashionable little simpers and 
five fashionable little nods, while mamma gave 
us a dreadfully majestic nod. 

‘*Oh, Nellie, here comes that detestable Mr. 
Wheating,’’ said Mary, as one of the “first 
water’’ exquisites came in view. 

Charming young man—so the Miss Smiths 
would say. His hands were behind him, and 
one end of a tiny wand (he calls it a cane) 
stuck up over his shoulder. Imagine a bar- 
ber’s dummy, with painted cheeks, large 
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moustache, and flowing locks, set into the 
finest broadcloth, cut in the latest style, and 
you have Mr. Wheating, a fac-simile of dozens 
of young men of my acquaintance. 

“IT hate him! I detest him!’ exclaimed 
Mary ; ‘‘and he shall not join me.’’ Mary’s 
voice sank as she said: ‘‘ Papa says I am to 
marry him, but I never, never will. No,’’ she 
coutinued, her eyes flashing, ‘‘I would rather 
lie down under the sod, as wicked as I am, 
than be the wife of that fool.’’? So we turned 
the corner till Mr. Wheating passed, and as 
we came back, whom should we see coming 
towards us but Charlie? How handsome he 
looked, and how tenderly he gazed at me! 
Oh, my heart smote me! 

**Nellie,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ you ought to be very 
happy. Mr. Temple is a good man; I admire 
him very much.”’ 

Mary’s words gave me another stab, but I 
answered, gayly: ‘‘Oh, Charlie is not good 


I want a talented man; Mr. 
, 


enough for me; 
Morton, for instance.’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. Morton,’’ answered Mary, sternly ; 
and she did not speak again. 

Charlie joined us, and I could not talk to 
him, so we walked silently on till we reached 
Mr. Lansing’s door. 

‘*Shall I come for you, Nellie?’’ he asked, 
as he was leaving. 

‘Yes, do,’’? I exclaimed, while my face 
flushed. 

Charlie looked so bright, and happy, and 
handsome, as he turned away—he stepped 
with such careless, easy grace, and I stood 
looking after him! He turned round, and, 
seeing me, waved his hand. ‘‘ No, I will not 
do it,’? I exclaimed ; but a knell rung out in 
my heart, ‘‘You have promised.’’ I could 
have wept. 

Mary and I had a quiet evening, which was 
a relief, a blessed relief, after a whole three 
months spent in gayety. We had the parlor 
all to ourselves, as Mrs. Lansing and the two 
girls had gone to the opera, and Mr. Lansing, 
a horrid old miser yet withal a ‘‘ hen-pecked”’ 
husband, was down stairs in his office. Yes, he 
would sell Mary for gold. Oh, dreadful fate! 

Mary brought down her work, and we sat 
together on the sofa, by the fire, working and 
talking. Mary and I are like sisters; yet we 
do not exchange our confidence now as we 
used to do in old school days; there is a re- 
serve between us that was not there in our 
childhood. 

‘* Nellie, dear,”? at length said Mary, “are 


you tired yet of fashionable life ?’’ 





I did not like to acknowledge, even to Mary, 
so I hesitated. ‘‘ Yes—no; well, the truth is, 
Mary,’’ I said, ‘‘I have had a surfeit. If I 
rest awhile, I suppose it will be doubly charm- 
ing.’’ 

Mary looked at me doubtfully, and only said 
**Oh!’’—by which expressive interjection I con- 
cluded she understood very well how I liked it. 

‘* Well,’’ I said, as I laid my head against 
her, ‘‘I will confess, I am heartily sick of it.’’ 

Mary laughed in triumph. ‘There, I told 
you so the very evening you came out, did I 
not ?”’ 

‘*You need not throw it up to me now,” I 
exclaimed, a little vexed. 

‘*No, dear,’’ she answered, ‘‘I do not wish 
to vex you, Nell; for when one has few to care 
for them, or understand them, they do not 
willingly tease those whom they know like 
them ; and you do like me, do you not ?’’ said 
Mary, very sadly. 

‘* Yes, very much, very much,’’ I replied, 
heartily, and kissing her affectionately. ‘‘And 
by and by,’’ I continued, *‘ you will marry.” 

**Never, never!’’ she exclaimed, passion- 
ately. ‘‘I shall be an old maid.’’ 

‘“‘An old maid!’ I said, laughing at the 
idea. 

‘*Yes,’? answered Mary, ‘‘I shall be one of 
those dear, quiet, kind, unobtrusive old maids 
that go about doing good, so quietly, so gently 
—that sacrifice everything, if it adds to the 
happiness of those around them; yet do all 
so silently that no one knows their worth until 
they have passed away forever. Then they 
leave a vacant place, and their memory is 
loved and reverenced.’’ 

Mary’s voice was low and very sad, and her 
eyes were filled with tears. 

‘*Mary, Mary,’’ I said, with something like 
a shudder, and I put my arms around her as 
Ispoke. ‘‘Oh no, no, never in this world; 
you are too good, too noble.”’ 

‘““Why have you such a horror of old 
maids ?’’ asked she, smiling. 

‘‘Oh, just think,’’ I answered, ‘‘to be like 
those five Miss Smiths, who every one says 
are trying to catch husbands, and every one 
despises, or like that ‘queer,’ sentimental 
Miss Sinclair, or like old Miss Prim, who 
looks as though she lived on ‘sour grapes’ 
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and ‘ persimmons. 

Mary laughed. ‘Oh, Nell,’ she said, ‘‘I 
shall belong to none of those classes; but 
there are old maids whose lives are so good 
and beautiful that we never think of them as 


such.’’ 


* 











(See description, page 456.) 
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February 2Ath. 

My first season is nearly over, and the winter 
is drawing to a close. Mary Lansing’s pro- 
phecy is true. I am heartily sick of it, though 
I would not confess it to Mrs. Mason or mamma, 
who would laugh at me. 

I have never forgotten those words of Mr. 
Morton’s about fashionable life, and I have 
often intended asking him about it all; but I 
do not see him as often as I used to. They 
say he is publishing a book, and that his time 
is occupied. Charlie and I do not meet so 
often now, either. He is engaged in that case, 
and I rush into all the excitement that is going 
on. I am not happy, yet I cannot tell, for my 
life, what is the matter; there is a wild, burn- 
ing, restless longing at my heart that I cannot 
understand. Every one has become so strange 
lately ; at least it seemssotome. Mr. Morton 
has changed, and Charlie also; he is as much 
unlike the Charlie of three months ago as it 
is possible for the same person to be. He will 
not flirt, nor laugh, nor talk nonsense; he will 
not go anywhere with me, unless I stay with 
him all the time. f declare he vexes me to 
death ; and if it were not that Mr. Morton is 
so much engaged at present, and I have no 
one else to depend upon, I would certainly let 
him walk. I cannot make him out. He has 
shaved off his moustache, and looks ten times 
handsomer; and there is a look of determina- 
tion and seriousness on his face that I never 
saw there before. He has discarded his cream- 
colored gloves, thrown aside his tiny cane, and 
is quite sober, and very much in earnest, and 
really frightens me sometimes, he looks so 
sternly at me, when he sees me flirting. What 
a Blue Beard! Hugo, I wonder, though, what 
he has to do with it! Yes, every one is 
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changed. Every one seems striving to be gay 
and thoughtless, yet all seem to have some 
ghost of a sorrow that they would hide. They 
all seem to have a life apart from this ‘‘ whirl- 
pool of excitement,’’ where everything is very 
real, and very much in earnest—a life which 
they share with no one. Oh, I should ‘like to 
know about them all! Sometimes, all this 
excitement appears to me like the acting of a 
great play, in which each one has a character 
to support, and all is brilliant, glittering, and 
dazzling, while they are on the stage; but 
there is a green-room behind, in which every- 
thing is cast off. Well, I suppose we are all . 
actors in the great drama of Life, but this, 
this fashionable show and mockery—what a 
tragic burlesque of real, living life! 

Mrs. Mason would go into fits of laughter 
over this ; but she and I do not talk so much, 
for she often laughs at me now, and calls me 
sentimental. But Iam not; I hate sentiment 
and sentimental people. But here comes Mrs. 
Mason; soI must put away my writing, and 
pretend that I have been reading. 

She came, and now she has gone; and she 
has left behind her that burning, restless 
feeling at my heart. Oh, I wish I was a man, 
that I might rush away and battle with the 
world, everywhere, anywhere, away from this 
feeling. 

** Nellie,’’ she said to me, ‘‘ you look sad; 
cheer up, child. What ails you?” 

‘“‘Nothing,”? I answered; but my tell-tale 
face gave the lie. 

“Why, Nellie,’’ she replied, ‘if yon mope 
in this way, people will think that Mr. Morton 
has jilted you. Do not look so mournful, 
child; he will come back when that great 
book is out.’’ 
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My face flushed angrily. I could not bear 
even her to talk about him now. 

‘* Pshaw,’’? I answered. ‘‘Mr. Morton may 
come or stay, as he likes; I shall never break 
my heart for him; only Charlie would not 
have acted so.”’ 

‘* Ah, poor thing! poor thing! will it com- 
fort itself with Charlie?’’ said Mrs. Mason, 
mockingly—and she stood there, looking so 
beautiful, in spite of her age. 

** Now, Nellie,’? she again said, more ten- 
derly, as she put her arm around me, “ now is 
the time to turn Charlie off.’’ 

**Oh, I cannot, I cannot doit! Iam afraid 
of him, poor Charlie |’’ and I shuddered at the 
thought. 

** Nellie, pray do not get sentimental, or I 
shall run; but you must do it, if you wish to 
be Mrs. Morton.”’ 

Mrs. Mason drew herself up, and stood lean- 
ing one hand on the mantle. How splendid 
she looked! how beautiful ! 

** Nellie,’’ she continued, ‘‘ Mr. Morton came 
to me last night, and said, ‘Is Miss Nellie en- 
gaged to Mr. Temple?’ I told him I could not 
answer; he must ask you himself, as I never 
sought out the secrets of young girls. So now, 
Nell, you know what to expect.’’ 

I buried my face in my hands, and trembled 
all over. What did I feel! what do I feel now! 
I cannot tell. Oh, if at school I had only been 
taught to know myself, instead of the mass 
of useless things of which I know little or 
nothing now! Well, I do not feel half as 
happy as I expected at such news; I suppose 
it is as Mrs. Mason says, and my heart is 
growing cold, like every one’s does. 

**Nellie.’? Mrs. Mason’s voice aroused me, 
and I lifted up my head. ‘‘ Nellie, which shall 
I congratulate you as—plain Mrs. Temple, or 
Mrs. Morton, wife of the celebrated Raymond 
Morton, leader of the style and ton ?’’ 

‘* Neither,’’ I said, smiling at the ridiculous- 
ness of the thing. ‘‘ Both are premature; but 
Charlie is as good as Mr. Morton.’’ 

** Certainly,’’ returned Mrs. Mason, coldly. 
** Poor chicken-hearted Nell !’’ at last she said, 
in just such a voice as one might soothe a 
spoiled child; ‘‘ you are too much afraid of 
Charlie to turn him off.’’ 

“T am not,’’ I exclaimed, my face burning 
with anger; ‘‘and to prove it, I will end it all 
this very night. Yes, now—now,’’ I said, 
hiding my face. 

** Promise, Nell, promise,’’ said Mrs. Mason, 
stooping over me, ‘‘ for you are so wavering.”’ 

**T promise,’’ I said, in a low voice. 





“Then good by, my child, and remember, 
you have promised.’’ 

Mrs. Mason kissed me, and I do not know 
why, but I shrank from her touch, and I feel 
as though it left a sting behind. 

My head aches sadly, and my hand trembles 
so that I cannot write, so I will go out and 
walk a while. What am I to expect! what 
will Mr. Morton say! Charlie and I have 
never spoken of love, we are such old play- 
mates, and the burning words of affection 
that fall from lovers’ lips are new to me. 
How will it allend? Oh, if I only understood 
myself! 


February 25th. 

It is done! Allis over! God, pity me! I 
dare not pity him; he is too noble, too far 
above it. I can never forgive myself; but I 
write it all down. 

It was a beautiful afternoon yesterday, when 
I started out for a promenade in W Street. 
Just as I was going down the steps, who should 
come along but Mary Lansing. 

‘Where are you going, Nellie?’’ she asked. 

‘*T am out for a walk,’ I answered, ‘‘ and I 
will go home to tea with you, if you like.’’ 

“Oh, do,’’ said Mary, gladly. ‘I do want 
to have an old-fashioned talk with you, like 
we used to have long ago.”’ 

So I told mamma, who was sitting at the 
window, to send Charlie for me, and we started 
off. Well, we met the same people that one 
always meets on a fashionable promenade. 
Not a new face did we see; but the Russels, 
and Whites, and Miss Sinclair, and the usual 
sprinkling of exquisites, ‘‘and last, but not 
least,’’ the Smiths. 

**Do look at them,’’ said Mary. 

On they came, in full gallop, dressed in all 
the colors of the rainbow, with their five pairs 
of hands, crossed after, the most approved 
promenade style, their five embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs in their five right hands, and with 
mamma and dear little Susie, ‘‘ who is quite 
a child,’’ at their head. As they fluttered by, 
we received five fashionable little simpers and 
five fashionable little nods, while mamma gave 
us a dreadfully majestic nod. 

**Oh, Nellie, here comes that detestable Mr. 
Wheating,’’ said Mary, as one of the “ first 
water’’ exquisites came in view. 

harming young man—so the Miss Smiths 
would say. His hands were behind him, and/ 
one end of a tiny wand (he calls it a cone} 
stuck up over his shoulder. Imagine a bar} 
ber’s dummy, with painted cheeks, larg¢ 
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moustache, and flowing locks, set into the 
finest broadcloth, cut in the latest style, and 
you have Mr. Wheating, a fac-simile of dozens 
of young men of my acquaintance. 

*““T hate him! I detest him!’’ exclaimed 
Mary ; ‘“‘and he shall not join me.’’ Mary’s 
voice sank as she said: ‘‘ Papa says I am to 
marry him, but I never, never will. No,’’ she 
continued, her eyes flashing, ‘‘i would rather 
lie down under the sod, as wicked as I am, 
than be the wife of that fool.’”? So we turned 
the corner till Mr. Wheating passed, and as 
we came back, whom should we see coming 
towards us but Charlie? How handsome he 
looked, and how tenderly he gazed at me! 
Oh, my heart smote me! 

‘* Nellie,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ you ought to be very 
happy. Mr. Temple is a good man; I admire 
him very much.”’ 

Mary’s words gave me another stab, but I 
answered, gayly: ‘“‘Oh, Charlie is not good 
enough for me; I want a talented man; Mr. 
Morton, for instance.” 

**Yes, Mr. Morton,’’ answered Mary, sternly ; 
and she did not speak again. 

Charlie joined us, and I could not talk to 
him, so we walked silently on till we reached 
Mr. Lansing’s door. 

** Shall I come for you, Nellie?’’ he asked, 
as he was leaving. 

‘Yes, do,’? I exclaimed, while my face 
flushed. 

Charlie looked so bright, and happy, and 
handsome, as he turned away—he stepped 
with such careless, easy grace, and I stood 
looking after him! He turned round, and, 
seeing me, waved his hand. ‘No, I will not 
do it,’? I exclaimed ; but a knell rung out in 
my heart, ‘‘You have promised.’’ I could 
have wept. 

Mary and I had a quiet evening, which was 
a relief, a blessed relief, after a whole three 
months spent in gayety. We had the parlor 
all to ourselves, as Mrs. Lansing and the two 
girls had gone to the opera, and Mr. Lansing, 
a horrid old miser yet withal a ‘* hen-pecked’’ 
husband, was down stairs in his office. Yes, he 
would sell Mary for gold. Oh, dreadful fate! 

Mary brought down her work, and we sat 
together on the sofa, by the fire, working and 
talking. Mary and I are like sisters; yet we 


do not exchange our confidence now as we 
used to do in old school days; there is a re- 
serve between us that was not there in our 
childhood. 

‘* Nellie, dear,’? at length said Mary, ‘‘ are 
you tired yet of fashionable life ?’’ 














I did not like to acknowledge, even to Mary, 
so I hesitated. ‘‘ Yes—no; well, the truth is, 
Mary,’’ I said, ‘‘I have had a surfeit. If I 
rest awhile, I suppose it will be doubly charm- 
ing.’’ 

Mary looked at me doubtfully, and only said 
**Oh!’’—by which expressive interjection I con- 
cluded she understood very well how I liked it. 

** Well,’’ I said, as I laid my head against 
her, ‘‘I will confess, I am heartily sick of it.”’ 

Mary laughed in triumph. ‘There, I told 
you so the very evening you came out, did I 
not ?”’ 

‘You need not throw it up to me now,”’’ I 
exclaimed, a little vexed. 

** No, dear,’’? she answered, ‘‘I do not wish 
to vex you, Nell; for when one has few to care 
for them, or understand them, they do not 
willingly tease those whom they know like 
them ; and you do like me, do you not?”’ said 
Mary, very sadly. 

** Yes, very much, very much,’’ I replied, 
heartily, and kissing her affectionately. ‘‘And 
by and by,’’ I continued, ‘‘ you will marry.”’ 

**Never, never!’’ she exclaimed, passion- 
ately. ‘I shall be an old maid.’’ 

**An old maid!’’ I said, laughing at the 
idea. 

‘* Yes,’”? answered Mary, ‘‘I shall be one of 
those dear, quiet, kind, unobtrusive old maids 
that go about doing good, so quietly, so gently 
—that sacrifice everything, if it adds to the 
happiness of those around them; yet do all 
so silently that no one knows their worth until 
they have passed away forever. Then they 
leave a vacant place, and their memory is 
loved and reverenced.’’ 

Mary’s voice was low and very sad, and her 
eyes were filled with tears. 

‘¢Mary, Mary,’’ I said, with something like 
a shudder, and I put my arms around her as 
Ispoke. ‘Oh no, no, never in this world; 
you are too good, too noble.”’ 

“Why have you such a horror of old 
maids ?”’ asked she, smiling. 

**Oh, just think,’’ I answered, *‘to be like 
those five Miss Smiths, who every one says 
are trying to catch husbands, and every one 
despises, or like that ‘queer,’ sentimental 
Miss Sinclair, or like old Miss Prim, who 
looks as though she lived on ‘sour grapes’ 
and ‘ persimmons.’ ”’ 

Mary laughed. ‘Oh, Nell,’’ she said, ‘I 
shall belong to none of those classes; but 
there are old maids whose lives are so good 
and beautifu) ‘hat we never think of them as 


such.’ 
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‘*No,’”’ I exclaimed, *‘ you shall not be an 
old maid; you must marry some noble man 
like Mr. Morton.”’ 

Mary shuddered, I thought, and drew away 
from me; and Charlie coming in just then, 
prevented us talking any more in that strain. 
Charlie and I had never spoken to each other 
of love, and I felt, as I walked home beside 
him, how hard it would be to introduce the 
subject. Oh, my heart was as heavy as lead, 
and I trembled a little! 

** Nellie, darling,” said Charlie, bending over 
me, and gazing down upon me out of those 
beautiful, dark gray eyes, all lit up with affec- 
tion, ‘‘ what ails you ?”’ 

His look, his tone, thrilled me to the soul; 
but I answered, calmly, ‘‘ Nothing.”’ 

‘“‘Why do you not talk?’’ I said, after we 
had been walking some time in silence. 

‘*Because I am so happy,’’ said he, press- 
ing my arm close to his side, and taking my 
hand. 

What a load of guilt lay on my conscience ! 

‘*Oh, heavens, pray do not!’’ I exclaimed, 
as I hastily withdrew my hand. 

Just then we reached home; and as Charlie 
followed me up the steps, he looked as though 
he thought I had taken leave of my senses. 
Mamma and Mrs. Mason were both at the 
opera, and I felt very much relieved at this, 
for I could not bear them to know. 

‘* Nellie, dear,”’ said Charlie, gravely, as he 
seated himself on the sofa, ‘‘I do not think 
Mrs. Mason a suitable companion for you; she 
is too deep, too passionate and impulsive, for 
a woman of her years.’’ 

‘*You are an acute observer,’’ I said, haugh- 
tily. ‘I presume I am at liberty to choose 
my own companions.’’ 

The truth was, I knew all Charlie said was 
true, but I did not know how else to pick a 
quarrel with him. 

‘*Yes, Nellie,’? answered Charlie, rather 
sadly, ‘‘you are at liberty to do anything 
you like; but I would warn you to beware of 
her; no man would choose her as a com- 
panion for his wife.’’ 

‘“‘Mr. Morton admires her,’’ I said, ‘‘ and 
he is a man of great intellect.” 

‘*Mrs. Mason is a woman of great intellect ; 
and while I admire her fine mind, I hate her 
principles.”’ 

‘*But Mr. Morton does not hate anything 
about her,’’ I answered. 









I colored, and looked down, and said, ‘‘ No; 
but Mr. Morton is a noble gentleman, and as 
good as you.’’ 

Charlie smiled, in spite of himself, at the 
childishness of the remark; but the same 
bitter, stern look again settled on his face. 

‘* Nellie’? (he gazed steadily and keenly at 
me as he spoke), ‘Nellie, has Mr. Morton 
asked you to be his wife? Answer me,’ he 
said; ‘‘I have a right to know.”’ 

I trembled and hung my head, for I could 
not meet Charlie’s steady gaze. At length, I 
said, ‘‘ No, and maybe never will.’’ 

Charlie seemed relieved, and leaning his 
elbow on the mantle, he shaded his face with 
his hand. Oh, howshall lend allthis! I shall 
have to do something desperate, I thought. 

‘* Nellie, come here, darling, and sit down 
beside me, and hear me.”’ 

Charlie spoke so tenderly, oh, so tenderly ! 
but I shrank away from him, and crouched 
down in my chair. 

Charlie looked hurt, and he stood on the 
rug before the fire, his tall figure drawn up to 
its full, height, his arms folded across his 
breast, looking at me earnestly—sadly; while 
I sat uneasily, and glanced round the room, 
and played with my watch-chain. 

‘* Nellie,” at length he said, in a troubled 
tone, ‘‘ you do not understand me, neither do 
you seek to; but I know you well, and ought 
I not? Have I not known you from child- 
hood ?”’ 

O God, what would I have not given for 
a friend and adviser at that moment—Mary, 
mamma, any one but Mrs. Mason; yet, when 
Charlie spoke against her, it made me angry. 

‘‘Mrs. Mason,’’ he continued, ‘‘ has set you 
against me.’’ And his lip curled in scorn, and 
he said: ‘‘ Her great sin is a thirst for revenge. 
Nellie, my father was once wealthy; he was a 
younger brother of Mrs. Mason’s first husband, 
and’’. 

“T know all,’ I said, hastily, interrupting 
him. ‘‘She is a deeply injured woman, and 
has suffered much.”’ 

Charlie’s eyes flashed. ‘But she did not 
tell you that,’’ he said, hurriedly. “Hear it 
all. About seven years ago, my father became 
embarrassed in his business, and, to his great 
surprise, one day he received a letter from 
Mrs. Mason, urging him to draw upon her to 
meet his difficulties. Her plea was, that she 
was an old friend and near connection of the 





‘Nellie, is Mr. Morton your oracle?” said | family; and, Nellie, my father, unsuspecting, 


Charlie, bitterly. ‘‘ You have quoted him 


twice within a few minutes.’ 





accepted her proffered aid. Then, afterwards, | 
she turned against him, and ruined him.” 
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**It is false !’’ I exclaimed, starting up, my 
face flushing. ‘‘It is a lie.’’ 

Charlie’s face turned deadly pale, he set his 
teeth, and his eyes flashed. ‘‘God knows it 
is true!” he exclaimed, in a calm voice. 

**Do you dare to stand there and say that !”’ 
Iexclaimed. ‘Mr. Morton would not do such 
an ungenerous thing as to set one against one’s 
friends.”’ 

‘*Friends!’’ muttered Charlie, bitterly; then, 
with a look of deep suffering, he said, quietly, 
but his voice trembled: ‘ Nellie, Mr. Morton 
has captivated your fancy, and Mrs. Mason, 
that beautiful serpent, has done all to height- 
en your illusion. Oh, I have stood by, and 
watched you all. I have seen through her. 
I have seen Raymond Morton bending over 
you, drinking in your looks and tones. I 
have seen all this, Nell, when you did not 
dream I was near; and oh, I have almost 
gone mad at times; but then, darling, you 
did not know, you did not know,’’ he mur- 
mured, softly. 

**Charlie Temple,’’ I cried, springing to my 
feet, ‘‘go away from me, far away, and do not 
come near me again. Go away; never let me 
see you; go. Do you hear?’’ Ialmost shrieked. 

I flung myself on the sofa, and hid my face. 
I was completely stunned by my own violence. 
I did not, could not think. I remembered only 
my promise. 

‘* Nellie, Nellie,’? said Charlie, hoarsely, 
kneeling beside me, and gathering me up, 
close, close to his bosom, till I felt his heart 
beating against mine—‘‘ Nellie, child, God 
only knows how I love you; you do not mean 
it, do you, my darling?’’ And his voice was 
low and exquisitely tender, and I felt his warm 
breath on my cheek, and his lips were pressed 
down close to mine. 

**T do, I do,’’ I said, with frantic energy. 

**God help me!” he said, letting me go; and 
he sat down at my feet, and buried his face in 
his hands. One great sob came up from the 
depth of his soul, and, as if ashamed of be- 
traying this weakness, he rose up hastily. 
His face was deadly pale, and he laid his hand 
softly on my head. 

‘God keep thee, my child!’’ he said; and 
then, while his voice was broken with emo- 
tion, “‘O Father, keep her, my darling, my 
beloved one, from all evil influence and harm, 
and make her happy !” 

The hand was withdrawn. 

‘Oh, Charlie, Charlie,’ I shrieked out, 
‘come back, come back !’’ 

It was too late; Charlie had gone. Toolate! 

o4* 





| 


Oh, heart-breaking word! I rushed up stairs, 
and threw myself on my bed. 
misery! I groaned out, and all through the 
night I tossed and moaned ; but tcwards morn- 
ing fell into a troubled slumber, from which I 
was awakened by myself calling out, ‘‘ Charlie, 
come back ;’’ and I found my little sister hang- 
ing over me in wonder, her sunny curls falling 
over my hot face. 

‘*What is the matter, sissy?” she said. 
**Oh, sissy, me sorry for you.’’ 

I caught her up to my bosom, and poured 
out my heart unrestrained. ‘‘ Oh, Evie, Evie, 
do you love me ?”’ 

She clasped her plump little arms tightly 
round my neck. ‘‘ Me do, sissy, medo;’’ and 
she patted my cheek and pressed her rosy lips 
to mine, in all the fulness and innocence of her 
childish sympathy and love. Little sisters! 
little sisters! Oh, beautiful, heavenly, angel- 
beings are our little sisters ! 


Oh, misery, 


March 4th. 

What an exquisitely beautiful night! The 
city bells have just chimed midnight; and as 
the sound of one is hushed, there rings out on 
the keen, cold air, an answering sound; and 
thus bell speaks back to bell, until the last 
echo dies away, and that peaceful hush of the 
dead of night is unbroken. The calm silver 
light quietly lies on the silent, sleeping city, 
and the moon is just setting behind the long 
ridge of tall, fashionable houses on the oppo- 
site side of the street. O God! may it not be 
that the happiness of my life is going down, 
never more to rise? Oh, if all this peace and 
quiet could only give rest to a troubled heart ; 
if this calm night air could only cool the fever 
blood in my veins! 

Mrs. Mason has just left me, and I am lean- 
ing far out of the window, trying to put away 
her words; trying to reason, yet doubting, 
hoping, fearing the first real strife has begun. 
A week. Oh, what a lifetime has swept over 
me in that short space! How much I have 
learned! how much experience of the strug- 
gles, and bitterness, and disappointments of 
life! how much that has made me wiser and 
better! I have learned something of my own 
heart. Oh, Charlie, playmate of my child- 
hood, friend of my girlhood, I have learned, 
too late, how dear you are tome! Those bit- 
ter, bitter words, wrung from your soul, are 
burning into my heart. Oh, I am miserable! 
and she—that woman—that “ beautiful ser- 
pent’’ you called her, Charlie, has done it all. 
I wish she had gone long ago; but it is some 
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comfort to know that she leaves to-morrow. 
She excited my vanity ; she made me jealous 
of mamma; she made me believe I loved Mr. 
Morton. And for what? Merely the old sto- 
ry—revenge! Strange that such a passion 
can be harbored so long, and by a woman, too! 

She came to tell me good-by, for she leaves 
early. I turned upon her asshe entered. She 
came to me, and in a caressing tone begged me 
not to break my heart for Charlie Temple. 
Then I accused her, without pity. I told her 
all that Charlie had said, and asked her to 
deny it. 

**It is true,’’? she said, sneeringly; then, 
while her eyes flashed fire, and her nostrils 
dilated, ‘‘I hate him,’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ and 
did I not vow vengeance against the Temple 
race? But I love you, Nellie; you are like 
my own lost child’’—and she wound her arms 
round me, and a tear gathered in her eyes— 
**T love you dearly.” 

I shrank away from her; I could not bear 
her touch. 

“Et tu, Brute?’’ she said, with a sneer and 
a bitter laugh. ‘ Yes,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘he 
does love you. I have seen the agony and 
despair sweeping over his face when you have 
been flirting with some admirer or talking to 
Mr. Morton, and it was sweet to see him suffer ; 
I understand the feeling.’’ 

I sprang up hastily and paced the floor. I 
scorned to let Mrs. Mason know that I had 
found out, too late, how I loved Charlie. And 
there she stood, resting one arm on the table, 
looking so calm, so beautiful, in her white 
night-dress, with a crimson scarf around her, 
and gazing at me so coldly, it seemed to mock 
my wild excitement. 

‘*Mr. Morton is coming to-morrow, I be- 
lieve ?’? she said, quietly. 

** Yes,’’ I answered, fiercely. 

**Well, Nellie,’’ she said, “‘ you must write, 
and tell me all about it, and I hope to see you 
soon as Mrs. Morton.’’ 

I shuddered, and with difficulty repressed 
the angry words that came rushing to my lips; 
but I remembered that she loved me. 

** Nellie,’’ at length she said, ‘‘ good-by;” 
and she took me in her arms and kissed me 
again and again. Then she left me, and I 
rushed to the window to breathe, to feel. And 
now I must gotorest. Rest! Oh, what mock- 
ing words ! 


March 5th. 
It is night again. Not calm, beautiful night, 
but a dull, raw, misty night, with the east 





wind howling round and sweeping up the 
streets. I am alone in my room, seated at my 
writing-table—Charlie’s gift. Oh, how unwor- 
thy of itI am! Iam very calm now; all the 
excitement of last night is gone. I have been 
calm all day, and was surprised at the perfect 
composure with which I met Mr. Morton. 

Oh, Charlie, you said truly ; Mr. Morton had 
only captivated my fancy, and all this misery 
has dispelled the illusion. I had not thought 
how I should act—whether I should accept or 
reject him; I only went down to meet him, 
and thought of nothing else. 

** Nellie,’’ he said, coming forward to meet 
me, taking both my hands in his, and gazing 
tenderly into my face, ‘‘what ails you? You 
look pale.’’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ I said, quietly; then, ‘ Well, I 
do feel a little ill.” 

There we stood together a little moment, 
when he put his arm gently round me, and 
seated me beside him. 

‘*Nellie,’’ he said, with the same quiet gaze, 
‘* perhaps you know for what I have come to- 
day; you must have guessed. Nellie, will 
you be my wife ?”’ 

I neither sought nor avoided Mr. Morton’s 
gaze; but when he said that, I started and 
turned my head. Whata contrast, I thought, 
those few, cold, concise words, to Charlie’s 
burning, bitter entreaties! I do not know 
what made me give him the answer I did; I 
never shall know, except it were ‘‘some angel 
hovering near ;’’ but I looked up and met his 
steady gaze with one equally fearless. 

‘*Mr. Morton,’’ said I, *‘you do not love 
me.’’ 

He started; his face flushed, then paled, 
and he answered, in a low voice— 

‘Nellie, it is but right to tell you all. It 
must be done in honor. Yes, I do love you, 
but very calmly and quietly, not with the 
passionate idolatry which I once gave to a wo- 
man. O God!’’ he exclaimed, jumping up 
and pacing the room, “how I loved her! how 
I loved her!”’ 

‘‘Then it was true,’”’ I exclaimed; “I did 
not believe it, though Mary said so.’’ 

‘¢ Mary Lansing! Mary Lansing! Did she tell 
it? does she talk of my suffering ?”’ 

He did not wait for a reply, but walked the 
room rapidly, and I heard him mutter, ‘‘Ma- 
ry, Mary, my idol, my treasure !”’ 

Then it all flashed upon me—Mary’s de- 
spondency ; Mary as she used to be; Mary so 
changed that day I walked up C—— Street 
with Mr. Morton; his looks; those strange 
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words—all flashed with a vivid recollection 
upon me. 

‘*Mr. Morton,’’ at length I said, ‘“‘ why did 
you never marry that lady?” 

He came to a stop before me; then said, 
slowly and distinctly: ‘‘She sent me an in- 
sulting message through her father, and he 
drove me from the house; and I never, never 
will darken the door again.’’ 

‘““Who is it?’ I said, pretending not to 
know. ‘Tell me, will you?’’ 

** Never wili I breathe her name,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ even to you.”’ 

*‘Oh, Mr. Morton,’’ I said, *‘go back to 
her, marry, and be happy !”’ 

** Never !’? he exclaimed, with frightful ve- 
hemence. Then sitting down beside me, he 
again put his arm around me, and said, calm- 
ly: ‘*Nellie, perhaps I have been selfish in 
asking you to be my wife. I cannot give you 
a whole heart now. But I dolove you, Nellie, 
next after her. Nellie, will you be my dear, 
kind little wife ?”’ 

I did not answer immediately, and Mr. Mor- 
ton, bending down, pressed his lips to my 
forehead. Then I pulled all my rings off, and 
put them on again. I counted the flowers in 
the carpet; then I thought of Mary, whom I 
loved as a sister; of Mr. Morton, whom I ad- 
mired; of Charlie, whom I loved. Then it 
seemed as though the same guardian spirit 
that had directed my first answer was whis- 
pering in my ear. It was a bold thing to do, 
but I resolved it should be done, at all haz- 
ards; for, would I not be making two very 
proud, very foolish human beings exceedingly 
happy! 

‘* Will you give me until to-morrow night to 
decide ?’’ I said. 

“Certainly,” he replied; “‘and remember 
to be very kind and gentle.’’ 

**Now go,’? Isaid. And he only stayed to 
press his lips once more to my brow. 

I laughed, when I thought of what I was 
going to do. To-morrow will be an eventful 
day, and it is a bold thing. But I am not 
afraid, for I feel and know that it is right. 


March “th. 

Well, it is allover! It has succeeded hap- 
pily, much better than I had any reason to 
expect. Yes, this has been an eventful day ; 
and the pleasant, quiet excitement that lin- 
gered in my heart has passed away, and the 
old, desolate, weary feeling has come back. 
Yet there is a consciousness of having made 
happy two whom I love. 





** Nellie,’’ said mamma, this morning, as I 
sat by the dining-room fire, gazing into the 
cheerful blaze, ‘‘ what ails you? are you griev- 
ing for Mrs. Mason? For my part I am glad 
she has gone.” 

** No, indeed !’’ I exclaimed, energetically. 

I was sorry afterwards I spoke with so much 
vehemence, for mamma’s elevated brows ex- 
pressed her surprise. 

** Ah, Nell!’’ she exclaimed, laughing, and 
putting her arm around my neck as she stood 
beside me, ‘‘did you get into the snake’s 
jaws, child?’’ 

“It is a shame for you all to make fun of 
me,’’ I answered, angrily; ‘‘and I won’t stand 
it, that I won’t, to be treated like a baby.”’ 

Mamma smiled kindly upon me awhile, 
then said: ‘‘ Nellie, I expect Mrs. Mason made 
you believe I am very heartless and cruel ?”’ 

My face colored. ‘‘She told me,’’ I said, 
** you wanted to marry, first Mr. Morton, then 
Mr. Humbug, that detestable man.”’ 

‘IT thought so,’’ exclaimed mamma, her 
face crimsoning. ‘‘ But, Nell,’’ she continued, 
“it was not so. I never intend marrying 
again. I never loved any one but your papa, 
and you are dear to me because you are his 
child. Something ails yoy, my love; I know 
not what it is. I shall never invite your con- 
fidence, though you gave it to Mrs. Mason un- 
asked ; but if you are in trouble and want a 
friend, Nell, remember your mother.”’ 

I was perfectly amazed. I kissed mamma 
heartily ; but I could not tell her about Char- 
lie, so I stole away to my room. 

To-day dragged on wearily enough. I played 
with the children, read, walked, but begged 
mamma to excuse my accompanying her to 
visit, or to Mrs. White’s this evening. She 
seemed surprised, but granted my request. 

This evening, when I knew mamma had set- 
tled comfortably in her room to dress, I donned 
my bonnet and cloak and went round to see 
Mary. I found her dressing also for Mrs. 
White’s ; so I quietly told her that she must 
come and stay all night with me, as I did not 
feel exactly well, and therefore did not care to 
go, and after a little persuading, she con- 
sented. 

Mary quickly changed her dress, and we 
walked slowly back home. 

We laid aside our things, and Mary sat down 
in my arm-chair, while I drew a footstool to 
her feet, and sitting there, put my arms around 
her waist and laid my head against her. And 
thus we sat a long, long time, speaking little, 
but thinking, thinking, oh, so much ! 
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‘*Mary,’’ at last I said, abruptly, ‘Mr. 
Morton has asked me to be his wife.’’ 

Mary started up and almost thrust me away 
from her. 

‘*What did you tell him, Nell? 
speak,’’ she exclaimed, eagerly, as I hesi- 
tated. 

**T told him to go away until I had made up 
my mind. I wanted to tell you.” 

Mary drew my head down upon her bosom, 
and wrapped her arms tightly around me. ‘*Go 
on, Nell,’’ she said ; ‘‘ tell me all about it.’’ 

I looked at her, perfectly amazed. How 
calm she was! how could she keep down all 
that I knew must be struggling at her heart! 

‘*There is nothing to tell,’’ I said, quietly ; 
**T do not love him.”’ 

Mary, I thought, breathed more freely, and 
she pressed her cold lips to my forehead. 
Then she said in a fierce tone, though so low 
I could scarcely hear her: ‘* Did he tell you he 
loved you?” 

**No,’’ I answered; ‘he told me he did not 
love me, except in a quiet sort of a way; but 
that he worshipped some one, he would not 
tell me who; but he said he never, never 
would go back to her, though I begged him.’’ 

I felt atear dropon my cheek, and I saw a 
smile on Mary’s face, and it seemed there, in 
the moonlight, like the countenance of an 
angel. Sol put my arms around her, and I 
told her that I did not intend marrying Mr. 
Morton, for he did not love me, and I did not 
care for him. 

‘That is right, my own sweet sister friend,” 
whispered Mary. 

We spoke no more, and soon Annette’s 
knock warned me that Mr. Morton was down 
stairs. 

‘* How provoking !’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ why 
I thought every one was at Mrs. White’s. 
Who can it be, Nell ?”’ 

‘* We shall have to go and see, I am sure,’’ 
I said, as I clasped Mary firmly round the 
waist; for I felt that everything depended 
upon my courage, and the nicest tact which one 
can conceive, and which we women possess. 

Mr. Morton was standing gazing out into the 
beautiful night, and almost hid by the heavy 
window-curiains. He did not hear our foot- 
steps on the soft Turkey carpet, but when he 
turned Mary grew as pale as death, and said— 

‘*Nellie, I can never forgive you; what 
have you done ?”’ and she tried to get away. 

Mr. Morton started and set his teeth hard. 

‘*Mr. Morton,’’ said I, ‘‘here is your an- 
swer,’’ and I pushed Mary towards him. 


Speak, 





They both gazed steadily at each other a 
second, then he opened his arms: ‘ Mary, 
Mary, my own darling, come to me forever !’’ 
he cried, passionately. 

Mary sprang forward with a glad cry, and 
was clasped to his heart. 

I knew my presence was not needed, so I 
quietly stole away, leaving the lovers alone 
in the moonlight. I went up stairs to be very 
miserable and cry, then to laugh at myself, 
and call myself a ‘‘goose.’’ Then I went to 
the nursery, and had a good romp with Frank 
and Evie, until they, tired out, fell asleep, one 
in my arms, the other on the floor; then I 
stole down stairs to see after the lovers, but 
they were sitting there so quiet and happy in 
the moonlight, that I could not bear to dis- 
turb them ; so I went off to ihe parlor to have 
a good practice. At last they came to me. 
Mary looked so happy, so very happy, so 
beautifully happy ; she only bent down and 
kissed me, while Mr. Morton, I do believe, 
would have gone down on his knees to me, 
had I permitted it. We were very happy, we 
three, and Mr. Morton could scarcely tear him- 
self away and say ‘‘ Good-night.’’ 

Mary and I sat talking long after mamma 
came home, and Mary, so happy, so grateful, 
fell asleep at last in my arms. A sweet smile 
played round her mouth; a look of deep, deep, 
peaceful joy settled on her countenance. I 
watched her till I could bear it no longer; 
then I turned away and cried myself to sleep. 


April 27th. 

The winter has quite passed away, and spring 
has come in earnest. The city is charmingly 
dull at present, and there is nothing to do but 
to promenade, to show one’s new spring dress- 
es. Mary and I take a stroll these pleasant 
afternoons. She is very happy now, and is 
going to be married in September. 

I have never seen Charlie since that terrible 
night. That he avoids me is certain. Charlie 
is a great man now. His great case is ended ; 
and though it was decided against him, yet it 
was a defeat that brought with it the honors 
of victory. Every one speaks of him as the 
‘brilliant, eloguent Mr. Temple.’’ The sen- 
timental ladies call him dear, delightful Mr. 
Temple, who is so talented. But Charlie is 
not talented; he only has unwearied perse- 
verance, and a stern determination to succeed 
in whatever he undertakes. 

How dull our evenings are, pow. Mamma 
goes to sleep after the children go to bed, and 
if I take up a book it invariably falls into my 
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lap, and I think, think, till my head aches and 
my brain reels, and the old misery comes back 
into my heart, and I almost pray to die. 


June 7th. 

The c:ty is disagreeable and unendurable, 
and ‘‘everybody who is anybody”’ is rushing 
out of town, leaving the dust, the din, the 
noise, and the ‘‘nobodies’’ to take care of 
themselves. Some, it is true, close up their 
fronts, let the dust lie on their steps, the rust 
gather on the bell-handle, the cobwebs festoon 
the door and shutters, and live back; but 
these snobbish people are few, for credit’s sake. 
We leave to-morrow for Saratoga, and I am 
looking forward to a delightful time. I am 
determined to flirt, and do a thousand despe- 
rate things, and be known as Miss Nellie Black, 
the ‘‘great heiress,’?’ who is so charmingly 
I rather like a Di Vernon sort of a 
People may look grave, but what 


unique. 
woman. 
oare I? 


Newport, Aug. 4th. 

We have been here two weeks, and we leave 
shortly for Niagara. This is a charming place, 
dreadfully aristocratic, and as we belong to 
Mrs. Russel’s party, we are termed “ exclu- 
sives.’? It is positively delightful. There are 
a great many Southerners here, and I have 
made many pleasant acquaintances. Some of 
them were at Saratoga, and I was the “ belle’”’ 
there, as Iam here. Well, I have had a num- 
ber of suitors, all of which I have turned away 
except Ernest Rivers, a young South Caro- 
linian. I cannot bear to send him away, he 
is so like Charlie, sodevoted. Indeed, it would 
not be hard to imagine myself in love with 
him, these beautiful evenings, when, arm in 
arm, we promenade the piazza, gazing out 
upon the ocean with the moonlight sleeping 
silently on its bosom, and shining on it, far 
away, far away, into that dim, unknown, mys- 
terious future, like our lives*are, and seeing 
the waves come rolling and leaping towards 
the shore, then breaking against it with wild, 
low music. Oh, if there is a place where one 
may fall in love, ’tis at Newport! Then Ernest 
talks of his home in the sunny south, of his 
invalid mother and gentle sister, and his black 
eyes flash, and the eloquent blood rushes to 
his dark cheek; and he is so handsome, so 
fascinating, so good. 


I had almost forgotten Mrs. Mason. We 


stopped to see her as we passed through New 
York. She lives in princely style; but just 
then she was on the eve of departing with a 





gay party for Europe. Her first words were, 
‘*Where is Mr. Morton?’’ 
prised when I told her that he and Mary were 
soon to be married. But she asked no ques- 
tions. 

Well, Newport is delightful, and the society 
unexceptionable, and if it were not for Mary 
and Niagara, I should like to stay. Oh, I wish, 
I wish—I do not know what! 


and she was sur- 


September 18th. 

The wedding is over, and Mary is off on her 
bridal tour. She was married in church, in 
her travelling-dress, and started off immedi- 
ately after the ceremony. I am at Aunt Mabel 
Black’s, a paternal relative, who leaves a 
pretty penny at her death; consequently, we 
pay the old lady great deference, and I always 
give her a periodical visit; but I really do like 
What a contrast, though, to Newport 
One meets nothing but plain, 
almost 


her. 
and Saratoga! 
unsophisticated country people; it 
makes me cry; and then mamma is in Boston. 
Oh, it is too provoking ! 

Ernest followed us to Niagara, and, just be- 
fore I left, he came to me and insisted upon 
my accepting or rejecting him. So I told him 
the whole story; and instead of taking me, as 
I half expected him to do, he told me to make 
Charlie come back, for he should judge him 
by the manner in which he should like to be 
treated in a similar case. He then bade me 
good-by. He is going till the disappointment 
has passed ; when, he says, he will pay me a 
visit at home. He talks of Europe. I hope 
he will go. 

Oh, how noble and good he is! and how 
wicked, cruel, and humiliating my conduct 
was | 


October 7th. 

There is a strange, trembling, uncertain joy 
at my heart. What is it? What may it bring 
forth? I cannot tell. I only know it is there, 
and it brings peace. Tuesday I returned from 
Aunt Mabel’s, and yesterday I spent with Ma- 
ry. Sheis charmingly settled in a dear, sweet, 
quiet home, with everything around her that 
a refined and cultivated taste can suggest. 
Well, Mary came down in a plain dark merino 
dress, looking very matronly—for Mary is not 
going to be fashionable—and we sat laughing 
and talking all day, in the happiest fashion, 
just like the Mary and Nellie of old school 
days. Yet I could not tell her about Charlie, 
though I did about Ernest, and received, with 
tears, the gentle lecture which she read me. 
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Mary said she was going to teach me to sew; 
but I made a poor hand at it. At last I seized 
upon a footstool which she was embroidering, 
and declared I would bring it home and finish 
it. Thus we sat until four o’clock, their din- 
ner hour, when Mary said she must leave me, 
for that Raymond was fond of rich desserts, 
and she liked to tend to the making of them. 
Oh, I went into fits of laughter, and Mary 
laughed, and then I went off with her to the 
kitchen, and there she stood, in her simple 
dress, with her sleeves rolled up, beating eggs, 
und I stood by in my rich silk and elegant 
laces, and envied her her happiness; and thus 
we were when Mr. Morton came in and found 
us. He looked so pleased and glad; and what 
a happy household it is! 

In the evening we sat working, while Mr. 
Morton read to us, when the door-bell rang, 
and Mr. Temple was announced. I sprang 
from my seat, then sat quietly down again as 
Charlie camein. When he saw me, he turned 
pale, and the old stern look settled on his face; 
yet I saw the determination not to betray what 
had happened, and I felt relieved. 

‘‘ How are you, Nellie?’’ he said, in a calm 
voice. He held out his hand, and I felt it 
tremble as it closed over mine. 

We were a little restrained, and I felt glad 
when ten o’clock came. Charlie rose instantly 
and offered to see me home. I remembered 
what Ernest had said, and, putting away pride, 
accepted his escort. 

We had rather a silent walk; neither of us 
spoke much, and then on the most indifferent 
subjects. Once I felt my arm tremble, and 
Charlie involuntarily clasped it closer to his 
side; yet when we reached home he would not 
come in, though I asked him, but he walked 
away, looking so handsome in his calm indif- 
ference, and I stood, looking after, looking 
after, with the weary, desolate misery creep- 
ing, creeping back into my heart. Suddenly 
he turned, and, coming up close to me, said— 

** Nellie, do you want me to come back ?’’ 

‘Charlie, Charlie,’’ I cried, in a troubled 
voice, ‘‘come back, come back !’’ 

**T will, Nell, to-morrow; God bless you!’’ 
And he went down the street with a light, free, 
happy step, while I rushed up here, to be very 
penitent and very happy, with the joy and 
hope fluttering at my heart. 


October 8th. 
Yes, I am happy, very happy, more so than 
I ever deserved. This afternoon I sat by the 
parlor window working, and reading, and gaz- 





ing out at the gay ladies and gentlemen pro- 
menading down the street. I had arranged 
my zephyrs with great care on the stand, and 
was dreaming some misty, vague kind of 
dreams, when the door opened and Charlie 
entered. He came and sat down beside me, 
but did not speak, but rested his elbow on his 
knee, and leaning down his head gazed into 
my flushed face with a quiet, happy look. 

At last I could stand it no longer; the more 
confused 1 became, Charlie, provoking fellow, 
became more smiling and happy. I could not 
look up to meet his quiet gaze, so, half vexed, 
half ashamed, I tried to speak, but my voice 
trembled. 

** What is it, Nell?’ said Charlie, laughing ; 
**did you say if I would forgive you ?’’ 

This was acooler! ‘No, that I did not,’’ I 
exclaimed, with considerable spirit. Then, 
hiding my face in my hands, I burst into 
tears. 

Charlie sprang up, upsetting my carefully 
arranged zephyrs, and catching me up in his 
arms, drew me down beside him; then said, 
in such a low, tender voice, ‘‘ Oh, Nellie, dar- 
ling, darling, I have suffered so! and now, 
may I be happy ?’’ 

I did the most natural thing in the world. 
I put my arms round Charlie’s neck, and laid 
my head on his bosom; then I said, ‘Oh, 
Charlie! can you ever forgive those terrible 
words ?”? 

Charlie laid his cheek against mine. ‘‘ Nel- 
lie, my little one,’’ he said, ‘‘ they cut me to 
the soul; but you did not mean them.”’ 

**Oh, no, no!’’ I cried; ‘1 was angry then, 
indeed I was.’’ 

‘Let us forget all about it, then, my dar- 
ling,’’ he answered, soothingly. 

Oh, how noble, how generous he is! But 
Charlie is a good, honorable man, who would 
scorn to do an ignoble action. I am indeed 
proud of him. 


Charlie and I have been married a year. 
We live at home, and though I am not so ma- 
tronly as Mary, who has a right to be, as she 
has a son and heir to look after, yet lam quite 
settled. Mamma is as gay as ever; while the 
children, between mamma, Charlie, and me, 
are fast becoming spoiled. Charlie is now 
asleep on the sofa while I write. Oh, how I 
do love him, though I sometimes pretend I do 
not! 

Well, I have come to the conclusion that 
‘high life,’’ as it is called, has a great many 


| frivolities and follies, a great deal of masque- 
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rade and show; yet, there is as much real, 
deep, earnest feeling among fashionable people 
as there is among any other class of human 
beings. It is hard to get at, I confess, ex- 
ceedingly hard, and it is too often crushed 
down by selfishness and pride. But it is there. 
No one will give fashionable people credit for 
being half so good as they sometimes really 
are; while, on the contrary, there is no sta- 
tion in which the basest crimes are so often 





overlooked and forgiven as in fashionable life. 
Ought such things to be? 

I lift up my eyes, and they rest on Charlie 
stretched out on the sofa in such proud, care- 
less grace that I cannot help exclaiming aloud: 
“Oh, my good, nobie, handsome husband! 
God bless thee !’’ 

The exclamation has awakened him; he 
comes to my side. I shall have to talk to 
him, so ‘‘ Good-by.”’ 





GUARDIAN 


BY DANIEL 


“We're not all here, 

Some are away—the dead ones dear.”’ 
“We are all here! 

Even they, the dead, though dead so dear, 


They ’re round us as they were of old— 
We are all bere!” 


Sweet is the memory of the departed. Man, 
ever aspiring, seeking higher and more perfect 
enjoyment, lives not in the present. He looks 
now forward in hope, now backward with re- 
gret, and, pining, mourns the loss of those who 
made this life most desirable. The endear- 
ments of life are found not in ourselves, but 
in the society we enjoy and the love we have 
for others. The tie that binds us here, though 
made of mortal clay, a fragile bond, is yet a 
golden chain, and from it many a link has 
dropped even in this short period of our exist- 
ence. One by one they leave us, but in their 
departure they sunder not the tie, for the heart 
in affection will yearn for those whose forms 
the clay-cold clod has long entombed. The 
grassy green grave and snowy slab tell the 
passing stranger they have lived and died. So 
too they speak to us, but also more; they 
bring to mind their forms and features, their 
characters and sympathies, and kindle anew 
the flame of love. 

The mind delights to wander backward and 
view in thought the faces of those with whom 
we were wont to associate. We dwell upon 
these thoughts and soon are lost in reverie, 
and as we wake it seems that we again have 
been holding communion with the dear depart- 
ed; that we have seen their forms, viewed 
those familiar faces, clasped again those hands, 
and conversed with them, as we were wont to 
do. 

The heart sighs for the departed, and does 
it find no response? Is there no return for the 


ANGELS. 
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continued outpourings of the spirit? Nay, 
there is an answer in these silent musings, 
and the unheard words awake this throbbing 
heart to quicker beatings. How the mind de- 
lights in this spiritual reverie! How it seems 
to be inspired with new emotions and holier 
resolves to live and be like those who have 
gone before! A voice seems silently to speak 
to us, and invites to share its pleasures. But 
yet we cling to earth, and while we linger, that 
voice, as an angelic spirit, seems to follow our 
wanderings, to guide our footsteps and direct 
our way. May it not be that these influences 
are those of some guardian angel—the spirit 
of a brother, sister, or parent, speaking to and 
caring for us? 

The belief that the spirits of departed friends 
become guardian angels to watch over those 
they love, but leave, is most pleasing and de- 
lightful. Though the belief be without foun- 
dation—though no arguments of sufficient 
strength may be adduced for its support—yet 
we almost involuntarily strive to think it true. 
It calms the mind; it comforts amid all the 
trials of earth; consoles under all afflictions ; 
drops the balm of healing into the wounds of 
bereavement, and lightens that heaviest stroke 
which sin can bring on mortals. How we love 
the thought, how we cherish the reflection, 
when once it has entered the mind! By it the 
broad river of death dwindles to but a little 
rill, which with a step we span. 

What is the employment of the spirits of 
our friends after death? This is a question 
which often presses itself upon our minds, and 
one on which the mind, in turn, delights to 
dwell. We muse upon the inquiry, yet make 
to ourselves no satisfactory reply. That their 
first employment is the praise of their Creator 
we doubt not, and that joy and praise ever 
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does and will fill their souls. From the whole 
tenor of the Scriptures we should judge this 
truth. They must ever be in His presence, 
enjoying the smiles of His countenance, and 
basking in the sunshine of His love. ‘For I 
say unto you,’’ says Christ himself, “that in 
heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.’’ They 
stand continually in his presence, and become 
ministering angels to do His will. But is this, 
we naturally inquire, the limit of their enjoy- 
ments? Man may love and praise his Creator, 
and be devoted to his service; but he is here 
endowed with a twofold love, to God and to 
man, and each, in accordance with will divine, 
and in that degree which he permits, influences 
and controls his conduct. And is it probable 
that in its heavenly existence the soul has 
more limited powers to love than while on 
earth? Nay, his love will not be more limited, 
but rather more extended and more pure. 
When the love to God shall have so infinitely 
increased, so also shall the love to man. 


“ Heaven is all love; all joy in giving joy, 

It never had created but to bless ; 

And shall it, then, strike off the list of life 

A being blest, or worthy so to be?”’ 
Nay, if man is loved here, he will be loved 
hereafter, and the ties of affection will not be 
sundered, but rather strengthened by the sepa- 
Death divides to join; un- 
It separates the bodies, but 

If there is one on earth we 


ration of death. 
chains to bind. 

unites the souls. 
love, when from heaven we look back to view 
the scenes of earth, it cannot be but that we 
shall love that one the more. But where is 
heaven? weask. The child replies, ’tis where 
God is. But God is everywhere. Then God 
is here. If He is here, then here is heaven. 
But in heaven with God dwell the spirits of 
the blest. Then here do God and holy spirits 
dwell. Here we may live, by them surround- 
ed and defended, though we realize it not. 
We almost ask with them to speak; but no, 
they are too holy, and flesh may not commune 
with spirit, save as on the bended knee man 
humbly talks with God. If this may be the 
heaven of departed saints, what can give them 
greater joy than to watch around and protect 
their friends? What so much as this can 
lighten the sting of their departure? Oh, 
pleasing, solemn thought! How strong re- 
straint from vice and ill! 

That parent’s cheek is chilled. The beating 
heart moves slow; fainter and yet more faint 
it tolls its graveward march. It flutters, flut- 
ters, stops. ‘Tis death. Not dreadful; no, 





’tis pleasing, peaceful, happy death. The spi- 
rit disunites the body. To that clay form we 
cling till the morrow’s sun has passed, and 
then we give to earth what she so kindly gave. 
But the spirit, where is that? In that lone 
chamber; there, ’twas said, it took its flight. 
Not so; for, as we enter, it would seem there 
still. The spot is sacred; the couch is hal- 
lowed in the thought. Those curtains, veiling 
now, as they did then, the windows—each 
chair and table—all speak to our minds the 
scene herein transpired. Though months and 
years have passed, a holy influence here per- 
vades the soul, and follows as, departing, we 
behind us close again those walls. But let us 
tarry in that upper room, for here the mind 
delights to revel, though in a delusive fantasy. 
The sun its course has run, and sunk behind 
the western plains. In beauty it now has 
clothed the azure sky, and those high-piled 
clouds, a moment since so snowy white, are 
now huge heaps of gold, which, like reared pil- 
lars, mark the burial-place of the king of day. 
The beauty of the west reflects its light in 
golden, purple, royal crimson-colored hues on 
all the o’erspanned heavens, till at the orient 
ray meets ray, and seemingly would usher in 
the return of morn. In all the glorious beauty 
of the heavens earth partakes: mountain and 
plain, hill and vale, river and ocean, all con- 
spire to make the lovely seem more lovely, 
and their attractions yet more attractive. But 
soon the hill-tops and the rugged oaks are 
tinged with darker shades, and valley, shrub, 
and rivulet are clothed in the more sombre 
light of evening. 

How beautiful now to meditate at eventide, 
to cull again the flowers which strew the high- 
way of memory! How sweet, as gray twilight 
steals over the earth, and star by star shoots 
gently forth, to journey backward in our life, 
and view familiar forms and faces through the 
dim vista of the past. Days, months, and 
years are scanned, and in our short half hour 
we live again our score or more of years. Who 
does not delight to live again in memory? 
Who does not love to sit down in the hushed 
and quiet hours of existence, and call around 
him those long-cherished and familiar friends ? 
to look again into that eye which mirrored not 
more clearly his own countenance than it spoke 
the soul within all warm with affection? to 
hear again that voice which was melody in his 
ear, and which, though Jong since hushed to 
his senses, has ever since echoed soft, sweet 
music to his heart? In life how beautiful, how 
graceful was that sister’s form; in memory 
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how holy, how angelic now! You see her still, 
how saint-like in her loveliness, how pure, 
how perfect! Fain would you to your bosom 
clasp that form of light, and almost worship 
her, most loved of all that have passed from 
earth to heaven— 
“So pure, that from her ray 
Dark vice would flee abashed away.” 

Each heart has its own Necropolis, filled with 
the memory of the loved and unforgotten. 
The blessed dead! how free from stain our 
mutual love! The earthly taint of affection is 
buried with that which was corruptible, and 
now the divine flame, bright and unchanging, 
illumines the breast. No selfishness can check 
its silent tide; naught mortal can mar its hea- 
venly purity. The glorious dead! How glo- 
rious are they! how reverently we speak their 
names! how fondly cherish their words in our 
remembrance! We see them now grown un- 
speakably wise in the boundless field of truth, 
and become gloriously beautiful in that realm 
of surpassing sublimity. The immortal dead! 
How joyous are they mid the fountains of un- 
dying pleasure! How happy they in tenderly 
looking upon us and closely surrounding our 


being! How they earnestly entreat us to holi- 





ness, and touchingly chide the sins and follies 
of our lives! 

Let us, then, talk pleasantly of the dead, 
and believe them with us, though our bodily 
senses perceive them not. Let us talk of them 
as yet of our number, though purer than our- 
selves, who pursue no longer the fleeting bau- 
bles of time, but have already grasped and 
secured the realities of eternity. With their 
bodies put not away their names, so loved. 
How they struggled at parting with us, even 
when in prospect of higher bliss! Why thrust 
the thought of them so far from our minds? 
Why speak of them with awe, and remember 
them only with sighing? Dear were they to 
us when hand clasped hand, when ‘‘ eye spoke 
love to eye,’’ and heart responded to heart. 
Why should they be less dear when they have 
grown worthy a higher, a holier love than 
ours, and their souls, now perfect, almost call 
forth adoration! Why love them less, since 
now they surround our being and guide our 
faltering footsteps? Nay, reverently but cheer- 
fully and lovingly, let us, by the hearthside 
and by the graveside, in the solitude and amid 
the multitude, speak of the departed! 


———__~+0 eo oe" 


THE INNKEEPER’S DAUGUTER. 


BY ANNIE FRAUST. 


(See plate.) 


Tur inn where my heroine was born and 
lived was the only one in the neighborhood 
of the town of C——-; it stood about half a 
mile out of the town, and was a famous place 
of resort for the young people who wished to 
have riding, shooting, or fishing parties. Look- 
ing from the windows of the house, you could 
fancy, so wild and picturesque was the scenery 
all round, that you were miles away from any 
house; but, if you left the building, and 
climbed the hill directly east of it, you could 
see the town of C—— lying below you. 

Joseph Langdon, or, as he was generally 
called, Old Joe Langdon, had owned the inn 
since the death of his father, who was the 
former landlord. Here he had brought his 
wife home; here his only child, Minnie, was 
born; here his wife had died, and here he 
hoped himself to die. Just at the time my 
story opens, there was not a happier man alive 
than Joe. His inn was in flourishing condi- 
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tion, with a new sign swinging from the door, 
and the old name, ‘‘ Fox Hunt,’’ blazoned on 
it in letters aninch long. His pretty daughter 
had completed the education he had given her 
in a boarding-school in C , and had returned 
home to pet her old father to his heart’s con- 
tent; and Joe, to complete his state of felicity, 
had just received notice that a party of young 
ladies and gentlemen from Squire Oldfield’s 
mansion were coming down next day to spend 
the day in riding and hunting, and would stop 
at his house for both luncheon and dinner. 

‘‘Now, Minnie, lass, shy round. Are you 
sure all is in order for the hunting party ?’’ 

‘Yes, father.”’ 

“You see, Minnie, this is a fine company. 
There is Squire Oldfield’s son, Mr. Harry, and 
his sister, Miss Kate, and there are many more, 
and to be sure there is a lord among them, 
Lord Herbert Adair, that they say is after Miss 
Kate.’’ 
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‘* Well, father, all is ready; and now come 
out upon the porch and we can chat together. 
Who is Lord Adair, papa?’’ 

‘*Why, he’s a great lord, Minnie, young and 
handsome, and very rich, and they say his 
mother and Squire Oldfield’s lady were very 
intimate when they were young, and they 
wanted Lord Herbert to marry Miss Kate. The 
young folks haven’t seen one another yet, but 
his lordship is to come down here to-morrow 
to meet them, and as they are both so young 
and handsome, why of course they will fall in 
love the first thing. Now, Minnie, sing to mo 
while I smoke.”’ 

Minnie stood up upon the porch of the little 
inn, and, leaning against one of the pillars, 
began to sing. A prima donna might have 
envied that young girl’s voice. It was clear 
and most melodious, and every note of the 
simple ballad she warbled was true and full. 
She made a very pretty picture, this little 
Minnie, as she stood there singing to her old 
father. The last rays of the sinking sun fell 
upon her rich chestnut hair, her round white 
shoulders’ and arms, and threw out the colors 
of her pretty gay dress, which was short 
enough to give a glimpse of a most dainty lit- 
tle foot, cased in a neat black boot. The long 
green branches and bright flowers of a red 
rose twined round the pillar against which she 
leaned, and the whole effect was very fascinat- 
ing. There were two people who thought so; 
one was Joe himself, as he lazily watched and 
listened; the other was a horseman, who had 
stopped his steed near the inn, and, unper- 
ceived by the group on the porch, was waiting 
a pause in the song to speak to the landlord. 
He was a young, handsome man, the rider, 
and evidently had an eye for beauty. 

‘‘Now, Minnie, sing one of the songs you 
learned at the school.’’ 

‘*Whew!’’ said the rider, in an under tone, 
as Minnie sang the first notes of the brindisi 
from Macbeth, *“‘ Now for murder!’’ 

No such thing, Sir Critic. As the last note 
died upon the air, the young man struck his 
hands together, crying 

‘*Bravo! I beg your pardon,” he added, 
seeing the surprise his appearance occasioned ; 
‘*T have been here some time, but I could not 
make up my mind to interrupt such heavenly 
sounds.’’ 

The landlord was up, bowing, and Minnie 
had vanished before this speech was half fin- 
ished. Giving his horse to a hostler, and or- 
dering a private room, pen, ink, and paper, 
the traveller entered the inn. After supper 





was served and eaten, he drew his chair up to 
the table and began to write. 


‘Dear Georce: Here I am, at the ‘Fox 
Hunt,’ as I told you I should be when I left 
you. I arrived here about an hour ago, and 
disturbed at her song the most lovely ; 
but never mind that now. Come down as soon 
as youcan. The party from the Squire’s will 
be here to-morrow, and then I shall present 
Lord Adair’s regrets for his absence, and intro- 
duce to their notice 

Yours, truly, 
Hersert Grant, Artist. 

To Hoy. Gro. Savace.”’ 





The next morning, quite early, the hunting 
party came down to the Fox Hunt. Mr. Grant 
presented his letters of introduction to Squire 
Oldfield, and was politely requested to join the 
hunting party. 

‘It must be nice to be rich and powerful,’’ 
thought Minnie, as she saw the deference with 
which Mr. Grant assisted Kate Oldfield from 
her saddle to the ground, and marked the low 
bow with which he gave her his arm. 

‘* He called me Minnie, this morning, just as 
if I were a servant,’’ was her next thought. 
‘*How handsome he is, and what a pleasant 
voice he had! Minnie is a pretty name, as he 
says it.’’ 

‘*Minnie! Minnie! where are you?’’ 

**Coming, father!’’ And the young girl has- 
tened down stairs to assist her father in wait- 
ing upon his guests. As she was passing 
through the hall, she met Miss Oldfield, who 
had torn her habit, and was on her way up 
stairs to repair the mischief. 

“Here, my girl,”’ she said, rather haughtily, 
as Minnie passed her, ‘‘come with me and 
mend this rent.” 

Minnie followed the handsome brunette, who 
was evidently in a bad humor. She was still 
seated on the low stool beside her, at work 
upon the habit, when Harry Oldfield, Miss 
Kate’s brother, joined them. 

‘*Come, Kate; they are all waiting for you.’’ 

** Let them wait.”’ 

“TI tell you what it is, Kate,’’ said the young 
man, “I would not let them see how mad I 
was about Lord Adair’s absence, if I were you. 
He has sent a very handsome substitute, and 
if his excuse is true, why I am sure it is a 
good one.’’ 

“Important business! Fudge, as if his 
agent could not transact his business. He will 
meet a cool reception when he does come,”’ 
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“* Prenez garde! You may lose him altogether. 
Do be agreeable to his substitute, so that he 
will carry back a favorable report.’’ 

‘“If he comes here as a spy, he had better 
return. A poor artist! Doubtless he will be 
paid for his news.”’ 

Why did Minnie’s cheek flush and her fin- 
gers tremble? Surely the girl’s sneering cold 
tone was nothing to Aer. 

The hunting party started in finespirits. In 
about two hours they returned, slowly and 
sadly as a funeral train. Minnie hastened to 
the door. Upon a rude litter, carried by four 
of the party, lay, apparently dead, the traveller 
who had the night before come to the inn. 

** How did it happen ?’’ 

** Lent his own ’orse to another man,”’ said 
the hostler, ‘‘ amd the borrowed one struck 
the upper bar of the first fence, and threw him 
over. The ’orse was killed, miss.’’ 

They carried him to the best room, sent for 
a surgeon, and Minnie lingered near the door 
while young Oldfield and another of the party 
tried to restore him to life. She hastened for 
any restorative they demanded, and at last, 
when the surgeon arrived, crept into the room 
to hear his verdict. 

When George Savage arrived the next day, 
his friend was in a raving delirium. For days 
he hovered between life and death, and in all 
that time not one of the gay hunting party 
again came to the poor artist. Minnie was 
his nurse; her old aunt, who was very much 
interested in the poor young man, directed 
her and George Savage im their treatment of 
the invalid ; and when the young man was 
again out of danger, and his friend had re- 
turned to London, Minnie and her aunt were 
left to take care of the stranger. 

Young Grant, in his convalescence, made a 
study of Minnie; he was charmed with her 
gentle, tender care of him, and amazed at the 
fine cultivated mind the simple country maiden 
possessed. When his friend Savage sent him 
poems and books from the city, and Minnie 
read them aloud to him, he was delighted with 
the depth of information her remarks dis- 
played. In short, Mr. Hubert Grant was in 
love. 

One morning, Minnie was reading to him, in 
her rich melodious voice, from Miss Landon’s 
Poems— 

“Tt is a fearful thing 

To love as I love thee; to feel the world— 

The bright, the beautiful, joy-giving world— 

A blank without thee. Nevermore to me 

Can hope, joy, fear, wear different seeming. Now, 
I have no hope that does not dream for thee ; 





I have no joy that is not shared by thee ; 

I have no fear that does not dread for thee; 
All that I once took pleasure in—my lute, 
Is only sweet when it repeats thy name ; 
My flowers, I only gather them for thee ; 
The bovuk drops listless down, I cannot read, 
Unless it is to thee." 


“*Pshaw !”’ said Minnie, trying to laugh. 
“Has not your friend sent you something 
more interesting than this trash ?’’ 

**Minnie,’’ said Herbert, looking full into 
her large dark eyes, ‘‘is it trash? I think it 
is beautiful.”’ 

What a brilliant color the innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter did possess ! 

**Minnie, my own Minnie, I love you.’’ 

Well, reader, you and I will just step out; 
we are de trop. 

A week or two later there was a very pathe- 
tic parting in the little room above the porch 
which Mr. Grant occupied. 

**Good-night and good-by, Minnie; I shall 
be off before you are up to-morrow. I will 
write in a day or two, and soon return to claim 
you, Minnie.’’ 

The next morning Minnie was up very early. 
Had she not to get her father’s breakfast be- 
fore he started totown? But, after her father 
had left, why did she not return to the house, 
instead of standing on the horse-block and 
talking to Larry, the handsome hostler, as he 
fed and watered White Surrey, Mr. Grant’s 
horse? It was a beautiful horse, and Minnie 
evidently thought so; else, why did she stand 
stroking its mane, patting it, and once, when 
Larry was out of sight, pressing her lips to 
his broad white forehead. Mr. Grant was look- 
ing out of his window, and there was a pleased 
smile on his face when he noticed the action. 
He came down a few moments afterwards, 
booted and spurred, and though still pale and 
rather weak, in high spirits. 

Minnie had a secret for her father’s ear that 
night, and the old man said— 

‘* Well, lass, if he ll prove he’s a respect- 
able man and can support you, why he’s a 
liberal, whole-souled fellow, I think, and I 
suppose I must let you go.”’ 

And Minnie, seated beside him, nestled close 
into his arms and sang her sweetest songs. 

In a splendid apartment in one of the finest 
houses in London, young Herbert Grant is 
pacing rapidly up and down; an elderly lady, 
seated on the sofa, is talking to him. 

‘Dear Herbert, I wish you would listen to 
reason. What will Kate say?’’ 

‘*Kate! a cold-hearted girl, who saw me 
brought, dying, apparently, to a house within 
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half a mile of her, and never sent to know if 
I survived my fall! I was a fellow-creaiure, 
at least.’’ 

‘*But, my dear oc 

**Mother,’’ said Herbert, taking her hand, 
and seating himself beside her, ‘‘ you do not 
know Minnie. She is no coarse, uneducated 
rustic. Any lady might be proud of her beauty 
and talents—and, mother, I firmly believe, if 
it had not been for her kind nursing, I should 
have died.’’ 

** You did not send for me.” 

‘*No; until I was conscious, they did not 
know where to send. George came down by 
a former invitation, and I feared to tell you, 
lest, in spite of your feeble health, you would 
insist upon coming to me. Mother, you will 
consent to call Minnie daughter ?’’ 





It took more than one such coaxing to win 
her; but Herbert was her all in all, and finally 
she consented. 

‘*My wife, my wife!’? whispered a young 
man in a carriage driving through London 





streets one evening, and he drew his compa- 
nion close to his heart. ‘‘ Here we are, dar- 
ling; and now my poor tired bird can rest.”’ 

They had been taking the continental tour, 
and were coming home. 

‘Welcome, my daughter,’’ said an elderly 
lady, pressing the traveller to her heart, ‘‘ wel- 
come home }’’ 

**Would your lordship like supper?’’ said 
a servant, coming in. 

**Lady Adair,’’ said Herbert, gayly, “shall 
I order supper?’’ 

**Lady Adair!’’ said Minnie. 

‘Why, Herbert,’’ cried his mother, ‘‘ have 
you never told her before ?”’ 

‘Never. Yes, supper immediately,’ said 
Herbert, dismissing the man. ‘‘ Why, Minnie, 
you look as terrified as if I had said I was a 
highwayman.”’ 

Minnie crept up close to him. 

**Lord Adair or Mr. Grant,’’ she whispered, 
** you are my Herbert still.’’ 





CONTENTMENT. 


Many unhappy persons seem to imagine that 
they are always in an amphitheatre, with the 
assembled world as spectators ; whereas, all 
the while they are playing to empty benches. 
They fancy, too, that they form the particular 
theme of every passer-by. If, however, they 
must listen to imaginary conversations about 
themselves, they might, at any rate, defy the 
proverb, and insist upon hearing themselves 
well spoken of. 

That man has fallen into a pitiable state of 
moral sickness, in whose eyes the good opinion 
of his fellow men is the test of merit, and their 
applause the principal reward for exertion. 

A habit of mistrust is the torment of some 
people. It taints their love and their friend- 
ship. They take up small causes of offence. 
They require their friends to show the same 
aspect to them at all times, which is more than 
human nature can do. They try experiments to 
ascertain whether they are sufficiently loved ; 
they watch narrowly the effects of absence, 
and require their friends to prove to them that 
the intimacy is exactly on the same footing as 
it was before. Some persons acquire these 
suspicious ways from a natural diffidence in 
themselves, for which they are often loved the 
more; and they might find ample comfort in 





that, if they could believe it. With others, 
these habits arise from a selfishness which 
cannot be satisfied. And their endeavor should 
be to uproot such a disposition, not to soothe it. 

Contentment abides with truth. And you 
will generally suffer for wishing to appear 
other than what you are; whether it be richer, 
or greater, or more learned. The mask soon 
becomes an instrument of torture. 

Fit objects to employ the intervals of life are 
among the greatest aids to contentment that a 
man can possess. The lives of many persons 
are an alternation of the one engrossing pur- 
suit, and a sort of listless apathy. They are 
either grinding or doing nothing. Now to 
those who are half their lives fiercely busy, 
the remaining half is often torpid without 
quiescence. A man should have some pur- 
suits which may be always in his power, and 
to which he may turn gladly in his hours of 
recreation. 

And if the intellect requires thus to be pro- 
vided with perpetual objects, what must it be 
with the affections? Depend uponit, the most 
fatal idleness is that of the heart. And the 
man who feels weary of life may be sure that 
he does not love his fellow-creatures as he 
ought. 








THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER.—NO. XVIII. 


IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 


P. Here, Jon, I have brought you 
another drawing! Here is a copy of 
the first view of the house. It is 
drawn from a different point of station. 

Jon. But it looks remarkably dif- 
ferent, papa. How is that? 

L. I can see; the horizontal line is 
actually as high as the house. Why, 
papa! whata tall man you must have 
been then to have an eye on the same 
level as the top of that house. 

P. Indeed, I was no taller than I am 
now, but I was up in a very high 
place, the top of a house opposite to it. 

Jon. You were up as high as the 
birds. 

P. Yes, I could see over the people’s 
heads and the roofs of the houses, just 
as the birds can. So, when a view is 
taken from such a place, it is called a 
bird’s-eye view. You may now copy 
this bird’s-eye view, and I will find a 
practical lesson for you, Lucy, and 
another for you, Ion, to prepare dur- 
ing tho month. 

You see, Lucy, in this bird’s-eye 
view, that I have a dot on the hori- 
zontal line. It is at the right hand 
side of the picture, and is intended for 
another point of sight. You are to 
imagine yourself standing at a point 
of station opposite to it; then make 
all your perspective lines meet there. 
In order that you may be better able 
to understand the way, I will first 
draw it for you, and you shall see me 
doit. There! But, now that I have 
drawn it for you, you are not to copy 
my drawing. 

W. No, that would not be a ‘ prac- 
tical lesson.’’ 

P. But you are to place the other 
drawing before you and try if you can 
make the alterations in it yourself. 

Ion. What am J to do, papa? 


P. You may make another side view. Sup- 
pose that you are standing at the same height, 
but opposite to the wall instead of the house. 





























Ton. Do you mean with the wall in front of 


me? 


P. Yes; and with the house on your left 


hand. You may then fix your point of sight 
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j . 
on any part of the horizontal line you please, | thus make use of the principles you have 


and rule your lines up to it. learned. Therefore— 

Here are two drawings which I have made Ist. Copy these drawings. 
on purpose to afford you some good practical 2d. Make drawings from the things themselves, 
exercises. If you will take pains, you may in the same positions. 
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3d. Draw the objects in different positions. posite to the middle of the bed, so that each 
Go and stand _y the side of the doorway, so end may be at the same distance from your 
that the framework of the door may be in per- eye, and that the lines of both ends may in- 
spective, and the door itself opposite to your | cline to a point of sight, instead of a vanishing 
eye, then draw it. Again, stand exactly op- point. 
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MARGARET’S 


WOME 


A HOUSEHOLD TALE. 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


(Continued from page 333.) 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ir was very hard for Mrs. Grant, just come 
into a marvellous fortune—ten thousand dol- 
lars being an exhaustless sum in her eyes—to 
be obliged to get up and dress her own chil- 
dren, by a kitchen fire, too! However, it would 
only be for a very little while; their quarter 
would be up on New-Year’s day, and it should 
not find her in Shippen Court, she had already 
determined, nor without “‘a girl.”” Having a 
maid of all work was the first step Mrs. Grant 
contemplated towards gentility. 

It was impossible to sleep with such plans 
in prospect, and to the general good of the 
household, and much to Margaret’s comfort, 
the breakfast-table was cleared at an hour 
hitherto unprecedented in the annals of Mrs. 
Grant’s housekeeping. Margaret set aside the 
last dish, with a glance at the clock. How 
many times she had consulted it already, it is 
needless to say. She watched for an oppor- 
tunity to prepare her father for the morning’s 
interview; but he was making an unusually 
prolonged toilet in his own room. All his lost 
self-respect seemed suddenly restored to him; 
he brushed his best suit of clothes carefully, 
and smoothed his well-worn hat, in honor of 
the day. 

The night before had been bright and hope- 
ful. Her father’s good fortune removed the 
chief obstacle in Margaret’s way, and seemed 
to her excited imagination a token for good in 
all that had befallen her. To-day new and 
less worthy difficulties presented themselves. 
Allowing that Mr. Churchill loved her suffi- 
ciently to overlook her present position, what 
could his family say when they came to see 
her in the little narrow room, so seldom used, 
or indeed opened, which was all she had to 
receive them in? She went in and unclosed 
the blind, looking around her with dismay. 
The faded, threadbare carpet, the slender flag- 
seated chairs, the bare table between the win- 
dows, the pair of empty glass lamps upon the 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Alice B. Haven, in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
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mantel, were its sole furniture and adornment. 
All was cold, cheerless, and homely in the ex- 
treme, and while she dusted the furniture care- 
fully, and turned the chairs about to try and 
make them a little less stiff and formal, she 
started at every footstep on the pavement out- 
side, lest Mr. Churchill should be early at his 
tryst, and surprise her in a morning-dress. 
It was the same that he was accustomed to 
see her in, however. Her hair was smoothly 
parted, and put up in the heavy coils that gave 
very little idea of its luxuriance; her collar 
pinned with the same exactness. Margaret 
could not have appeared out of her own room 
attired with less scrupulous neatness. 

Her father was in the little working-room 
when she went up stairs again, and as she 
opened the door softly, saying, ‘‘May I come 
in?’’ he started and set down his first rough 
model of the machinery he had lived to bring 
to perfection. He was thinking of her mother 
as she appeared before him with a look so 
like that the dead had worn, that she seemed 
to stand in her place. 

**You must be very happy, father; what a 
merry Christmas it is!’’ she said as she came 
and stood beside him. 

He shook his head slowly. 
ry, it’s too late for that; but not too late to 
make you and Susie happy. If it hadn’t been 
for you, I should have given up in despair long 
ago. You will try to be happy, won’t you, 
Margaret ?”’ 

‘Tam happy, happier than’ you know for, 
father; I came to tell you.”’ 

He listened, at first with a strange, vacant 
expression, to what she had to say; but when 
he came to realize that some one besides him- 
self knew and loved what he loved in her, and 
wished to take her away from him, an inex- 
pressible pang shot through his heart; but he 
would not be unjust, as heretofore; no, she 
should not even see how it had shaken him. 

She was busy with her own thoughts, too, 
and it helped him to pass the ordeal. 

‘<Tt ’s no more than you deserve; it’s just 
what you deserve ; tell him I said so.’’ 

‘*But you will see him, father, will you not? 
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Won’t you go to church with me to-day, and 
help me thank God for all his goodness? so 
much, all atonce! It is so strange that I can- 
not be thankful! not half as thankful as I 
ought to be.”’ 

** Not to-day, Margaret; some other time— 
next Sunday, perhaps; I must have some new 
clothes first ; I must not disgrace you.” 

**You must not say that again; you know 
I am proud of you; prouder than ever, now.”’ 
And Margaret’s eyes kindled as she drew her- 
self up at the thought. 

‘You are not ready for church yourself,” 
said Mr. Grant, with unusual observation for 
him ; but even her presence oppressed him at 
that moment. He wanted to be quite alone. 

So Margaret went back to Susie, who, wrap- 
ped in a little chintz dressing-gown, with a 
blanket about her, was going to try and be 
very patient all the morning, and lie still on 
the bed, in the expectation of having on the 
new dress when Margaret returned, and dining 
down stairs on chicken, and rice pudding with 
plums in it—dainties to which Susie had long 
been a stranger. 

‘* But where did the chickens come from?’’ 
queried Susie, as Margaret arrayed herself in 
her best dress, a plain colored mousseline— 
one of those neutral tints which painters love 
for their Madonnas. 

‘*Suppose I sent for them myself this morn- 
ing, expressly to give you a treat?’’ 

‘*Well, I suppose you did; nobody else 
would have thought about it, or has got so 
much money.’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed! there you ’re mistaken. Now 
I’m going to tell you a grand Christmas secret, 
the reason father kissed you so when he saw 
you this morning, only I didn’t want you to 
know it then, because I was afraid of one of 
your bad headaches.”’ 

‘*Oh, it’s all gone now; do tell me!”’ 

“Truly? Well, then, father is going to have 
a great deal of money for his patent, and mo- 
ther says we shall move into a better house.”’ 

**Is that all?’’ Susie’s look of expectancy 
fell. 

‘All! You unreasonable little thing !’’ 

**Oh, I thought you were going to say that 
you and I were going off to live by ourselves. 
You ’ve got your collar wrong-side out, Mar- 
garet.’’ 

It was quite true; and Margaret laughed at 
herself as she unclasped the little oval hair 
brooch, worn only on high-days, and remedied 
her carelessness. Her holiday apparel admit- 
ted no other finery; but it was sufficient in its 





neatness and simplicity for any time and place 
that she was likely to encounter. She had 
found her bonnet of three winters, past all re- 
pair; but her summer’s straw, still white, and 
retrimmed with a simple ribbon of dark plaid, 
did not look out of season. 

**It was nice to have the rain stop to-day,’’ 
said Susie, seeing her sister glance towards the 
window ; ‘‘I think it’s all going to clear off, 
too.’’ 

‘Yes, there comes the sun now;”’’ and a 
bright clear ray shone into the sombre little 
room. ‘In token of the full tide of sunshine 
to come,’’ thought Margaret, as she stooped 
to take a shawl from one of the deepest draw- 
ers of the old-fashioned bureau. It was a 
drawer in which were kept the relics of her 
own mother’s wardrobe. This shawl she had 
worn many a day—a white merino, with deep 
woven border, delicate and ladylike, though 
its fashion had passed away; and when Mar- 
garet threw it about her in natural graceful 
folds, Lewis Churchill had no need to be 
ashamed of the bride he had chosen. 

Still he did not come. It was quite time 
that she should set out. She had loitered and 
delayed until the latest moment; but she did 
not doubt him even then. Ono; something 
had happened to detain him; she should see 
him after church, perhaps, and that was bet- 
ter; her mind would not be so distracted in 
the service. It was a disappointment, she was 
obliged to acknowledge that, and saw for the 
first time how much she had depended on it, 
with all her denials. 

** Don’t try to read, for fear of the headache; 
and here is your new dress to hang before you 
all the morning, ready to slip on the moment 
I get here. Good-by,’’ was her farewell to Su- 
sie, longing to tell her, all the time, what had 
really happened. But she must wait to see. 

Mr. Grant came out with Margaret. 

‘*Won’t you go, father? Your clothes look 
well enough, you have brushed them so nice- 
ly.’? And then her eyes shone suddenly, for 
there he was, crossing the street to meet them. 
Margaret took her father’s arm instinctively ; 
and her pride in him was never greater than 
when she said, ‘‘ My father, Mr. Churchill.”’ 

They walked on for a little way together ; 
but when they came to a broader street, Mr. 
Grant stood still and said: ‘‘Mr. Churchill, 
Margaret has told me all about it; I believe 
you mean well by her; I hope you may be 
happy; she’s been a good and faithful daugh- 
ter to me.’’ 

His voice grew tremulous, and he turned 
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away from them instantly. He could not bear 
yet to see them together; the newborn jea- 
lousy rose up, mingled with such a tender 
love for Margaret, in the constant recollection 
of what she had been to him, as in all those 
many years he had never felt before. 

‘*He has given you to me, Margaret; you 
are mine, now,’’ Mr. Churchill said, quietly. 

She took his proffered arm, as she had leaned 
on her father’s the moment before; she felt 
that the transfer was final. 

They had not much to say in that first walk 
together. Margaret’s many questionings died 
away now that she had met him, and he seemed 
too much absorbed in the grave reality of all 
he had assumed—the right to guide her life 
hereafter—for outward comment. 

The crowd thronged past the iron gates as 
on that Sabbath morning—how little while 
ago! She could scarcely believe that so few 
days had passed since her solitary communing. 
How strange it seemed still to lean upon his 
arm, in the presence of them all, his friends 
and acquaintances, who bowed in passing, and, 
she felt, regarded her with curious scrutiny. 
They must separate in a moment, though. 
They stood within the lobby, at the foot of the 
stairs, but Mr. Churchill did not release her. 
Margaret had not thought, for a moment, of 
anything but her own obscure and humble 
corner; but she was not to kneel there now. 
She saw only the tessellated pavement, and she 
went down the aisle, following a stronger will 
than her own. She looked up to find herself 
surrounded by those well-known household 
faces, silently smiling a welcome to her; she 
could not be mistaken in that; making a place 
for her in their midst; adopting her in God’s 
own house to be as one of themselves. 

She covered her face to pray, but her heart 
only said, ‘‘Oh, my God, I do not deserve it !’’ 
and the thrilling prelude of the organ above 
them seemed like far-off heavenly music, un- 
real as all the rest. 

It was God’s own house, and she had come 
to worship him, not to indulge in dreams of 
earthly devotion. The thought stilled the tu- 
mult of her soul, and steadied her voice for 
the ‘‘psalm of thanksgiving,’’ though she 
heard one deep-toned response through all. 

Mr. Churchill, senior, polished his specta- 
eles far more than was usually necessary, all 
through the sermon, and his wife manifested 
a motherly anxiety that Margaret should be 
comfortably seated. She was between the two 
sisters, and now and then caught a look from 
the elder that, more than anything else, made 





her feel that this welcome was from the heart, 

and not by constraint— 

“For her deep blue eyes smiled constantly, as if they had 
by fitness, 

The secret of a happy dream she did not care to speak.’ 

When they came out from the joyful, solemn 
services of the day, the family feeling was no 
longer to be restrained. 

Mr. Churchill rubbed his hands as if he had 
done a good thing, after he had shaken Mar- 
garet’s in his heartiest manner. Mrs. Church- 
ill said, ‘‘Of course you dine with us to-day, 
my dear. Agnes and Lewis will walk; we 
want you in the carriage with us.’’ 

It was in vain to refuse—to plead home du- 
ties—Margaret found herself taken possession 
of, the carriage door shut on her, and Lewis 
bowing from the sidewalk, looking so happy 
and bright that she knew it had all been 
arranged between them. Her anxiety for Su- 
sie overcame the embarrassment she would 
otherwise have felt painfully. 

‘*T have a little sick sister, Mrs. Churchill, 
who is watching for me now, I dare say; you 
are very kind, but I cannot leave her.’’ 

‘*Oh, it is the little girl Lewis spoke of, I 
know, my dear. Does she cough much? You 
must have young Dr. Meigs see her. He is 
our family physician, now that his father has 
given us up. Has she been very sick? You 
must feel anxious about her.’’ 

‘*Take her to the country next summer, 
that will set her up; nothing like trotting 
about on the green grass to bring a child 
round again,’’ said Mr. Churchill; and yet the 
horses’ heads were not turned; they were 
carrying her away from Susie rapidly. 

Margaret ventured another remonstrance: 
**T am sure it will not do; I do not dare to 
leave her all day; some other time.”’ 

“You shall go just when you say so, my 
dear; but we feel anxious to be better ac- 
quainted with you, don’t we, father ?’’ 

‘You might as well take it patiently; you 
see there’s a league.’’ Kate had taken no 
part in the little discussion before, and Mar- 
garet felt less at ease with her than any of the 
rest. It was, perhaps, an undefined associa- 
tion with her friend Miss Wright, as well as 
Kate’s dashing, stylish manner; differing from 
the simple cordiality of the others. 

*You do not know how anxious I am; I 
hope I do not seem perverse ?’’ Margaret said, 
turning to her. 

‘“*La, yes I do; don’t we, mamma? It’s 
just like my sister Anne, worrying her life out 
if she leaves her baby half an hour. But you 
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really shall go if you want to, sha’n’t she, 
papa, the very minute she says so, after she’s 
been introduced to the house, and the furni- 
ture, and seen us with our bonnets off? You ’ve 
got to put up with us all, you know, and you 
might as well begin.’’ 

So Margaret was forced to content herself, 
lest she should seem unreasonable to her new 
friends, who could not possibly understand 
Susie’s position at home, and she did not care 
to provoke any further allusion from the saucy 
Kate. It was a part of the morning’s unreal- 
ity, the same feeling which had scarcely left 
her since the evening before, to find herself 
leaning back in this smoothly-rolling vehicle, 
roomy and softly cushioned, as became the 
fortunes of the family, and talking with Mrs. 
Churchill of her sister’s sickness, into which 
that good lady entered with true maternal in- 
terest. 

Mr. Churchill, when they reached his house, 
handed her up the steps himself, and ‘‘mo- 
ther,’’? bustling after, took Margaret’s hands 
in both her own and kissed her warmly. Mar- 
garet’s eyes filled with tears. Were all her 
dreams of household love to be fully realized ? 

**She belongs to us, now, doesn’t she, moth- 
er? I think I must have my kiss, too.” And 
Mr. Churchill helped himself accordingly. 
‘* Before Lewis himself, I dare say! Ha, ha! 
pretty good, to steal a march on him!” and 
he patted her blushing, burning face, before 
he released her. 

‘*Now, make yourself quite at home, my 
dear, as you are, you know,”’ said Mrs. Church- 
ill, with a sudden reminiscence of the dinner 
in prospect, and the disastrous carelessness of 
cooks in general. ‘‘ Kate will take care of you 
till the others come; they won’t be long be- 
hind.’’ 

** Kate will be very glad to, when you all 
get done with her. Come straight up to my 
room, Margaret, for if sister gets you in hers 
first, there’s an end of my claim. She and 
Lewis are such gossips, that she intends to 
monopolize you, I have nodoubt. That’s her 
den; up another flight formine. There; this 
is Liberty Hall !’’ 

It was a large bright room, quite as charac- 
teristic as her sister’s, and pleasant in its way, 
though by no means so home-like or orderly. 
The bed was strewn with wearing apparel, and 
the dressing-table in a sad confusion of orna- 
ments, gloves, hair-pins, and brushes. 

**T don’t allow any one to clear up but my- 
self, after the room is once done for the day. 
I like my things handy. I give you free ad- 





mittance. Oh, yes, you must take off your 
bonnet ; I willsee that you go the very minute 
you say so; but take it off, or you won’t begin 
to feel at home.”’ 

Kate Churchill tossed her own into the cen- 
tre of the bed, and untied Margaret’s with the 
pretty despotism she practised on all the 
family. ‘*There, now; seat yourself by the 
window and watch forthem. You ’re after sis- 
ter’s own heart, I see. No—come here and 
try my Castle Indolence. Isn’t it a famous 
old chair? I routed it out, and had it covered 
myself.”’ 

Fortunately her hostess gave Margaret very 
little space for reply, but rattled on steadily, 
as she brushed out her puffs, and made a 
rapid dinner toilet. 

** You won’t mind my going on, will you? 
So I’ll dress all the same as if you were Joe.”’ 

Was the allusion intentional? Margaret 
caught the keen glance of Kate’s fine eyes, and 
a certain distrust disturbed her. Kate watched 
her varying color with merciless scrutiny, as 
she finished her dressing operations. 

‘What splendid hair you have! Why don’t 
you dress it so as to show what it is? Do let 
me try.”’ And, leaning over, she drew out the 
comb, before Margaret could prevent the mis- 
chief. ‘‘There, now, you will have to sit 
still, and let me do as I please; besides, I’ve 
got something to tell you.” 

“Do not be long, then’’—and Margaret’s 
tone expressed very little resignation to her 
fate. She felt ill at ease—distrustful still of 
Kate, anxious about Susie, and, if the truth 
must be told, restless to see Lewis once more, 
and hear from him the assurance that she was 
truly welcome in his home. 

‘*I might as well own up first as last,” said 
Kate, brushing away vigorously, ‘‘ that I stood 
out against you last night. It was only last 
night that Lewis told us, you know, though it 
seems sister knew it wasn’t his fault if you 
did not marry him—oh, I don’t know, some 
days ago. Ifyou want to be jealons of any 
one, she’s the person—those two people can’t 
keep anything from each other five minutes. 
It was always so, but a great deal more since 
sister was sick. I’ll tell you, since you’re 
coming into the family—though we never 
speak of it now—that sister was engaged her- 
self once, but it turned out badly; the horrid 
man was very gay, and deceived her about it. 
So he broke it off, though she had a dreadful 
sickness, and we all thought we should lose 
her.”’ 

This explained to Marguret the reason of the 
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quiet sadness, or more really thoughtfulness, 
that so distinguished Miss Churchill’s face. 
And thinking of the confidence between the 
brother and sister, their conferences, of which 
she felt herself the subject, suddenly came 
into her mind. So it was kindliness after all! 

‘‘Now you must let me do exactly as I 
please with your hair. As to my opposition, 
I’m all over it, and I intend to like you very 
mueh. Lewis will tell you that I never do 
anything by halves. But, in the first place, 
it was so sudden. We were all sitting round 
the fire waiting for Lewis, when in he came 
white as a ghost, positively, as if he had been 
drowned instead of engaged, and Agnes started 
up—she knew, it appears, that he was gcing 
to try and see you in some way last evening— 
and she said, * Well !’ 

“*T hope so,’ said he. And then he came 
and sat down between father and mother, and 
told them all about you, and how you had 
taken care of your little sister, and studied, 
and read, and behaved yourself generally, and 
that he wanted to put 2 stop to it all by taking 
charge of you and everybody else himself. 
Sister made her speech, too, and swore to all 
Lewis said, and mamma cried, and papa used 
his pocket handkerchief trumpet-fashion. My 
dear, it was as good as a play! Now, don’t 
get vexed. I did; for I had set my heart on 
his marrying Josephine Wright, and I told 
him he had behaved shamefully to her. I 
dare say you think he couldn’t behave shame- 
fully to any one! He and Agnes set to work 
to prove to me that it was all my imagination 
and mamma’s, because she was so anxious to 
get Lewis married.’’ 

Margaret’s inborn pride struggled for a mo- 
ment with her better nature, to put thoughts 
of anger towards Kate, and distrust of Lewis, 
in the ‘‘ vessel of her peace,’’ but she battled 
with it bravely, in the silence she enjoined 
apon herself. 

‘*T wouldn’t hear one word though, till, just 
in the midst of it, I got a note from Joe, with 
that cologne-stand there on the bureau—the 
seventh cologne-stand, my dear, that came 
into this house last evening! Everybody 
pitches on them when they don’t know what 
else to get at Christmas, as they give children 
Noah’s Arks. Charlie had three Noah’s Arks 


this morning, with the prospect of another. 
There ’s the note now. 
I tossed it into the table last night. 
hear !”’ 

‘* But perhaps I ought not to.”’’ 

**Oh, dear, yes! 


I was so vexed that 
Just 


It will set your mind at 





rest, too, if you ever heard the report that 
they were engaged ; I know you have by the 
way you looked just now.”’ 

Kate smoothed out, and glanced over the 
crumpled, amber-colored sheet. 

‘*She wrote to tell me that she was engaged 
herself two days ago. Let’s see, Monday 
evening. Three whole days ago, and without 
telling me; however, we shall never be so in- 
timate again. She says it was the night Lewis 
rode home with her from Anne’s—my own 
plan it was, too—and she knew, if ever he in- 
tended to propose, he would have done it then. 
We used to talk it over, you know. Don’t 
look so shocked. And so, as Morton Sargeant 
did, that very night, she accepted him on the 
spot, and has ‘had the most beautiful Christ- 
mas presents from all the family!’ So that 
matter was settled !”’ 

Kate forced a hair-pin into the braid she had 
just completed with such energy that Marga- 
ret started away from her, her mind greatly 
quieted, nevertheless, by the relation she had 
been listening to. After all, it was but natu- 
ral that Kate should feel as she had done. It 
they had all felt so, and opposed the whole 
arrangement, it would still have been what 
she might have expected. 

Margaret’s pride gave way to a sudden ac- 
cess of humility as she thought how few would 
ever have overcome conventional prejudice as 
Lewis had done, or would have received her 
so warmly as all his family appeared to do. 
The very aspect of this room, so large, so 
heavily furnished—the polished wardrobe, re- 
flecting her figure like a mirror—the elegant 
dressing-bureau—the low, graceful bedstead— 
the carpet, with its tiny bouquets of rose- 
buds—all brought home to her the great dif- 
ference as to their social position. 

‘“‘There, now—look at yourself, and be 
obliged to me. I wouldn’t have supposed it 
would make such a difference.’’ Kate caught 
up an opera-cloak with an edge of ermine, and 
threw it over Margaret’s plain attire, then 
wheeled her chair about directly in front of 
the mirror. ‘*More like Queen Margaret than 
Lewis’s Saint: he was actually so poetical as 
to liken you to that distinguished individual, 
when I asked him what kind of a face you 
had; for I did not remember you, though sis- 
ter and mamma did.”’ 

The broad braided coronal Kate had bound 
around Margaret’s head had indeed changed 
the whole style of her face. Margaret scarcely 
recognized herself. But it was not the coiffure 
alone ; the bright, hopeful expression belonged 
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to the new phase of life she had entered upon 
so suddenly. 

‘7 wonder if those people have come; it ’s 
high time. Don’t you want to see sister’s 
room? Let’s go down.’’ 

It was a relief to go anywhere, in this ex- 
cited state of expectancy. It certainly seemed 
as if Lewis and his sister might have reached 
home long ago. Kate had by no means hur- 
ried in her self-appointed task as hair-dresser. 

‘‘Come in,’’ said Miss Churchill to the right 
knock which announced these two girls, so 
unlike, yet standing there as if accustomed 
for years to familiar intercourse. Even Kate 
respected her sister’s love of quiet and seclu- 
sion by asking for admittance; but now she 
threw open the door with a flourish, and gave 
place to Margaret. ‘‘I was just coming to 
bring Margaret down.”’ 

** When you had put your bonnet in its box, 
and folded your shawl in the original creases. 
Where is your Silver-hair? Oh, here she is. 
Do you know your sister, little one???’ And 
unere lay Susie herself, nestled among the fair 
large pillows on the lounge, the crimson frock 
standing out by contrast, and the short golden 
locks brushed back into close rings on her blue- 
veined forehead. Susie seemed much more 
at home, and far less astonished than Mar- 
garet; but the end of all these mysteries had 
come. 

‘*It wasn’t very good of you, Margaret, not 
to tell me that you knew my Miss Agnes all 
the while.’’ 

Agnes turned around and looked towards 
them with that same ‘‘slow smile.’’ There 
was no need to question Lewis now, as she 
intended to the very minute she saw him alone 
again, how he knew where her home was, and 
of her home life. She had never heard Miss 
Churchill’s name before. How well it suited 
her! and how thoroughly happy she looked 
in the success of her little plot! 

** But how did you get here, Susie?’’ 

**She brought me,’’ said Susie, laying her 
head back again contentedly, and wonderfully 
at home. But Susie had lived in fairy land 
so much of her life, and been witness to so 
many Arabian enchantments, that she was 
perfectly satisfied to act in one. 

**But how? Who dressed you, Susie ?’’ 

**Ruthy. She came round just as you went, 
before church, and dressed me in five minutes, 
and told me to keep still as a mouse until Miss 
Agnes came forme. She said you were going 
to spend the day with her; so I knew it was 
all right, and I came; though I did not think 





it was going to be such a lovely house; it’s 
as good as the White Cat’s Palace, I think.’’ 

“Good, Susie! I think you and I shall be 
friends,’’ said Kate, getting down on the floor 
beside her. ‘ Will I do for the White-Cat 
Princess? I’m sister to Miss Agnes.” 

‘‘Margaret looks like a princess with her 
hair that way, doesn’t she? Did you fix it 
so?”? 

But Margaret did not care to have Susie en- 
ter on one of her eulogies. 

‘*Was fathcr at home when you 
away ?’’ 

**Oh, yes; he told me to tell you he hoped 
you and I would have a pleasant time.’’ 

‘She wants to go straight home again, Su- 
sie,’ said Kate; ‘shall we let her?”’ 

**Do you, Margaret? Oh, I wouldn’t!’’ 

The deprecating tone spoke Susie’s satisfac- 
tion with her present surroundings and pros- 
pects very decidedly. 

‘* But I didn’t tell you,’’ said she, breaking 
forth again, ‘‘ how Miss Agnes wrapped me all 
up in a great shawl when she came, and 
mother looked so astonished, and he held me 
all the way.”’ 

‘* There ’s the dinner bell. Come, Susie’’— 
and Kate held out her hand. ‘‘ We dine at 
two on Christmas day, to give the servants an 
afternoon.’’ 

Susie rose with alacrity. 
won’t you, Margaret ?’’ 

‘*T’ll answer for her,’’ said Agnes, as the 
two came close behind. 

‘*T was so glad it was the good gentleman 
who took me to you in the store. I didn’t 
tell you, did I?’ said Susie, dropping Kate’s 
hand to squeeze Margaret’s, by way of vent- 
ing her delight, as they went out into the 
hall. ‘ He said he was going to be my brother, 
too.”’ 

‘* Hush, Susie !”’ 

** He did ; didn’t he, Miss Agnes? and then 
I was to call him Lewis. Do you call him 
Lewis? I should be afraid to.’’ 

**So is she,’’ said some one close behind 
them, who took Margaret’s hand and drew her 
arm through his. ‘Pass on, Kate. Mother 
and father have gone down, Agnes. Anne has 
just come. But she’s going to try very hard, 
Susie.’’ 

It was a grand family dinner, as our readers 
who have already known something of its 
purveying can well imagine. The sirloin be- 
fore Mr. Churchill, the turkey which Mrs. 
Churchill resigned to Mr. Parker’s carving, 
the chicken-pie helped by Agnes, with the 
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many side-dishes and sauces which went to 
make up the feast. Susie’s eyes opened wider 
and wider every moment, and she ceased to 
ask, ‘‘May I, sister?’’ before tasting the 
many dainties with which Mrs. Churchill con- 
tinually filled her plate; and who met all 
Margaret’s ‘‘ Please nots’? with a ‘‘Can’t 
possibly hurt her, my dear; just what she 
needs, building up. Young Dr. Meigs would 
tell youso.’’ Charlie Parker, seated between 
her and his mother, and very busy with his 
potato and turkey, was for once thrown quite 
in the shade. 

The dessert was equally bountiful, though 
Margaret did positively prohibit a huge slice 
of the famous plum pudding to the object of 
Mrs. Churchill’s hospitable cares. Not that 
she herself had been neglected ; there were so 
many to see to her, that if Susie had not been 
there to distract her thoughts from her novel 
position, she would have suffered from painful 
embarrassment. Perhaps Agnes had thought 
of this when laying her plans with Lewis. 
She knew, at least, that it was the only thing 
which would keep Margaret with them all 
day. But the dinner, with the fresh introduc- 
tiens to Mr. and Mrs. Parker, the close neigh- 
borhood of Lewis, and Mr. Churchill’s uncom- 
fortable allusions, was a trying ordeal. Mar- 
garet was only too thankful to find herself 
quite alone with Lewis in the drawing-room, 
after it had all ended, the family disappearing 
in various directions, and Susie with them. 

Yet it was the first moment that she acknow- 
ledged fairly to herself their relation to each 
other, and she stood by the mantel confused 
and shrinking a little, when Lewis came to- 
wards her and folded her closely in his arms. 

‘* My own Margaret—my pearl—all my own, 
soon. You must not make me wait long for 
my hoine.”’ 

She felt his kiss upon her brow as she leaned 
against his heart, and listened to its strong 
throbbing as she had done the night before— 
a fond, loving kiss, but gentle as a woman’s, 
with its lingering pressure. 

*“*You have not had my Christmas gift yet,’’ 
he said, releasing her at length. ‘‘ Will you 
take it, Margaret?’? He slipped a golden 
circlet, with one large pure pearl in the cen- 
tre, on the hand he still held, and she knew 
all that he implied by the emblem. 

The afternoon faded in the twilight; the fire 
shone out with a deeper glow into the dusky 
shadows of the room ; it had passed so swiftly. 
No wonder, when there was so much to be 
said, Margaret moved to speak of her inner 
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life as she had never done before to any hu- 
man being, telling something even of the great 
struggle through which she had passed, not 
to love him. And he in turn—or rather it was 
this that unlocked her heart—traced the gra- 
dual interest he had felt in her from the first 
moment they had met; how the injustice of 
the suspicion which had fallen on her first 
revealed to him that it had deepened into love ; 
and Margaret rejoiced in the trial then, as a 
blessing in disguise, and thanked God for the 
strength that had kept her true to herself and 
her creed, when he said that he had long known 
the real offender, and still hesitated what 
course to pursue towards her. 

The selfishness of lovers is proverbial, and 
it required immense self-denial to come out of 
this mood and go up with Agnes, who came 
to remind them that they were ‘‘still in the 
body,’’ to the sitting-room attached to Mrs. 
Churchill’s chamber. Mrs. Churchill made 
room for her on the comfortable old-fashioned 
sofa, and expatiated on Charlie’s teeth and 
accomplishments, while Susie and the young 
gentleman, on the floor at their feet, apparently 
the best of friends, made interminable proces- 
sions of the animals from his numerous arks. 

Mr. Parker and his respected father-in-law 
meantime were discussing the prospects of 
business in the spring, and Mrs. Parker sat in 
‘*sister Agnes’ room,’’ hearing the whole story 
of the engagement from her. 

When lights disturbed these various iéte @ 
tétes, tea was brought up socially, the hand- 
some silver equipage shining on the round ta- 
ble, at which Mrs. Churchill presided, while 
Kate made herself generally useful as waitress, 
John having his share of the holiday abroad ; 
after which they adjourned to the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Parker excusing herself to see 
Charlie in bed, but not before they had ga- 
thered around the hearth and sung the dear 
old evening hymn, a time-honored custom, 
brought down from Mrs. Churchill’s own 
home. All joined in the hymn; but Susie’s 
voice rose clear and full above the rest, so 
that even Agnes involuntarily paused to listen 
to its strange sweetness, and wonder at the 
child, sitting up erect, with reverently folded 
hands, as she sang— 

**Glory to thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light.”’ 

The united acknowledgment of dependence 
and thanksgiving touched Margaret as nothing 
else had done, and drew her towards them, 
for were they not all of the same ‘‘household 
of faith?” 











The Christmas day was over, and Margaret 
returned to her own lowly home; but she 
would not be there long, for 
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“On her finger was a ring 
She could still see glittering, 
Though the night hid everything. 
(Conclusion next month.) 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TIIOSE WHO GIVE DINNER-PARTIES. 


From a late work, we take the following ex- 
cellent observations :— 

** With respect to setting out a dinner-table, 
everything should be brilliantly clean, and 
nothing should be placed upon it except what 
is wanted; and everything wanted, which can 
conveniently be upon the table, should be 
there, so as to dispense as much as possible 
with attendance, and thereby avoid the trou- 
ble of asking for things. I think it desirable 
not to have lights upon it, nor, indeed, any- 
thing which can interrupt the freest commu- 
nication among the guests. The art of throw- 
ing the most agreeable light upon a table is 
well worth cultivating. Instead of inconve- 
nient and useless centre-pieces, I would have 
a basket of beautiful bread, white and brown, 
in the middle of the table, with a silver fork 
on each side, so that the guests could help 
themselves, which would be perfectly easy 
with a party not exceeding eight, which limit 
] understand in all Isay. I would have the 
wine placed upon the table in such a manner 
as to be as much as possible within the reach 
of each person, and I hold stands for decanters 
to be impediments, and coolers also, except 
perhaps in very hot weather. Instead of the 
supernumeraries we now see, I would have 
one or more sets of cruets upon the table, ac- 
cording to the size of the party, and contain- 
ing those things which are continually wanted, 
and which it is desirable to have at hand. 

Whatever dish is placed upon the table, it 
ought to be preceded by allits minor adjuncts, 
and accompanied by the proper vegetables, 
quite hot, sv that it may be enjoyed entirely 
and at once. I am an advocate for dumb 
waiters; and the smaller the party is, the 
more they are desirable, because attendants 
are a restraint upon conversation, and upon 
one’s ease in general. 

With respect to the dinner itself, there are 
two kinds of dinners: one simple, consisting 
of few dishes ; the other embracing a variety. 

soth kinds are good in their way, and both 
deserving attention; but, for constancy, I 
greatly prefer the simple style. In the first 
place, it is necessary not to be afraid of not 


| having enough, and so to go into the other 
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extreme, and have a great deal too much, as 
is almost invariably the practice. It is also 
necessary not to be afraid of the table looking 
bare, and so to crowd it with dishes not wanted, 
or before they are wanted, whereby they be- 
come cold and sodden. ‘Enough is as good 
as a feast,’ is a sound maxim, as well in pro- 
viding asineating. The advantages of having 
only enough are these: It saves expense, trou- 
ble, and attendance ; it removes temptation, 
and induces contentment, and it affords the 
best chance of having a well-dressed dinner, 
by concentrating the attention of the cook. 
The having too much, and setting dishes on 
the table merely for appearance, are practices 
arising out of prejudices, which, if once broken 
through, would be looked upon, and deserved- 
ly, as the height of vulgarity. 

In proportion to the smallness of dinner 
ought to be its excellence, both as to the quality 
of the materials and the cooking. When the 
materials and the cooking are of the best, and 
the dinner is served according to the most ap- 
proved rules of comfort, the plainest, cheapest 
food has attractions which are seldom to be 
found in the most labored attempts. 

In general, there is far too little attention 
paid to varying the mode of dining according 
to the temperature of the seasohs. Summer 
dinners are, for the most part, as heavy and 
as hot as those in winter, and the consequence 
is they are frequently very oppressive. In 
hot weather they ought to be of a light, cool- 
ing nature, and accompanied with beverages 
well iced, rather than with pure wine, espe- 
cially of the stronger kinds. I cannot think 
there is any danger from such diet to those 
who use it moderately. The danger, I appre- 
hend, lies in excess from the pleasure felt in 
allaying thirst and heat. The season in which 
Nature produces fruit and vegetables in the 
greatest abundance, is surely that in which 
they ought to be most used. In hot weather 
the chief thing to be aimed at is, to produce a 
light and cool feeling, both by the manage- 
ment of the room and the nature of the repast. 
In winter, warmth and substantial diet afford 
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the most satisfaction. In damp weather, when 
the digestion is the weakest, the diet ought to 
be moderate, but warm and stimulating; and 
in bracing weather, I think plain and sub- 
stantial food the most appropriate. By study- 
ing to suit the repast to the temperature, the 
greatest satisfaction may be given at the cheap- 
est rate. 

One of the greatest luxuries, to my mind, in 
dining, is to be able to command plenty of 
good vegetables, well served up; but this is a 
luxury vainly hoped for at set parties. Every- 
body of genuine taste is delighted with a dis- 
play of vegetables of superior order; and if 
great attention was bestowed upon that part 
of dinners, instead of upon the many other 
dishes, dinners would be at once more whole- 
some and more satisfactory to the palate, and 
often less expensive. With respect to variety 
of vegetables, I think the same rule applies as 
to other dishes. In French cookery, vegetables 
meet with attention much more proportionate 
to their importance than in ours, and appropri- 
ateness in serving them is much more studied. 

In conformity with my dislike to show or 
display in anything connected with dinners, I 





prefer a service of plain white ware to plate or 
ornamented china. There is a simplicity in 
white ware, and an appearance of cleanliness 
and purity, indicative of a proper feeling, and 
a due attention in the right direction. 

As to desserts I am no great friend to them : 
I enjoy fruit much more at any other time of 
the day. At any rate, I would have them in 
great moderation, and confined to a few kinds 
of ripe fruit. Preserved fruits are, in my* 
opinion, cloying after dinner. 

Common soup made at home, fish of little 
cost, any joint, the cheapest vegetables, some 
happy and inexpensive introduction, like the 
crab, and a pudding, provided everything is 
good in quality and the dishes are well dressed, 
and served hot and in succession with their 
adjuncts, will insure a quantity of enjoyment, 
which no one need be afraid to offer, and so it 
will be with any combination in the same 
style; but then it is absolutely necessary not 
to overdo the thing on the one hand, and on 
the other to direct the attention entirely in 
the right course ; to think nothing of display 
or fashion, but only of realities, and to dispose 
everything for comfort and ease.’’ 
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IV. 


BY LUCY NWN. GODFREY. 


Ir was late in the evening. Mr. Laselle had 
been quietly reading his newspaper, ever and 
anon glancing at his wife, as she sat in an 
attitude of earnest thought, till he saw the 
look of anxiety, which her face had worn 
during the last half hour, displaced by an ex- 
pression of determination ; then, folding his 
newspaper, he simply asked: ‘‘ Well, mother, 
what is it ?”’ 

**Do you think you can spare me from home 
a week or two ?’’ 

‘*Possibly. But whose burden are you try- 
ing to fit upon your shoulders now, that you 
may annihilate it ?’’ 

Mrs. Laselle smiled, as she replied: ‘I 
wish I had that magic power for annihilating 
evil which you so often attribute to me. I 
have been thinking of your niece, Hattie 
Leland. I received a letter from her to-day; 
but her letters are very different from what 
they were a half dozen years ago. It is easier 
to feel than to describe the change. I fear 
she is not developing herself into the noble 
woman I once thought she would make. She 


seems careful and troubled about little duties 
to the exclusion of more important ones. 
From her letters, and the brief interview I 
had with her at her sister’s, last summer, [ 
should think her more interested in a child’s 
frock than in its moral training.’’ 

‘“‘What! Hattie extravagant in dress!’’ 
ejaculated Mr. Laselle, in a tone of surprise. 

‘*‘No; that is not my meaning. On the 
contrary, she was not dressed so well as in 
her girlhood, when she gave only necessary 
attention to the subject. Now, I might sup- 
pose that necessity compels her to be very 
economical ; for, were she obliged to devote 
her time to the saving of money, that which 
seems almost littleness of mind would be a 
duty, and, performed as such, would help her 
to grow in character; but this can hardly be 
the case, since her husband’s income is large, 
and he seems a generous, chivalrous gentle- 
man, who would scorn to put his wife upon a 
short allowance. 
puzzles me; and I have just concluded to 
accept one of her numerous invitations for 


Indeed, the whole subject 
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me to visit her, that I may see more clearly if 
she be in difficulty, as I fear, and aid her if 
possible.’’ 

‘*You have my hearty consent. I shall 
only miss your society, since the girls are 
exceedingly thoughtful for my comfort when 
you are away.”’ 

**You need not miss my society much, as 
all the children will look to you for that men- 
tal stimulus I am wont to furnish for them. 
Indeed, Charles, we ought to be grateful for 
such children.”’ 

I need not give a further record of the con- 
versation, as I do not propose to make the 
reader acquainted with Mrs. Laselle’s home- 
circle at present. The next day was spent by 
that lady in making such arrangements for 
her family as should insure their comfort 
during her absence; and the day following 
found her on her way to Mr. Leland’s. She 
arrived just before tea-time, and had only a 
brief interval—during which she was assisted 
by her delighted niece—for ridding herself of 
the dust of travel, before Mr. Leland came in, 
and greeted her almost as heartily as his wife 
had done. Thesupper hour flew by, hastened 
on, as it was, by a lively conversation. 

When Mr. Leland stepped into the hall, 
preparatory to going out again, he took a 
package from the table, exclaiming: ‘‘ Ah, 
Hattie, prayexcuse me! I was so delightedly 
surprised to see Aunt Sophie that I forgot it 
was your birthday; but I remembered it this 
afternoon. There! is not that elegant ?’’ 
And he held up the charming silver cake- 
basket he had just unwrapped. 

Aunt Sophie noticed the first sad expression 
upon the face of her niece; but her husband 
saw only the smile which he expected, as she 
thanked him, and hastened to compare it with 
the one upon the table, that they might see 
its superior beauty. 

When Mrs. Laselle found herself alone for 
the night, she was quite as much perplexed 
to account for all she had seen as she had 
been before leaving home. She had not had 
an evening’s conversation with her niece with- 
out learning that Hattie Leland was fulfilling 
the promise of her girlhood. Hattie had 
sought her advice concerning the moral train- 
ing of her children with an eagerness that 
showed her deepinterest in the subject. Mrs. 
Laselle had also thoroughly enjoyed their 
earnest conversation upon self-improvement ; 
and she recognized in her niece one who was 
striving to do every duty with an earnestness 
which would seem capable of commanding 





success. She would have supposed herself 
entirely misled in the fears which had induced 
her to undertake the journey, as she saw one 
pleasant, elegantly furnished room after an- 
other, with the multitude of articles of mere 
luxury on every side, and thought of the 
evident devotion to his wife which she had 
noticed in Herbert Leland; but, when she 
was about to pronounce herself unjustly sus- 
picious of an evil where there was none, she 
remembered the sad look upon Hattie’s face 
as she saw the elegant basket, and thought 
of the fact that the children’s dresses were 
made of those which their mother had worn 
years before; while, to an observant eye, 
which had noted the liberal expenditure of 
preceding years, there was an appearance of 
economy in the wardrobe of her niece but ill 
comparing with the surrounding luxury. If 
Mrs. Laselle had doubted Mr. Leland’s will- 
ingness to share his purse with his wife, she 
would have been convinced the following 
morning. Upon Hattie’s saying, at the break- 
fast-table, that, as she was going out with her 
aunt, she would like to do a little shopping, 
he handed her his well-filled porte-monnaie, 
telling her to take all she wished, remarking, 
at the same time, to Mrs. Laselle, that he was 
always willing to divide with his wife, even 
to the last copper. But it was fortunate for 
him that Hattie would not wish to run him in 
debt, since that would vex him. The canver- 
sation then turned upon his business, and 
she was informed that he could command one 
thousand dollars each year, without any risk 
of losing; and Mr. Leland added: ‘That 
ought to be enough for any reasonable man 
to live upon here in the country.”’ 

Mrs. Laselle could only wonder, as she saw 
her niece turn from the elegant, all-wool 
cashmere, which she evidently admired, to 
select a very pretty, because modest-looking, 
de laine, cf less than half the former’s price. 

Nearly a week of Aunt Sophie’s visit had 
passed, and she was about to conclude that, 
though there must be something wrong in 
the family where one spent much and the 
other little, the mystery would evade her, and 
her visit, though a very pleasant one, would 
be without particular profit to any one, when 
a careless remark from an intimate friend of 
Hattie’s elicited a reply which made all clear 
to her. 

Mrs. Price had already made a long call, 
during which the three ladies had chatted of 
the several pleasure excursions which had 
been planned and executed on Aunt Sophie’s 
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account, when she exclaimed, with animation: 
‘*But, dear me! I came near forgetting what 
Icame for. I found two elegant porte-mon- 
naies in at Conant’s. Just see!’’—and she 
handed one to Hattie for examination—“ is it 
not elegant? And such a pretty new style, 
too! Now, you have carried that old purse 
of vours so long, I know you will take the 
mate to it; and then there will be none but 
yours and mine in town, you know.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Hattie, rather sadly, for her 
purse was really worn, as well as old-fash- 
ioned, ‘‘ I don’t think I can afford it.’’ 

‘*Oh, pshaw! that is ridiculous! it is only 
two dollars. Come, let me call and send it over 
as I go past; it is such a beauty, it will be 
gone, if you wait.” 

‘*T really cannot take it,’’ said Hattie, more 
firmly. 

‘* Well, you are a little the strangest woman! 
Here you are denying yourself the very com- 
forts of life, while your husband is spending 
everything as fast as he can lay hands on it. 
I tell you, if Herbert Leland were my hus- 
band, we would soon see which could make 
the money fly the faster. I would be sure 
to have my share while it was going.’’ 

‘*No, Sarah,’’ replied the young wife, her 
face glowing with feeling, ‘‘if he were your 
husband, you would see that his duty and 
yours were not the same. You would love to 
compare his noble, generous nature with that 
of the worldlings about him. But you would 
see the necessity of your own self-denial not 
only for his sake, but for that of the children, 
who want more and more, as they grow 
older.”’ 

‘*See the necessity for self-denial! No, 
indeed, I would not. I would like to know 
how much better off your husband is to-day 
because you have counted every copper you 
have spent for these four years. He is not 
one cent; he will spend all he has. If you 
help him as fast as ever you can, he will do 
nomore. Come, get the porte-monnaie. You 
certainly need it; and, if you do not get it, 
Mr. Leland will be buying it for some friend 
or other, who will not need it half so much.”’ 

‘*No, Sarah; please do not urge me any 
more. I know my own duty best,’’ said Mrs. 
Leland ; and her friend half petulantly bowed 
herself out of the room as she said— 

‘*When I want you to have anything like 
mine again, you will know it.”’ 

As Mrs. Laselle listened to this conversa- 
tion, she wondered that she had not read the 
riddle right before. ‘‘He is generous, but 
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not just,’? she murmured; and instantly she 
tried to think of some way by which his moral 
character might be so mirrored to him that he 
should see its imperfection, and seek tv im- 
prove. Her meditations were interrapted, 
for, as the visitor closed the door, Hattie 
threw herself sobbing upon the stool at her 
aunt’s feet, saying, as she buried her face in 
Mrs. Laselle’s apron: ‘‘Oh, Aunt Sophie! am 
I not right? Please give me some encourage- 
ment, as you used to in the dear old times.”’ 

** Yes, dear, you are at least partly right. 
You should strive to save something for the 
days of sickness and old age, as well as for 
the education of your children, even if, as 
Mrs. Price says, there is nothing gained by it. 
With your sensitive, highly cultivated con- 
science, the course she recommends would 
bring no increase of happiness at present, 
while it would cause a deal of sorrow, if days 
of adversity should come. Endeavoring to 
make amends for your husband’s extrava- 
gance is not all your duty, however. You 
must strive to show him that his generosity 
may be carried too far. His happiness will 
not be lessened, if he learns to appreciate your 
self-denial sufficiently to render it unneces- 
sary.”’ 

** Oh, my self-denial is not worth a thought ! 
I have all I need, and many a costly present 
besides. Herbert always thinks me well 
dressed ; and, so long as I can please his eye, 
I need not care for others. But’’—and the 
sweet voice was instinctively lowered—‘‘I do 
care, sometimes, dear aunt, when my carefal 
economy seems almost meanness. I have 
suffered more than you were aware of during 
your visit, since I have read in your face your 
surprise that I should have forgotten my 
old habit of distributing half-worn garments 
among the poor. I could not tell you, aunty, 
that I really see few poorer than myself.”’ 
Again her face was hidden to conceal the 
tears. 

Mrs. Laselle’s thoughts, as she compared 
the self-denying generosity of the wife with 
the careless liberality of the husband, would 
have shocked her gentle niece. There are 
times when simple appreciation seems flat- 
tery, and, as such, wounds those whom it was 
intended to soothe. Mrs. Laselle knew this; 
and in her words of encouragement she avoided 
the praise she could have heartily bestowed. 

When Hattie regained her self-possession, 
the conversation was continued. Aunt Sophie 
did not consider herself sufficiently acquainted 
with Mr. Leland to broach the subject to him ; 
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hence she was the more anxious to persuade 
her niece to use her powerful influence for his 
improvement. She advised Hattie to avoid 
concealing her self-denial from him so care- 
fully as she had done. If he should see that 
she really wished for more than she felt that 
he could afford, it would appeal to a better 
generosity than the thoughtless kind he had 
been indulging. 

Hattie was astonished to find, at the close 
of the conversation, that she was glad that 
her aunt was acquainted with the peculiarity 
in her husband which she had sought so care- 
fully to conceal. She had been encouraged 
and strengthened by Mrs. Laselle’s counsels ; 
and there was a pleasure in knowing that her 
efforts to do all her duty were appreciated. 

That opportunity for speaking to Mr. Leland 
upon the subject, which Aunt Sophie would 
not have sought, lest she should seem too 
forward, offered itself to her so plainly that 
she considered it a duty to improve it. The 
last evening of her visit was drawing to a 
She had been enjoying an earnest con- 
versation with her niece when a cry in the 
nursery summoned the careful mother from 
the room. Hattie had but just left her when 
Mr. Leland came in, and, after some careless 
conversation, remarked that he had not for- 
gotten it was the last evening of her stay. 
‘*Tt has been a very pleasant visit to us,’’ he 
continued; ‘‘and, that you may sometimes 
be reminded of our home, I beg your accept- 
ance of this trifle.’’ As he finished speaking, 
he handed her the mate to Mrs. Price’s porte- 
monnaie. Mrs. Laselle was not so much sur- 
prised as to lose her self-possession. She 
thanked him earnestly, not for his kindness 
in remembering her thus, but for the pains 
he had taken to make her visit a pleasant 
one. She assured him that she should need 
no other memento of the past week’s plea- 
sures than her memory would furnish; and 
then, returning the elegant porte-monnaie, 
she asked him to present it to his wife, as 
though he had thought of no one else in 
making the purchase. He was about to re- 
fuse, when Mrs. Laselle repeated to him a 
part of the conversation which she had over- 
heard between his wife and Mrs. Price, and 
assured him that Hattie needed such an 
article, while she did not. Then, hearing 
Mrs. Leland’s step in the passage, she hastily 
added: ‘‘Do as I bid you, and do not be 
offended with me, for I will explain myself 
further before I leave.’’ 

Dropping the porte-monnaie in his pocket, 


close. 





he said: ‘I will await your explanation, as I 
prefer to get Hattie another one.”’ 

A little time after, they retired to their 
rooms; but it was hours before Mrs. Laselle 


laid her busy brain upon a pillow. There, in 
the still night-watches, she strove to write 
that which should awaken Herbert Leland to 
a realization of his own character. Tenderly 
she approached the task; and, even while 
she chided him, he could but feel that she did 
so from an earnest, kindly interest in his wel- 
fare and that of his dear ones. She did not 
dwell upon the wrong he had done. She 
not merely strove to awaken his own con- 
science, but she lingered on the beautiful un- 
selfishness of his wife. While he had been 
merely gratifying his taste and his love of 
making a fine appearance by the selection of 
elegant articles as gifts for those whose plea- 
sure was of little comparative importance to 
him, she had toiled early and late that he 
might have the means to gratify these tastes. 
She had been willingly misjudged, generously 
relinquishing even the appreciation of friends, 
lest it should be accompanied by censure for 
her husband. 

After sending his thoughts wandering over 
memory’s tablets for records of past failures 
in duty, Mrs. Laselle bade him look to the 
future. Should illness disable him, did he 
intend to look to those he had befriended for 
support? She assured him that, even if his 
independent spirit should allow him to ask 
assistance, he would find it refused, or grudg- 
ingly bestowed. Then she cautioned him not 
to disregard the generous inclinations which 
would habitually come to him, reminding him 
that he would be far more worthy of respect 
for his liberality if he would be just as well 
as generous—just to himself, to his family, 
and to their future interests. She showed 
him that his free-heartedness, which had be- 
come so marked, had often been merely 
impulsive. She asked if he had ever denied 
himself any comfort, or even any accustomed 
luxury, that he might give to others, and re- 
minded him that self-denial is the parent of 
the truest generosity. She suggested much 
to his thought, as she chose rather to give 
impetus to his own ideas than to furnish him 
the views she cherished. She begged him to 
make it a matter of careful self-examination, 
as she was assured that his errors proceeded 
from thoughtlessness, which, however, weuld 
require earnest, prayerful effort before it 
should be overcome. The whole paper was 
caleulated to make a strong impression upon 
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one wishing for correct views of duty, as Mr. 
Leland did. 

There was little time for conversation the 
next morning, as Aunt Sophie left her friends 
early. She handed her written counsels to 
her nephew, saying, as she did so: ‘‘ Here are 
the explanations I promised you. I think 
they will satisfy you that we shall each be 
happier if Hattie has that gift.’’ 

The night after Mrs. Laselle’s arrival at 
home, when the family had retired to their 
several rooms, and she was alone with her 
husband, he inquired concerning her: mission. 

** Ah, it was my turn to receive a lesson this 
time !’’ she replied. ‘‘ Another time, I think 
I will be less ready to doubt the development 
of one whom I know to have started right. 
Hattie is truly a superior woman.” 

‘*You do not mean that your observation 
was entirely at fault ?’’ queried the gentleman. 

‘*Not exactly. Her husband has been 
thoughtless, and she conscientiously disposed 
to assume his duties; but I trust she sees her 
mistake now,’’ was the reply; and Mrs. La- 
selle gladly dismissed the subject. She did 
not say that she hoped that Mr. Leland also 
saw his mistake, for she felt no such hope 
then. She was weary from the over-exertion 
of the previous night and a day’s travel; and 
the hope and trust that had blessed her, as 
she wrote her appeal to her nephew, seemed 
folly, as she recollected them. So it often is. 
Our Father gives us the faith and the strength 
necessary for the duty he appoints unto us; 
but, when it is finished, we relapse into hu- 
man despondency, and, forgetful that he has 
strengthened us, we feel that it was folly to 
have undertaken the task. Now, as Mrs. 
Laselle looked back upon her endeavors to 
influence Mr. Leland, they seemed wholly 
presumptuous; and she scarce dared hope 
that she had not given offence; yet not the 
less had good seed been sown. 

When Aunt Sophie next received a letter 
from Hattie Leland, there was a brief note 
inclosed from her husband, in which he ex- 
pressed his hearty thanks for the interest she 
had taken in his welfare, and his hopes that 
he might profit by her teachings. Hattie 
wrote that Herbert gave her that elegant 
porte-monnaie which Mrs. Price had urged 
her to buy on the very day of her aunt’s 
departure ; and she did not prize the gift the 
less that it was accompanied by an assurance 
that he had resolved that, for the future, he 
should purchase no unnecessary article for 
any one without consulting her. 





In after years, Mrs. Laselle had no cause 
for complaining of Hattie Leland’s letters fail- 
ing to be true indices of her character; and 
their correspondence was a source of profit as 
well as pleasure to both parties. Many visits 
have been exchanged between the two fami- 
lies since the one which we have recorded. 
Hattie has often thanked her aunt for the 
change she wrought in her husband’s habits. 
But Mr. Leland never referred to the subject, 
after his note of thanks, till a few weeks 
since, when Mr. and Mrs. Laselle accepted an 
invitation to be at the home of the Lelands 
upon Hattie’s birthday. 

As the gentlemen were conversing after tea, 
Herbert said to his uncle: ‘‘I wonder if you 
know how much of my present prosperity I 
owe to your wife ?”’ 

‘*T presume she would disclaim having had 
anything to do with it,’’ replied Mr. Laselle. 

‘*Well,’? said Mr. Leland, “let me give 
you a bit of a history of myself, and you will 
see. I was never taught the value of money. 
As a young man, I always commanded a large 
salary; but I always spent it all. I am sure 
I could never tell what my money went for. 
I had no bad habits; that is, I never drank 
wine or used tobacco; but I had expensive 
tastes. I had contracted a habit of buying 
everything which pleased my fancy. I could 
always find some one who would accept my 
foolish purchases as presents. When I had 
thus disposed of large sums, I began to pride 
myself upon my generosity. My vanity was 
flattered by hearing myself called free-hearted, 
liberal, and generous, by those who were sure 
to be well paid for their compliments. Our 
jeweller looked upon me as his best customer, 
and never failed to notify me when he received 
anything new. I lived fast, rarely stopping 
to think seriously of life’s duties; when I did, 
and was sure that I was not doing the good I 
ought, I would hasten to put my name upon 
some charity subscription-list for a large sum ; 
and, having thus bought off conscience, I 
would go on as before. I married, with my 
customary disregard for the future. I did not 
ask myself whether I could support a family 
upon the same sum which I had spent for 
myself. Luckily, I had an economical wife ; 
and, as there were fewer calls for me to pay 
the bills for sleigh-rides and the like, I had to 
deny myself nothing to which I had been ac- 
customed. I still spent all my income, but, 
fortunately, had a horror of being in debt. 
One would have supposed that the birth of 
children would have made me change my 
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habits; but it did not. I was, usually per- 
fectly careless as regarded the future. Occa- 
sionally, I would resolve upon some change, 
but would forget my good resolutions almost 
as soon as they were formed. Meantime, my 
wife was practising the closest economy. I 
liked to suppose that she enjoyed it*; but 
Aunt Sophie led me to see myself and Hattie 
as others saw us. I was somewhat mortified 
to find my generosity was nothing better than 
carelessness; but I was aroused to look about 
me. I found myself thirty years old, with 
nothing I could call my own, except my trea- 
sure of a wife, my three children, and my 
household furniture, which had, with the 
exception of some articles only valued for 
their beauty, been provided by Hattie’s father 
at the time of our marriage. Aunt Sophie did 
not show me my fault without suggesting 
means for rectifying it; and often since has 
Hattie been to her with questions of house- 
hold economy which puzzled us. To-day, I 
own the house we live in. I have provided 
for my family, in case of my illness or death, 
by getting my health and life insured, and 
have sufficient fands to send my boys to col- 
lege, and defray all necessary expenses for 
the education of my daughter. Meantime, 
the money I have spent for others, carefully, 
as a part of my social duty, has, I believe, 
been productive of far more happiness and 
lasting good than the much larger sums I 





spent thoughtlessly. For these things, I feel 
deeply grateful to her who showed me my 
duty to my family.” 

At this moment, they were joined by the 
ladies, who were talking of a family in the 
vicinity who were needing assistance. 

“The head of the family has been ill for 
several months,’’? Hattie remarked; ‘and 
they have been obliged to sell a great deal of 
nice furniture at a sacrifice, as they were 
wholly dependent upon his salary.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’? said Herbert, ‘‘*the Greys have 
lived up*totheir means. I hope you will help 
them, Hattie. Remember that their situation 
is just what ours might have been if Aunt 
Sophie never had visited us.’’ 

‘*Say, rather,’? said Mrs. Laselle, ‘their 
situation is what yours might have been, had 
your wife been as thoughtless as her hus- 
band.”’ 

“Oh, aunty!’ exclaimed Hattie, depre- 
catingly. 

‘* Well, then,’’ said Aunt Sophie, ‘‘let the 
treys remind you of what you might have 
suffered, had you not each tried to do your 
whole duty so far as you realized it. Our 
Father, in his wisdom, might have shown you 
the right through other agency than mine. I 
am grateful to him for the opportunity he 
gave; though I would not be humbled by 
such an over-estimate of my influence as Her- 
bert was disposed to make.”’ 


HOUSE GARDENS. 


(See engravings, page 391.) 


Some writer speaks of it as one of the most 
essential things for human happiness, to ‘‘cul- 
tivate a thick undergrowth of small plea- 
sures.’” 

In the line of this undergrowth lies the whole 
subject of house ornamentation. 

It is not sufficient that a house be so ar- 
ranged as to be neat, warm, light, comfort- 
able. It is capable, furthermore, of producing, 
above all this, in the home atmosphere, a con- 
stant gentle influx of pleasure, which soothes 
the nerves and insensibly rests the soul. 

A house should, in this respect, be like the 
great house of Nature which our heavenly 
Father has provided, in which, over and above 
the uses of everything, there is a constant 
emanation of beauty, so that the eye and the 
senses are constantly soothed and refreshed. 





But many persons, on hearing this, begin 
instantly to feel in their pockets, and to talk 
of the expensiveness of good pictures and en- 
gravings, the necessity of securing essentials 
first, and the costliness of necessary living, 
which, according to them, utterly forecloses 
the possibility of any provision for the esthetic 
faculties in their household arrangements. 

Without stopping to say how much of what 
is called necessary in ordinary housekeeping 
might be saved from upholstery and needless 
or unhealthy table luxury, and given to a ge- 
nial art culture and house ornamentation, we 
intend now to treat of a very humble and 
cheap form of the subject, house ornamenta- 
tion, by adopting therein and thereabouts, 
Nature’s elegancies ready made. 

Plants, flowers, grasses, mosses, and ferns, 
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are ornaments ready made, which God gives 
us for the picking up, and which it is inexcus- 
able to neglect—which may be so distributed 
about our households as to be a constant sug- 
gestion to us of the inexhaustible freshness 
and beauty of our Father’s works. 

We have seen with delight, and many others 
besides us may have coveted, those splendid 
parlor gardens, in which hot-house plants, ar- 
ranged under a glass shade, grow and flourish 
without giving to anybody the care of water- 
ing or tending. But these charming arrange- 
ments range at a price between twenty-five 
and fifty dollars, and are therefore wholly out 
of proportion to the means of those in humble 
and moderate circumstances. 

But when we turn away with a sigh, let us 
ask, after all, ‘‘ Are there no wild-wood mosses, 
no tiny vines, no grasses in the neighboring 
marsh or field, which we might combine to- 
gether under glass of a less expensive con- 
struction, and realize all the pleasures of these 
more costly arrangements?’’ The feathery 
lycopodium of the green-house is trodden 
under foot as a common moss in Italy, and we 
have many a moss and wild vine whose effect 
is quite as beautiful. A lady of our acquaint- 
ance has in her parlor a plain black case, 
epening with a hinged lid, somewhat like a 
milliner’s show-case. The bottom of this has 
azine pan about three inches deep, and in this 
receptacle grow and flourish ferns, mosses, 
wild vines and berries, with all the freedom 
and abundance of their native woods. The 
expense of such a case is from one to seven 
dollars, and any carpenter can make it. 

Suppose that our city friends, in their sum- 
mer vacation in the country, provide them- 
selves with a receptacle like this; fill the pan 
when you get there with wood mould, such as 
you find at the roots of a dense clump of trees ; 
mix this with finely broken charcoal, for which 
you may make interest at the cooking-stove 
of any of your culinary acquaintances. The 
object of this charcoal is to prevent any sour- 
ness and unhealthy fermentation, which may 
prevent growth in its incipient stages. Here, 
then, you have a foundation on which, from 
time to time, you work. 

You mould your soil into minute mountains 
and valleys; you find a mossy stone in one 
walk, and forthwith erect it into a mountain ; 
you happen to have a great shell, and you 
put that in, and plant it with delicate ferns. 
The thing grows daily under your eyes; and 
yourchildren begin to look through the woods 
with awakened eyes. Every day you find 





something new; and arrangements and re- 
arrangements vary every day. Inthe autumn, 
you inclose your treasure in a packing-box, 
with only the precaution of pasting a strip or 
two of paper across each pane of glass to pre- 
vent its being cracked with the vibration, and 
seeing that your treasure is kept ‘‘this side 
up with care ;”’ and, when you get home, you 
have a fragment of the wildwood in your par- 
lor, which asks little light, little care, only 
perhaps a thorough sprinkling once a week, 
and will keep on silently growing all winter. 
Such a case set by the sick-bed of an invalid 
is a priceless treasure, for the thousand va- 
rieties of woodland life are, as it were, epito- 
mized in it. Here scarlet partridge-berries 
from day to day grow larger and redder; there 
a feathery moss begins to put out new tips ; 
or a hooded one gradually changes its sober 
brown cap for a cap of brilliant scarlet. Till 
one has tired collecting them, one has no idea 
of the inexhaustible variety and quaint beauty 
of mosses. They are not read at a glance, 
like plants and flowers, but will bear infinite 
pondering. They are a peculiar generation, 
flowering and bearing seed in strange, hidden 
ways of their own; and the creeping, silent 
perseverance of their growth has a soothing 
effect on one who studies them. 

But even without the glass case, one may do 
something very pleasing in the way of house 
culture of mosses. We could narrate a very 
successful experiment in which a superannu- 
ated old waiter was the only available founda- 
tion. Earth mixed with broken charcoal was 
the substratum; and moss being added, well 
drenched with water, an artificial swamp was 
formed, in which pitcher-plants, and a variety 
of aquatic tribes of the same general water- 
loving taste and turn, throve harmoniously 

Moss has the good properties of a 
it is an admirable receptacle for 


together. 
sponge ; 
water; and the roots of aquatic plants will 
run among it with greater satisfaction than 
even in the earth. The common garden 
forget-me-not is a water-plant, which thrives 
especially when treated in this way. Young 
bulbs of the Callus Ethiopica also thrive 
therein, as well as ferns and various swamp 
grasses. 

A collection arranged in this way needs to 
be kept wet, like a swamp, and, moreover, to 
be sprinkled with a fine brush every day, till 
everything glitters and bears drops, as after a 
heavy dew; and truly the operation of water- 
ing and tending is its own reward; for, when 
you have covered every twig, and leaf, and 
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star of moss with fine sparkling globules of 
water, it is as if one had stolen, in midwinter, 
a slice out of a dewy summer morning. 

The wild-flowers of our woods, if carefully 
treated, may be made charming house orna- 
ments. As a general thing, they have all 
that degree of hardihood that they may be 
dug up, in bud or blossoming, in a shady par- 
lor, as unconsciously as in their native woods. 
A large dinner-platter, if you have nothing 
apter, covered with earth, may be banked up 
thick with wild blue violets, which will last a 
week or ten days in your parlor; and the 
work of looking them up and arranging them 
will save many a doctor’s bill. You may 
vary your arrangements infinitely. Blue 
violets may be bordered by the brook side 
and in all shady watery places; or you may 
make edges of the fair eyebright, which one 
of our little householders calls the ‘“ bird- 
flower,’’ because he has noticed, in his short 
experience, that it always comes when birds 
begin to sing. 

The English ivy, which now can be got for 
a trifling expense at most greenhouses, is a 
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plant that will grow and thrive almost any- 
where in a house, if it be kept moist enough. 
The best plan is to set the pot in a larger one, 
and fill the interstices between with moss, and 
keep it constantly soaked. 

We have seen the whole side of a drawing- 
room thus covered with trailing ivy, running 
around the pictures, casting a festoon around 
a statuette, and giving to the wintry apart- 
ment the charm of a bower. 

The German ivy has also a most vigorous 
habit of growth. It is of a thinner texture, 
and will not, like the other, do well in dark 
and shady nooks; but in a window where it 
has the sun, it makes nothing of giving you a 
fresh green shoot, three feet long, in a week, 
and will soon turn any window into a bower. 

All the ferns, so far as we have tried, may 
be easily dug up, potted, and used as parlor 
ornaments ; and the shadier your parlor, the 
better. You may have whole fern banks 
there if you like; and truly no ornament can 
be more graceful than these wild plumes of 
forest feathers. 






BY CLARA AUG#USTA. 


Tuts world’s people is rather shaller about 
some things; now, ain’t they? Philosophers 
may say as much as they like about the won- 
derfulness of this spear, and the remarkable 
intelligibleness of the habitations that live 
here; but, for my part, I must confess that I 
never seed anything wonderful in all my life, 
except Jonathan Muchland’s whiskers and the 
steeple on our new meetin’-’us. Them is 
wonders that it’s worth a ninepence to see; 
and what the reason is that folks don’t say no 
more about ’em is a mystery to me. 

Poor Jonathan! he ought to be noticed, for 
he’s been five year, to my sartin knowledge, 
ilin’ his chin with bear’s ile, and drinkin’ sas- 
safras bitters, to prognosticate the growth of 
his mousetarches, as he calls ’em. Why in 
the name of common sense he calls ’em so, I 
can’t think. They ain’t nowhere like the 
color of any mouse that ever our cat ketched ; 
and it must be that he means the kind of 
mice that is told about in a book writ by 
Shakspeare, or some of his friends—‘‘ Cinde- 
rella.’’ There, you know, they made coach- 





men out of rats, and hosses out of mice; and 
in the book that Uncle Jim give me when I 
was a girl, the hosses was painted yellow-red, 
jest for all the world the color of Jonathan’s 
mousetarches. Next Sunday, to meetin’, you 
jest look at ’em, if you don’t believe me. 

But there! I’m afraid I sha’n’t get at what 
I want to tell you. I’ve got so much in my 
head that I can’t hardly manage to keep the 
idees back. I want to describe somethin’ that 
happened to me last June, about the time that 
sister Susan’s baby was named. 

You know they ’ve got asteamboat on Lake 
Winnepisseogee, and every summer there’s 
a great fuss with everybody to go over the 
Lake in the boat? Well, ye see I’d hearn 
tell so much of the fine thing, that I took a 
powerful notion of seein’ of it and ridin’ in it 
myself. I’m nat’rally a little afeard of 
steam—a bilin’ tea-kettle, for instance-—and 
I’ve never dared to lift one sence I scalded 
the top of my foot so bad with my copper 
saucepan, last winter. Why, that one scald 
cost Reuben, for doctor’s fees, over twenty 
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dollars ; and it’s made a limp in my gait that 
I shall kerry to my grave. 

Well, I kept thinkin’ the matter over; and 
at last I got so excited about it that I detar- 
mined to encroach the subject upon your 
Uncle Reuben. So one day, while Reuben 
was a settin’ by the fire, with a foot on each 
andiron, and a book about pirates in his 
hand—you know your uncle is famous for 
reading—I went up to him, and took a chair 
aside of him, and sez I: ‘* Reuben, if I live 
till next week, I’m agoin’ over the lake, like 
other folks. I’ve as good a right to see 
something of the world as anybody. I’ve 
allers worked hard and fared hard, and it’s 
time I enjoyed a little of life.’’ 

**Yes,’? sez Reuben, turning over a leaf, 
‘*the Pilgrims did fare hard; but it’s nothin’ 
to read their lives to what it is to read about 
those terrible pirates. Why, Captain Kidd—’’ 

**Nobody said anything about pilgrims, 
Reuben. You’re allers thinkin’ of books. A 
body can’t speak about a thing but you must 
put in somethin’ that you’ve read. For my 
part, I’m downright sick of hearin’ of it. Do 
talk sense for once in your life, Reuben.’’ 

“‘T’m ready,’’ sez he, “‘intirely ready to 
talk sense any time ; but who on airth shall I 
talk it with? Rather dull music talkin’ to 
myself, I reckon,’? sez he, kinder low, for 
fear I should hear him. You see, Reuben 
thinks that, if he lives long enough, he shall 
be a second Daniel Webster, and leave a hull 
nation of creatures in black bombazet for him 
when he dies. Jest between you and I, I 
don’t believe a thing of it; but then, you 
know, stranger things than that never hap- 
pened. Howsomever, it’s a grand thing to 
have a good opinion of yerself. And, if other 
folks don’t think as much of you as you think 
of yerself, jest set ’em down as fools, and pass 
’em by. That’s the way to get the advantage 
of things. 

But to come back to the p’int. I sot down 
by the side of Reuben, and talked the matter 
over with him; that is, I talked and he read; 
but of course he understood it all, for he’d 
nod his head every now and then, and say, 
“se -“aaa 

** And now, Reuben,’’ sez I, ‘I’m bound to 
go; and, when I git back, I’ll tell you 
whether the thing is so terr’ble wonderful as 
folks sez ’tis. But law! ’tain’t no ways likely 
’tis. Folks do lie so, now days, that you 
can’t hardly tell if you tell the truth yerself 
or not.” 

‘That ’s sensible, Tryphena!’’ sez yer un- 


* 





cle; ‘that’s a sensible congestion of yours. 
I’d no idee you had so much onderstanding. 
Well, what do folks say about the boat ?” 

‘Why, they say that it goes faster than a 
shootin’-star, and eats fire, and smokes the 
whole airth over. It must be an orful sub- 
lime sight.” 

‘*Law sake!’’ sez Reuben, as- scornful as 
could be, *‘ if smokin’ is all it does, you needn’t 
go away from home to see that. Jest g’ wout 
to Roberts’ store, some evenin’, and you ’ll 
see smoke, and smell it, too.’’ 

‘Bless yer soul, Reuben!’’ sez I, ‘‘the 
boat don’t smoke terbaccer! It ain’t got in 
no sich filthy habit as that. It’s nice clean 
wood smoke, comin’ up through two stove- 
funnels stuck right in the middle of the boat ; 
and the boat itself, they say, is made like a 
big bread-trough, with p’inted eends.”’ 

‘Yes, Tryphena, I don’t doubt a word of 
it. Anybody couldn’t keep house without a 
bread-trough. I’m glad your’n suits.’’ And 
Reuben fell to readin’ ag’in, as if his life im- 
pended on it. Yer Uncle Reuben ain’t a fool, 
but he’s terr’ble absent-minded; and he’d 
forgot that I was talkin’ about a steamboat. 

Jest this minute, I happened to remember 
that I’d got six pum’kin-pies in the stove in 
the kitchen, and a roarin’ fire burnin’. I run 
out, and, my sakes! if two of them beautiful 
pies war’n’t burnt toa scrap! Ruinated in- 
tirely! The loss of them pies took sich a 
powerful hold on me-—for I am an equinoctial 
woman, and can’t bear to see things wasted— 
that I didn’t think of the steamboat ag’in that 
day. But, the next mornin’, it popped into my 
head the fust thimg; and I at yer uncle about 
it in airnest. At last, he got tired of hearin’ 
of it; and that night he give me five dollars 
that he ’d took for a calf, and sez he: ‘‘ There, 
Phena’’—he had a terr’ble habit of callin’ me 
Phena—‘‘ there,’’ sez he, “‘ if you want to go 
to sea, go! I’ve nothin’ to say !”’ 

The next day was a beautiful clear day, as 
nice as a new-blown rose; and I concluded 
I’d better go. There was victuals enough in 
the house, cooked, for yer uncle’s dinner ; 
and Napoleon Alexander and Julietta Jane had 
been gone two days over to old Aunt Hurd’s 
a visitin’. Napoleon takes a great shine to 
Mary Ann Hurd; did you know it? Well, 
Mary Ann’s a nice girl; and I should have no 
objections ag’in her for a darter-in-law, only 
her hair is a leetle red. But then she could 
color it, you know. Folks don’t make much 
fuss over sich things now. 

I fixed myself up mighty fine, I can tell 
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you. You see I wanted to let ’em know 
aboard the boat that Watermelonville was 
somethin’, after all, if they didn’t git no re- 
presentive there last town-meetin’. So I 
wore my green poplin gown, with the mory 
antic trimmin’, and red velvet bonnet, with 
black oyster plumes, and my green silk man- 
tilly, and my new yaller and blue parasol. 

Come to git into the cars (ye see I had to 
ride a dozen mile, or so, in the railroad), I 
found them e’en-a’-most full of Boston folks, 
goin’ up to the lake to git a sniff of the sea- 
breeze. I felt tickled to think I’d got into 
sich fine company; and thinks I to myself, 
** Jest as like as not, folks will take me for a 
Boston belle.”? You know, Carrie, I ain’t so 
bad-lookin’ as I might be, when I’m dressed 
up. 

By’m by, we got to the place where the 
steam-thing takes folks out of the cars; and 
the railroad stopped so quick that it throwed 
me e’en-a’-most off from my seat. We piled 
out, one arter t’other; and there stood the 
boat a waitin’ for us, and puffin’ like all pos- 
sessed. I follered the rest of the people over 
a plank, actilly walked a plank, like the pi- 
rates Reuben reads about in the books (’tain’t 
no great performuns, after all), and got into 
the boat. Goodness sakes alive! sich a 
whizzlin’ and steamin’! ‘Gracious me!’’ 
sez I, techin’ a stylish-lookin’ feller on the 
arm, ‘‘who’s got a spinnin’-wheel in here ?’’ 

**That ’s the engine,’’ sez he, lookin’ down 
at me, as if he ’d wilt me into nothin’. 

I kept walkin’ along, lookin’ at one thing 
and another, till, by’m by, I come to a mess of 
stairs goin’ up to somewhere. Now, Parson 
Grimshaw is allers a-tellin’ folks that it is their 
duty to climb up as high as ever they can, and 
I jest begun to go up them stairs accordin’ to 
his orders. Out I comw into a big room, with- 
out any top to it ; and on each side of it there 
was a big wheel a-whirrin’ round and round, 
and makin’ such a noise that you couldn’t 
have heerd a lion roar, sposin’ there ’d been 
one there. I looked at ’em a spell, and arter 
a while, I got kinder tired of hearin’ of ’em 
buzz—it sounded as if they was a-wearin’ 
themselves out for nothin’—and I jest thought 
it wouldn’t do any hurt if I jest put my para- 
sol in atween the spokes, and stopped ’em a 
minute. So I looked round shy to see if any- 
body was a-watchin’ of me, and then I put in 
my parasol kind of easy like. But, sakes 
alive! the wheel kept right on jest as if no- 
thin’ had happened, and my parasol, my bran 
new parasol, that cost me three dollars (I paid 





for it in skim-milk cheese though, which 
wa’n’t exactly so bad as if I’d giv’ the money) 
was stove into more ’n forty pieces! I was 
near about on the p’int of losing my temper ; 
if it had’n’t a been that I’d signed the tem- 
p’rance pledge, I actilly think I should have 
sed swearin’ words! I was offended! I stopped 
a minute, and thought it over, and concluded 
*twa’n’t no use to find fault; so I picked up 
the handle of my poor abused parasol, and 
beat it all up about that abominable wheel, 
and then I left it, as Alexander says, ‘‘alone 
in its glory !’’ Alexander was cut out for a 
poet ; and sometimes I think that our name, 
the honest name of Bordergrass, will be trans- 
mogrified to the posterious generation that ’s 
to come after us! It’s a great thought, and 
it overpowers me to think of it! Ican’t be 
too thankful that I married aman with 2 noble 
name ; it would sound terribly to hear folks 
say, ‘There goes Alexander Napoleon Smith, 
the poet !’’ 

I shouldn’t like to hev’ it told round that I 
think Alexander is a goin’ to be sich an orna- 
ment to the univarse, because it might make 
folks talk; and if old Sal Trichey should git 
hold of it, she ’d have enough to last her her 
lifetime. 

But to git back to the steamboat. Arter I’d 
been all round, and seen the curious thing, I 
went down stairs agin, and sot down on a big 
sofa, in an elegant room, to rest myself. I 
hadn’t sot more ’n two minutes when along 
come a perlite man with a pewter thing on his 
hat, and a white handkercher round his neck. 

** Good-mornin’, marm,’’ sez he, bowin’ and 
smilin’. 

‘* Good-mornin’, elder,’ sez 1; for, ye see, I 
took him for a minister. 

**T’ll take your fare, if you please,’’ sez he, 
holdin’ out his hand. 

“T haint got any that I know of,’’ sez I. 
** What did you want of it ?”’ 

He laughed as good-natured as could be. 
I’m very partial to good-natured men. 

**The money to pay for your passage in the 
boat, I mean,’’ sez he; ‘‘ only one dollar.”’ 

** Oh, if that ’s what you mean,”’ sez I, ‘it’s 
all right !’’ and I pulled out my pocket-book 
and give him yer Uncle Reuben’s five dollar 
bill. He give me back the change, and a little 
long piece of red pasteboard, with the letters 
c-h-e-c-k on it. 

** Keep this where I can see it,’’ sez he, and 
walked off. 

I made a hole in one eend of it, and tied it 
to my bunnit string. Ye see, I wanted to ac- 
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commodate him as much as I could, he was 
sich a nice, clever critter. While I was a 
payin’ of him, I seed the same stylish-lookin’ 
feller that I asked about the spinnin’-wheel, 
a standin’ and lookin’ terr’ble greedy at my 
money. I’d heern tell of pocket-pickers, and 
I didn’t know but the stylish feller might be 
one of the tribe (all ain’t goold that glitters, 
you know); so I jest watched my chance, 
and took all my money out of my pocket, and 
put it into my work-bag; then I put my old 
leather wallet back into my pocket ag’in, and 
felt putty contented. . 

Afore long, up come a little darkey with a 
bell in his hand, ringin’ as loud as our meetin’- 
house steeple, and hollerin’: ‘‘ Walk down 
to dinner—to dinner—to dinner—din-ner!”’ 
There was the tremenjunsest rush, and I 
rushed with the rest. Massy sakes! the ta- 
ble looked grand enough for the President 
hisself—all sot off with bouquets, and shinin’ 
glass, and white plates, and nice go-to-meetin’- 
lookin’ victuals. Seemed as if they ought to 
be eat kinder keerful, or they might melt 
down into nothin’. As it happened, I got sot 
right down alongside of the perlite minister 
man; and I was glad of it; for, as I said a 
spell ago, I’m partial to good-natured men. 
He was as perlite as ever to me, and actilly 
offered me his pocket-handkercher to spread 
on my lap. 

‘* Take the napkin, marm,’’ sez he, handin’ 
it tome; ‘‘it ll purtect yer dress.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, Elder,” sez I; ‘‘I’ve a good 
handkercher of my own. I don’t like to dirt 
your ’n.”’ 

‘Oh, never mind about the dirt,’’ sez he, 
laughin’ to hisself; ‘“‘you’re welcome to 
it.” 

‘*I’m obleeged to ye, elder,’? sez I. ‘I'll 
kerry it home to my darter Julietta Jane. She 
needs a new pocket-handkercher bad enough. 
She ’ll be much oblinagated to you, Elder.’’ 
And with that I jest put the cloth in my work- 
bag. 

Everybody at the table laughed, and laughed 
like a pack of half-witted critters; and the 
Elder j’ined in the noise. Good-natured folks 
are silly, sometimes. 

‘Please present the napkin to Miss Juli- 
etta Jane, with my love,’’ sez the Elder. 

‘*What?’’ sez I. ‘*Ain’t you a married 
man? It’s sing’lar that so good-lookin’ a 
man as you has lived so long without bein’ 
ketched by some of the gais. I shall begin to 
think that what my gran’mother used to tell 
me is true. She used to say to me, sez she: 
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‘Tryphena, don’t get out of hopes. There’s 
as good fish in the sea as ever was ketched.’ ”’ 

They all laughed ag’in, at this; and the 
Elder blushed as red as a piney. Arter that, 
he didn’t say anything of any consequence; 
and I guess he must have been thinkin’ of 
Julietta Jane, for I seed his hand tremble and 
his lip quiver whenever he looked at me. 

Arter everybody had eat as ‘if they hadn’t 
seen any victuals for a month, we all got up 
from the table; and I went up stairs ag’in to 
git a little fresh air. The fust thing I seed, 
arter gittin’ up there, was a little green door, 
wide open, and a pair of stairs goin’ right 
down into the suller. I’d paid for goin’ on to 
the boat; and I thought I’d aright to examine 
the premerses as much as I wanted to; so I 
jest went down the steps to see if they ’d got 
many pertaters and much garden-sass left in 
their suller. But come to git down there, law 
sake! it war’n’t no suller, arter all, only the 
place where the spinnin’-wheel thing was 
kept; and the man that spins it had gone off 
to git his dinner, or somethin’. It was a 
cur’us-lookin’ thing, b’ilin’ and rigglin’ away 
like all natur. 

I seed a little pewter screw stickin’ up, as 
peart as Nathan’s pig, right in the middle of 
a great iron contrivance; and I took hold of 
it, and give it atwist. Jereboam! how the 
hot water did fly! I’d no idee of it; and the 
way I dropped that screw and run up them 
stairs was a caution. Not more’n a second 
arter I’d got back up chamber, along come 
the injine-man; but I put on an innocent 
look; and he never mistrusted I’d been afore 
of his spinnin’-wheel. Goodness me! I never 
want to see another like it! 

The boat stopped a number of times, at little 
villages, to let folks git off, and take folks in; 
but I didn’t keer to git off myself. Goin’ by 
one little mite of an island, though, a mile or 
two miles off, I asked the elder to jest shove 
the boat over there, and let me stay there till 
he got back; but he said it wouldn’t do; the 
boat was a runnin’ on time. 

‘‘Sakes alive!’? sez I. ‘‘ Wall, it'll take 
every mite of breath out of the old critter’s 
body. I’ve seen his picter in the primer ; 
and he looks a’most too old to be run over.’’ 

The elder laughed, and said somethin’ 
about “ hard customers ;’’ and I went off, and 
sot down, and looked out upon the water. It 
war’n’t long afore the stylish feller come up 
towards me, and begun to look out upon the 
water, jestasI did. I turned my back to him, 
for I didn’t like the looks of his physiology. 
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There was too much of a wink in his eyes; 
and he had a wonderful notion of droppin’ of 
’em right down on to his boots the minute 
anybody looked at him. I s’pose he was 
proud of the nice blackin’ he’d got on his 
understandin’. He kept comin’ along nigher 
and nigher to me, till, by’m by, I felt some- 
thin’ a brushin’ ag’in my pocket. I jumped 
up, and grabbed him tight by the arm; and— 
will you b’lieve me ?—there was my pocket- 
book right in his hand! He’d stole it out of 
my pocket. He dropped it as if it had been a 
hot ‘tater. ‘‘I—I—that is, I made a little 
mistake,’’ sez he, lookin’ mighty sheepish. 

** Quite a little mistaken,’’ sez I. ‘*Got 
yer hand into my pocket, instead of your own, 
eh? You’re welcome to it, though, if you 
want it,’’? sez I; and I opened it, and showed 
him all there was in it—three brass buttons and 
a toothpick! Quite a haul, war’n’t it? 

**Don’t expose me, marm,”’ sez the feller, 
stoopin’ down, and whisperin’; ‘‘ don’t tell of 
it, and I’ll give you my diamon’ ring. Not 
that I meant to do any sich thing, but it’s my 
onfortinit mistake; and, as I’m Count Rudol- 
phus Mont Spitzbergen, of England, I’m 
willin’ to give somethin’ to keep sich a dees- 
graceful thing a secret.’? 

“Give me five dollars,’’ sez I, ‘‘and promise 
never to git yerself into sich a scrape ag’in, 
and I'll keep silence jest as long as I’m a 
mind to.”’ 

He handed over the money, a five-dollar bill 
on some rigmarole name of a bank, and sez 
he: ‘* Now, be quiet. If you tell of it, I ’1l—’’ 
And he made his little shining hand into a fist 
about as big as a fresh-water clam-shell, and 
shook it at me, lookin’ butcher-knives all the 
time. 

**Pshaw! you won’t! willyou?’’sezI. ‘I 
want to know.’’ But, afore I’d got the words 
out, the critter had vanished hisself down 
stairs. I neverseed him arterwards. I don’t 
know whether he permitted regicide, or went 
down into the hole, where there kept some- 
thin’ in barrels that smelt of the Maine Liquor 
Law. 

It war’n’t a great while arter this afore 
we got back to the railroad ag’in; and the 
Elder come and got my red pasteboard. He 
was perliter to me than a basket of chips. 
**Good-by, marm,”’ sez he. ‘Don’t forgit to 
remember me to Julietta Jane.” 

‘*Sartain I won’t,”’ sez I. ‘Do come down 
and see her, some time.’’ 

“Thank you. Ishould be delighted to,’’ sez 
he; and, makin’ me a low bow, he was gone. 








I asked a man that stood there who the 
Elder was; and he sez, as short as pie-crust : 
‘Oh, that ’s the captain !’’ 

Wall, arter I got home, I told Reuben all 
about the v’y’ge; and he actilly laid down the 
“History of Jonas Pepperbottle’’ that he was 
a readin’, and heerd me. The next day, I 
took the five-dollar bill that the pocket-picker 
give me, and went over to Roberts’ store, 
and asked him about it. Roberts he put on 
his specs—he’s nigh-sighted—and looked it 
over. 

**Rank counterfeit, Miss Bordergrass !’’ sez 
he. ‘‘ Better burn it right up !’’ 

And I come home, and burnt it. Now, 
that ’s jest the way of the world—full of de- 
ceitful wickedness; and, for my part—gra- 
cious airth! there goes that apple-sass into 
the fire! Dear me! what a sight of things I 
do have to see to! 





WOMAN IN ADVERSITY. 


Women should be more trusted and confided 
in as wives, mothers, and sisters. They have 
a quick perception of right and wrong, and, 
without always knowing why, read the pre- 
sent and future, read characters and acts, 
designs and probabilities, where man sees no 
letter or sign. What else do we mean by the 
adage ‘‘ mother wit,’’ save that woman has a 
quicker perception and readier invention than 
man? How often, when man abandons the 
helm in despair, woman seizes it, and carries 
the home-ship through the storm! Man often 
flies from home and family to avoid impend- 
ing poverty or ruin. Woman seldom, if ever, 
forsook home thus. Woman never evaded 
mere temporal calamity by suicide or deser- 
tion. The proud banker, rather than live to 
see his poverty gazetted, may blow out his 
brains, and leave wife and children to want, 
protectorless. Loving woman would have 
counselled him to accept poverty, and live to 
cherish his family, and retrieve his fortune. 
Woman should be counselled and confided in. 
It is the beauty and glory of her nature that 
it instinctively grasps at and clings to the truth 
and right. Reason, man’s greatest faculty, 
takes time to hesitate before it decides ; but 
woman’s instinct never hesitates in its de- 
cision, and is scarcely ever wrong where it has 
even chances with reason. Woman feels 
where man thinks, acts where he deliberates, 
hopes where he despairs, and triumphs where 
he falls. 











PAPER FLOWER-MAKING. 


Fig. 17.—caBBAGE TULIP. 
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CABBAGE TULIP. one of No. 2, in two rows; three of No. 3, in 
Fig. 17 gives the two patterns for this flower. one row. 


It is composed of six petals, three of No. 1 and Fig, 18.—povs.s Lavant. 
three of No. 2 


Goffering.—The broken coloring of the tulip 
is imitated by means of water-colors. The STAR 
goffering is then performed by creasing the y 
upper extremity of each petal with the ball 
tool, and then bend its base forward. 


Construction.—As in the construction of the 
Lily, the long petals are supported by gum- 
ming along the centre of the back a length of 
wire. Then attach No. 4 to the heart with 
silk, then petals No. 2, which latter are to be 
fixed in the interstices of those of No. 1. 


DOUBLE LAUREL. 

There are three patterns for the flower of 
the Double Laurel, and one for a calyx; re- 
presented in Fig. 18. There should be three 
of No. 1, which are the petals of the heart ; 
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Fig. 19.—Pzory. 


(= Sa 
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Goffering.—The petals of No. 1 
are goffered by giving them two 
folds, and then rolling their ex- 
tremities; then open them and 
give them a slight indentation in 
the middle. 

Petals No. 2 are to be rolled 
twice; but in an opposite manner 
to the preceding. 

Petals No. 3 are goffered as the 
preceding ; and then made open 
in the middle, by means of the 
pincers, at the superior extremity 
of each petal. 

Construction.—The petals of the 
heart, No. 1, are attached to the 
heart with silk. 

Those of No. 2 are attached 
similarly, but with gum, in two 
ranges of five each. 

Finish by placing one row of 
No. 3. Then add the calyx, which 
must be cut in the form of a star 
The last should be cut in brown 
tinted paper. 


PEONY. 


Three patterns are requisite for 
the Peony, Fig. 19, besides one 
for the bract. There should be 
eight petals of No. 1, twelve of 
No. 2, and eight of No. 3. 

Goffering.—The petals of the 
Peony are to be goffered by creas- 
ing them at each notch by means 
of the ball tool, so as to render 
them concave. It is necessary 
to bend four inwards and four 
outwards. 

No. 2 must be stamped with 
the ball in the middle of each 
notch. In giving a hollow form, 
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the two notches of the petal ought to be 
thrown back. 

No. 3 is goffered with the ball tool around 
the upper edge of the petal. 

The bracts which form the calyx below the 
flower are to be goffered with the ball tool at 
the larger end. 

Construction.—Commence first by attaching 
the neart with silk to one petal of No. 1. 
Then three others round the first. These four 





petals are to form the cup, and must be 
stamped inside. 

The other four petals are placed around the 
last, but a little below them. 

The No. 2 petals are afterwards added in 
two rows of six each, and are attached with 
silk. Then those of No. 3 are gummed on 
No. 2, in three rows of four each. The bracts, 
green, three in number, must then be gummed 
on. 





DISENCHANTMENT. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


Is the interior of Pennsylvania, by the 
banks of one of those beautiful streams for 
which that part of the country is famous, 
stands a house which well deserves the name 
given to it by the people around of the Lee 
Mansion. It is pleasantly situated on a little 
eminence that overlooks the river; and, 
although the grounds about it are left almost 
in the wild luxuriance of nature, yet with 
such true artistic effect has she disposed the 
trees, and draped them with vines, that it 
would seem almost a profanation for man to 
lay his hands upon them, whether to prune 
or train. The site was evidently chosen by 
one who preferred solitude to society, for the 
nearest village was three miles off; and only 
a few straggling farm-houses connected the 
Mansion with Alford. Yet a passer-by, gazing 
upon it in the luxuriant beauty of its sum- 
mer array, would never connect the idea of 
want or deficiency with it. Only the dwellers 
in that secluded home would sometimes weary, 
and wish for some companionship more con- 
genial than sighing trees or murmuring rivers. 

Ellen Lee, the eldest daughter of the house, 
often found the long days of summer and eve- 
nings of winter heavy on her hands ; and, but 
for the library to which she had unrestrained 
access, she would hardly have known how to 
pass her lonely and unoccupied hours. Her 
father had been a great novel-reader; and in 
one corner of his library there were scores of 
volumes, some claiming for their parentage 
the first novelists of the day, and others 
whose only merit was that they had served to 
while away a leisure hour. Of course, this 
was the portion of the library especially pa- 
tronized by Ellen, whose mother, busy with 
the care of the younger children, had that 
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vague, indefinite reverence for books often 
found in those who, comparatively uneducated 
themselves, are accustomed to associate with 
the cultivated and the intellectual. If Ellen 
were reading, she was well enough employed. 
Mrs. Lee gave herself no further uneasiness. 

Mr. Lee once interfered, in his careless, 
authoritative way, to check the fire of Ellen’s 
ardor. ‘‘ How many novels have you read 
this week”? asked he of his daughter, one 
afternoon, as, all absorbed in some thrilling 
scene, she was straining her eyes, in the deep- 
ening twilight, to complete the chapter. 

Ellen unwillingly raised her eyes, and be- 
gan to reflect. ‘‘Only three,’’ said she, at 
last. 

“Three !’? repeated Mr. Lee; ‘‘and it is 
only Friday! Limit yourself, hereafter, to 
two a week.”’ 

Ellen sighed, but obeyed. Youth needs 
some outlet for the tide of emotions and sym- 
pathies that swell the heart in its first con- 
scious movements ; and, having no companions 
and few visitors, she had found nearly all her 
enjoyment in her reading, and centered, on 
the heroes of imagination, the feeling and 
romance which her lonely and dreamy life 
had too early called into action; for she was 
as yet not quite sixteen. Her lot was, in 
reality, a harder one than that of many less 
richly endowed with the gifts of fortune. Her 
father preferred an isolated life, and, with a 
thoughtless selfishness, condemned his own 
family to the seclusion he loved, without con- 
sidering how severely the privation of compa- 
nionship must press on the younger members 
of his household. Indeed, Ellen herself 
hardly realized what she needed. She felt a 
void, an eager craving for something; and 
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this she satisfied, at first, with the stories her 
father’s library afforded; and, when thai 
storehouse was exhausted, she had recourse 
to a circulating-library in Alford, of which she 
was the chief support. In consequence, she 
lived in a world as different from the real one 
as can well be imagined. There was no meet- 
ing of daily wants, which she would have 
called sordid, by the fulfilment of daily duties 
that seemed trifling to her. There were no 
half-way measures, no compensations in her 
world, but heroes of exalted nobleness and 
refinement, ladies of exquisite beauty, awful 
perils, brave rescuers, generous self-devotion, 
and lifelong struggles with the most over- 
whelming distresses. She herself, in her 
**dream-life,’’ filled the most opposite and 
ever-changing places—now, a queen dispens- 
ing favors, and then an unowned orphan, 
rising, by beauty and merit, to a rank equal 
with the highest. The only thing that “‘ gave 
her pause,” in these imaginings, was a hard 
fact that never could be overcome, nor would 
allow itself to be put to silence by any sophis- 
try; and this was her own personal appear- 
ance. She often tried to fancy herself a 
beauty so entrancing that a crowded room 
would hush itself into silence as she entered ; 
but that exceeded her power of imagination. 
So passing, as her reading taught her, from 
one extreme to another, she argued that, as 
she was not a beauty, she must be a fright, 
and was accustomed to bewail her want of per- 
sonal attractions in such terms, that one, un- 
acquainted with the exaggerating medium 
through which she viewed everything, would 
be apt to think her hideous. Yet, although 
her eyes were gray, not green, as she always 
called them, and her nose had a slight up- 
ward tendency, and her face was rather square 
than oval, still a disinterested observer would 
call her a plain but agreeable-looking girl—a 
sort of pretty plainness, which we see so often 
where refinement, and spirit, and gentleness 
throw such a glamour over the face, that we 
are beguiled into admiration against our sober 
judgment. 

Thus time wore on, until Ellen’s sixteenth 
birthday came round; and Mrs. Lee, appa- 
rently conscious, for the first time, that her 
daughter might be a young lady before very 
long, roused herself from the care of the little 
swarm of juveniles about her, and proposed a 
picnic. She had lived so long out of the 
world, that she hardly felt equal to a regular 
party; but, if the young people about would 
like to come and pass the day in the beautiful 





groves and grounds around their place, she 
would try to make it as delightful as she 
could. There were boats for any who might 
enjoy a sail on the river, fishing-rods for 
those who liked that sport, lonely walks for 
the romantic, seats for the tired or the indo- 
lent, and a feast of viands at once substantial 
and delicate for all. 

Ellen was delighted with the idea, and so, 
it appeared, were the invited guests, for the 
acceptances were almost unanimous. Perhaps 
one reason might be that Mr. Lee was the ac- 
knowledged aristocrat of the neighborhood, 
and that invitations to the mansion came so 
seldom, that the attraction of curiosity was 
added to all the rest. 

It was a pleasant day in early summer. 
Since noon, parties on foot, on horseback, and 
in carriages had all been bending their way to 
Lee Hill, where the rendezvous had been ap- 
pointed. There, after having saluted their 
hostess, and complimented her daughter on 
the honor the sun and earth had both con- 
spired to do her on this her natal day, the one 
shedding his brightest beams, the other don- 
ning her richest array, they diverged to seek 
their own gratification after their own fashion. 

Amid all the bustle of gayety around her, 
Ellen was too shy and unaccustomed to enter 
as she wished into the general enjoyment. 
The mauvais honte engendered by her secluded 
life was strong upon her, fettering every 
movement, and making her words come forth 
hesitatingly and slow. Before the first hour 
was over, she wished everybody far away, 
and herself, ‘‘the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot,’”? with her beloved book in her 
hand, dreaming life away on the sofa. Be- 
sides, all about her struck her as common- 
place and uninteresting. The idle compliments 
of the young gentlemen, the giggling laugh of 
the young ladies, the more formal nothings of 
the elder members of the party, filled her with 
intense weariness. This was not the world; 
this was not life. Surely, somewhere hearts 
throbbed to a higher strain; words laden with 
thoughts of deeper moment fell from the lips. 
Her sympathies, ready fledged for flight as 
they were, folded their wings, and nestled 
closer than ever in her breast. 

** Ah, there is my cousin Pemberton’s car- 
riage,’’? said Mrs. Lee. ‘‘They come rather 
late; but they live so far off, I hardly ex- 
pected them at all.”” From the carriage 
alighted a young gentleman and lady. “That 
must be Walter Pemberton and his sister 
Alice. I have not seen them since they were 
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children.’’ And Mrs. Lee advanced to greet 
them, and introduce them to their young 
relative. 

It would have been difficult to find two 
more gloriously beautiful human beings than 
Walter and Alice Pemberton. They were 
alike tall, dark-eyed, dark-haired, and regu- 
larly featured; but she was lithe, graceful, 
and swift in movement as a young leopard— 
he stately, and with a leonine slowness and 
majesty. 

Alas for Ellen, she had naturally been en- 
dowed with a dangerous sensibility to beauty 
and grace! By her peculiar mental training, 
this had been developed to the keenness and 
quickness of an instinct. Almost with her 
first glance, her heart was taken captive. 

There are a number of good books full of 
sage advice, as ‘Letters to a Daughter,” 
‘* Young Ladies’ Friend,’’ and a whole library 
of others, whose wise authors, with a singular 
unanimity, agree in holding up to everlasting 
reprobation the young girl who would allow 
the straying of a single thought to a man who 
has not gone through a long preliminary pro- 
cess called ‘‘addressing,’’ and at last plainly 
and manfully declared his “‘intentions.’’ They 
are right, those wise people. If everybody 
followed their good advice, how much less 
would be the heap of misery that helps to fill 
the world! But there would be some minor 
evils attending it. If Ellen had read and 
obeyed those injunctions, this story would 
never have been written. As it was, those 
were the very books she had never looked 
into. Her eyes had never been opened to the 
unaccountable inconstancy and love of con- 
quest which sways, to such an extent, the 
stronger portion of ourkind. She believed in 
heroes with a simplicity and entireness only 
to be found in one whose mind has been nur- 
tured, and fancy filled with the phantoms of 
imagination. She had worshipped them in 
secret; and now one stood embodied before 
her. How could she, with her childlike want 
of penetration and knowledge of the world, 
and her woman’s power of feeling, discover 
that the glorious outside was all that nature, 
seldom lavish, had bestowed on Walter Pem- 
berton? that those large dark eyes were bril- 
liant with youth, not lighted by intellect ? 
that the brow was serene, not from self-con- 
trol, but the want of thought? that the low, 
sweetly modulated voice was the gift of na- 
ture, not the work of feeling and cultivation ? 
that no purpose higher than vanity or love of 
ease swayed that noble and powerful frame? 





Walter Pemberton was not unconscious of 
the effect he had produced. He was too well 
aware of his own advantages to be surprised ; 
but as, outwardly, all deference and attention, 
and internally elate and triumphant, he stood 
by the side of the young girl, and watched the 
deepening color on her cheek, and the soft 
light rising to her eye, he thought that per- 
haps this picnic, that he had voted a bore, 
might prove the means of retrieving his 
wasted fortune and position almost lost. He 
had been left an orphan, with an independent 
fortune, when quite young. Already, at the 
age of twenty-four, he had spent all that he 
possessed and a part of his sister’s portion. 
The rest was saved to her only by the inter- 
position of relatives less generous than her- 
self. Yet his temperament was so easy, and 
his self-complacency so unvarying, that he 
hardly seemed to feel his situation, or recog- 
nize the necessity for exertion. As heretofore, 
he was first in every scene of amusement or 
gayety, apparently as ready to enjoy himself 
asever. But in truth he had begun to reflect, 
as deeply as the nature of his mind would 
allow, on the subject of ways and means; and 
the only idea which he could persuade him- 
self to accept, as combining all that he desired 
in itself, was the brilliant and novel one of 
marrying an heiress; and, as if he had some 
willing genius, as a slave, to work out for him 
his volitions, no sooner had he made up his 
mind to this course, than the heiress appeared, 
ready won at the first glance. While his lips 
dropped words of soft but vague import, his 
mind was busy in calculations of the hardest 
and most real kind. He was estimating the 
probable value of Mr. Lee’s large estate, and 
the share the simple, credulous, blushing girl 
at his side would receive. His calculations 
were satisfactory; and his tones grew ten- 
derer ; while his dark eyes spoke volumes to 
those timid orbs whose lids lifted themselves 
so seldom and so slowly. 

This was a day long to be remembered by 
Ellen Lee. Never were visions of any opium- 
eater more full of ineffable splendor and con- 
tent. Feeling, emotions, indefinite, misty, 
yet strangely potent, filled her heart, and 
occupied her mind. She could not think; 
she neither hoped nor feared; she only felt. 
Walter Pemberton hovered about her as her 
shadow; but his sister, always near him, 
prevented his devotion from being so apparent 
as to be the object of remark. People only 
thought it natural that the young relatives 
should enjoy each other’s society; and Mrs. 
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Lee, glad to be released from the chaperonage 
to which Ellen’s timidity had condemned her, 
took advantage of the general festivity to slip 
away unobserved by the gay throng. Mr. Lee 
appeared among them late in the evening, only 
in time to receive their parting salutations, 
and attend the ladies to their carriage, plead- 
ing, as an excuse for his absence, that conve- 
nient apology, a distressing headache. 

Ellen sat at her window long after she had 
retired to her room, looking out on the soft 
moonlit landscape, and yielding herself to 
the strange, sweet reveries that youth, and 
hope, and love were awakening in her heart, 
when the sound of a guitar, accompanied by 
a full, deep voice, that she knew already but 
too well, floated on the air. 

*“T arise from dreams of thee; 
And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me—who knows how /— 
To thy chamber-window, sweet.” 

These words, half sung, half spoken, came, 
on the gentle night-breezes, to the ear of the 
listening girl; and Ellen’s sleep for that night 
was effectually ‘‘ murdered.”’ 

The summer wore away. Gradually Ellen’s 
feelings; and visions took a definite form, 
greatly helped to this by the practical matter- 
of-fact nature of Walter’s own mind. They 
had met often during the interval, sometimes 
at her own home, but oftener at little gather- 
ings in the neighborhood, to which she no 
longer showed an aversion ; and in time Ellen 
had learned to look upon Walter as an ac- 
knowledged lover, and then as an accepted 
suitor. She was too untaught in the ways of 
the world to think it strange that he should 
suggest the expediency of keeping their en- 
gagement secret for a few months. It suited 
her own disposition to shun publicity, espe- 
cially in her deepest and most sacred feelings. 
She wished to keep her new-found treasure 
to herself for a while, before allowing even 
her nearest friends a share in it. In time, 
they would know it; and, that all would 
approve her choice, she doubted not. In 
her fancies, her ‘‘true love never had run 
smooth ;’? but, now that it had come to 
reality, she could not endure to think for one 
moment of any obstacle or opposition inter- 
vening. Walter had no one but himself to 
consult. Her parents had always been kind 
and indulgent. In the man of her choice, she 
could see no defects; and she fondly fancied 
that all must look upon him with her eyes. 

But time and chance took the matter into 
their own hands, and brought to naught Wal- 











ter Pemberton’s well-laid scheme. AA little 
scene between Walter and Ellen, to which 
Mr. Lee was an unsuspected witness, gave 
him an idea of the true state of affairs. A 
few questions to Ellen brought out all that 
was to betold. A little investigation into Mr. 
Pemberton’s character and worldly condition 
revealed his real poverty, and worse than 
poverty, in both respects. 

Mr. Lee was not arbitrary nor unsympa- 
thetic. On the contrary, it was a real grief to 
him to feel that duty required him to inflict 
so much present sorrow on his daughter. 
But he was absolute and unrelenting when 
his decision was once made. Mr. Pemberton 
was forbidden the house; and Ellen was to 
hold no communication with him. 

Here now was a position precisely like that 
of half the heroines over whose woes she had 
shed prophetic tears. But the feeling that 
she made one in the long procession of love- 
lorn damsels was a poor consolation to her 
now. She passed whole days and nights in 
weeping. Almost literally she was dissolving 
in tears. Was there anything else in life 
worth living for? Were not her hopes 
crushed, and her heart made desolate? Those 
were the sentiments which, in a variety of 
forms, filled her journal. Her parents felt 
that some change was needed to divert her 
mind, and resolved to send her away to the 
nearest city to a boarding-school. 

The afternoon before she went away, after 
paying some farewell visits to her friends at 
Alford, she was walking slowly homewards, 
when Mr. Pemberton suddenly sprang over 
the fence, and joined her. He had seen her 
from a distance, and hastened to meet her to 
say farewell. 

They walked together for some distance, not 
even Ellen’s reverence for her father’s com- 
mands being great enough to overcome this 
first strong impulse of her heart. At last, she 
forced herself to bid him adieu, and dismiss 
him; and, as she wrote afterwards in her 
journal, ‘‘the bitterness of death was past.’’ 

They parted with a promise of keeping faith 
with each other until Ellen was twenty-one. 
‘*Then,’’ said she, ‘‘I can surely be allowed 
to judge for myself. Suppose my father does 
choose to withhold from me any share of his 
property, that is nothing, is it, Walter ?’’ 

** Nothing! nothing !’’ said he, emphatically. 
** Has he said that, dearest ?’’ 

“Oh, yes! and he always does what he 
says; but that is a trifle. I should be dis- 
tressed, though, not to have his consent.’’ 
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“Yes, dear, it is a hard thing to marry 
against the consent of one’s parents. Per- 
haps he will relent.’’ 

‘*Oh, no! he never will do that !”’ 

They parted sorrowfully and reluctantly. 
Ellen would have grieved still more but for 
her resolution to show herself a miracle of 
constancy. But she had not the opportunity. 
She had been away from home for two years, 
only returning at long intervals, and when 
Walter was not in the neighborhood, for her 
father became more and more determined 
to prevent their meeting again. If Walter 
had been a less honorable man, Ellen often 
thought he would have contrived some means 
of seeing her for a few moments at least ; but 
she esteemed him the more for his strict at- 
tention to her father’s prohibition. During 
her last visit at home, she heard various ru- 
mors of his devotion to a rich widow many 
years older than himself; but she smiled as 
she listened to the reports, and thought how 
little the gossips knew the real feelings of him 
whose name seemed at that time to be on 
every one’s lips. 

The next winter, she read in a newspaper 
the marriage of Walter Pemberton and Mrs. 
Ellen Lang. A shock of indignatioh and sur- 
prise thrilled through her whole frame. Then 
came the pang of a grief bitter and hopeless, 
followed by a season of abject, spiritless de- 
spair, all very real and strong feelings, which 
he who had caused them would have regarded, 
if he had known them, with a stupid kind of 
wonder, or, perhaps, as a very good joke, or 
a proper tribute. Fortunately, she was living 
among those who knew nothing of her secret 
engagement; and the melancholy she could not 
conceal they attributed to too much study, or 
something of the kind. Her father was sent 
for in consequence ; and he took her to Ni- 
agara and the White Mountains, where, amid 
scenery so grand and majestic, her own sor- 
rows seemed impertinent and petty, and 
faded gradually away. 

On their return, Mr. Lee decided to remove 
to the city; and so it happened that eight 
years passed away since the time Ellen said 
farewell to Walter Pemberton, before she met 
him again. Meantime, he had become a 
widower. 

When Ellen was twenty-four, she would 
have attracted attention everywhere as a 
graceful, accomplished, and refined woman. 
More mature in judgment than in years, with 
a mind highly cultivated, manners formed by 
intercourse with the best society, and a taste 





in dress faultlessly exquisite, the most care- 
less observer would have recognized her at 
once as a high-bred lady. A great part of this 
improvement was due to her father, who, per- 
ceiving the mistake he had made in leaving a 
girl with so quick a mind and vivid imagina- 
tion so much to her own guidance in intel- 
lectual matters, had tried to retrieve his error 
by making her his friend and companion as 
well as child; and, between the two, the na- 
tural affection common to the relation of 
parent and child had developed into a senti- 
ment of profound, tender, and unlimited con- 
fidence. 

About this time, business required that 
some members of the Lee family should re- 
turn to the mansion for a little while; and, as 
Mr. Lee had become somewhat of an invalid, 
he deputed Ellen and her younger brother 
Henry to go in his stead. Ellen enjoyed very 
much this return to the haunts of her child- 
hood ; and her rides and walks into Alford to 
see her old friends there were frequent. An 
undefined feeling, partaking somewhat of the 
nature of a wish yet dread, divided her heart 
whenever she thought of Walter Pemberton. 
Yet, on the whole, she decided she would far 
rather not meet him. 

Late in the afternoon before she was to 
leave, she was walking home from her fare- 
well visits at Alford, idly musing, as her slow 
footfall crushed the early violets on the past 
and present, and congratulating herself, yet 
with a kind of regret, for which she took her- 
self severely to task as foolish and contempti- 
ble, on having escaped a rencontre that might 
have awakened too much feeling even yet— 
for Ellen’s was rather an affectionate, long- 
suffering, than a resentful nature—when a 
hasty step and a “‘Good-evening, Miss Lee,’’ 
disturbed her reverie, and startled her for a 
moment so, she could hardly return the salu- 
tation. Walter Pemberton was beside her, 
and evidently intending to be her companion 
for the rest of the way. 

After the first feeling of surprise and annoy- 
ance was over, and Ellen’s self-possession had 
returned, she was glad that this had hap- 
pened. Nowshe could compare the beautiful 
and heroic image of her early love, which even 
yet had kept a sort of secret throne for itself 
in the deepest recesses of her heart, and be- 
side whic’ all the men whom she had met 
showed »!ight and unworthy, with the real 
being, and see how he stood the test. 

They conversed; and Ellen weighed and 
criticised his words, so meagre in ideas, so 
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incorrect in expression, with the exquisite 
nicety of a mind trained to appreciate sense 
in conversation and precision in language by 
long intercourse with the educated and re- 
fined. Her taste, even more than her judg- 
ment, condemned him. She looked to see if 
she could still recognize the wonderful regu- 
larity and beauty of feature that had made 
him seem to her like a being apart, an embo- 
diment of the old Grecian statues. She met 
his glance bent on her with a look of mingled 
admiration, respect, and surprise. The years 
that had passed over her since they parted 
had added to her charms. All that she had 
in early youth, she still retained. The fresh- 
ness and the rounded contour were still there ; 
and, besides her high-toned, upright mind, 
her delicate nurture, her gentle, loving heart, 
strengthened by time and patient culture, had 
triumphed over her irregular features, and 
given to them an expression at once so at- 
tractive and so full of dignity, that by every 
one the epithet lovely would be ascribed to her. 

A change, the same in canse, but yet differ- 
ent in effect, had passed over Walter. His 
mind, too, had left its traces on his counte- 
nance. The poor and gross elements of his 
nature had marred and blurred the glorious 
casket. The almost god-like beauty of his 
early years had passed away with his youth. 
All about him now was of the earth, earthy; 
and Ellen’s love, as it had sprung up, like 
Jonah’s gourd, in a few hours, faded and died 
like that, for there was a worm at the root. 
Now, her only wish was ‘‘to bury her dead 
out of her sight’’—in other words, to escape 
from her long walk with one who recalled so 
many memories that made her shrink within 
herself, and blush with vexation and self- 
reproach. 

The walk and the time were suggestive of 
all such recollections. They hardly passed a 
rock or tree that:did not recall somefvow from 
him, some tear. or. word of love ffrdm her. 
Each saw that the other was remembered. 
To her, the memory brought only shame and 
annoyance—to him, a feeling of» gratified 
vanity and a triumphant elation,: that, un- 
fortunately for him, overpowered prudence. 
Blinded by the thick film of self-complacent 
egotism and folly, he ventured to allude to 
the past with regret, and ask hope»for the 
future. He spoke of her father’s cruel un- 


kindness in separating two so fondly attached, 
and hinted that, though his relations:in lifo 
had changed, his feelings had always been the 
same, 














Ellen heard him to the end. The only re- 
mark to which she vouchsafed a reply was 
the one that referred to her father. ‘‘ You 
mistake, Mr. Pemberton,’’ said she, calmly, 
in a low, clear tone, vibrating with repressed 
anger and scorn, ‘‘in calling my father un- 
kind. He has always been my best and truest 
friend; and I have no greater cause for grati- 
tude to him than for the course he pursued 
on the occasion to which you refer. I have 
felt that for years, but never have been so 
fully convinced of it as now. Good-evening.’’ 

They parted at the very tree where once she 
had wept so bitterly, with her head upon his 
shoulder, promising eternal truth. She could 
not endure to think of it. Those three 
months, that once in her foolish fondness she 
called the happiest part of her life, she would 
now have blotted from her memory at almost 
any sacrifice. She valued her own opinion of 
herself; and it lowered her in her own esteem 
to think she had given care and love to such 
& man. 

Disenchanted completely, she returned to 
her father’s house. She married, long after 
her days of youth and romance were over, one 
whom her judgment and taste, as well as 
heart, approved. 





THE STORM-GLASS. 


Tue storm-glass, which we are about to de- 
scribe, is a very elegant and economical little 
‘* Weatherwise,’’ which deserves more atten- 
tion than it has yet received. It is usually 
to be found at the shops of the philosophical 
instrument-makers and opticians; but its 
real merits are comparatively little known. 
This may, perhaps, be owing to its great sim- 
plicity, few believing that the meteorological 
indications of such unpretending appearance, 
and which every one may make at so trifling 
a cost, are to be relied on. - For some pur- 
poses, however, it is more worthy of depend- 
ence than instruments of fifty times its price ; 
and its indications are always accompanied 
with interest, and often with astonishment, 
to those who are ignorant of its principles. 

To Prepare the Instrument.—Take two drachms 
of camphor, half a drachm of pure nitrate of 
potash (saltpetre), and half a drachm of mu- 
riate of ammonia; triturate them together 
until they are thoroughly pulverized. The 
operation may be assisted by adding a few 
drops of alcohol. When well triturated, the 
mixture is to be dissolved in about four 
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ounces of proof spirits (or equal parts of alco- 
hol and water), and put into a glass phial 
about ten inches in length, and three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter (an eau-de-Cologne bot- 
tle answers very well), the mouth of which is 
to be covered with a bit of bladder perforated 
with a pin. The instrument is then complete. 

The Indications which it gives are of this 
nature: If the atmosphere be dry, and the 
weather promising to be fine, the solid part 
of the composition will be closely collected at 
the bottom, and the liquid above will be quite 
clear; but, on the approach of rain, the solid 
matter will appear gradually to rise; and 
small crystalline stars will be observed to 
float about in the liquid, which, however, will 
be otherwise pellucid. On the approach of 
winds, flakes of the composition, apparently in 
the form of leaves or feathers, will appear on 
the surface of the liquid, which, in this case, 
will seem thick and in astate of fermentation. 
These indications often begin to exhibit them- 
selves twenty-four hours before the actual 
breaking of the storm ; and, after a short ex- 
perience in observing the changes of appear- 
ance of the materials in the glass, not only 
the magnitude of the coming storm will readily 
be estimated, but likewise its direction; for 
the quarter of the compass from which the 
wind blows will be indicated by the circum- 
stance of the solid particles lying more closely 
to the side of the glass opposite to that whence 
the tempest comes. During the winter, the 
composition is rendered white by the multi- 
tude of small white stars which are constantly 
floating about in the liquid. This is particu- 
larly remarkable during white frost and snow. 
In summer, on the contrary, when the weather 
is warm and serene, the liquid is clear, and 
the solid matter lies at the bottom of the 
glass. Some of these indications are as yet 
unaccounted for; but the leading principle is 
the solubility of camphor in alcohol, and its 
insolubility in water, combined with the well- 
known meteorological fact that the drier the 
atmosphere, the more aqueous vapor does it 
take up, and vice versa; when, therefore, the 
weather is warm and dry, a quantity of water 
in the menstruum is drawn off in the form of 
vapor, and consequently more of the camphor 
enters into solution; and, on the contrary, 
when the air is surcharged with moisture, that 
moisture begins to be deposited, and the men- 
struum again will be weakened, and a quantity 
of camphor is precipitated from the solution 
in the form of little crystalline stars. This 
may be easily proved by making an alcohclic 





solution of camphor, and adding a few drops 
of water. 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


BY R. PEALE WILKIE. 


Hark! hark! the mother prayeth 
In tender pleadings low ; 
Low bowed her head in meekness, 
And fast the tear-drops flow. 
Tread lightly as ye enter, 
For all is sacred there ; 
Angels bright are wafting 
To heaven the mother’s prayer 





Soft, like pure, cooling waters 
Upon the fevered brow; 

Sweet, like its gentle ripplings, 
It stealeth o'er me now 

Like the flower’s dewy breath 
On wings of new-born air, 

It fills my soul with fragrance— 
That mother’s holy prayer. 


Time hath twined his silver threads, 
"Mid locks of raven hue, 

Bowed the sprightly form of youth, 
Yet not her spirit true. 

But as time and grief wore on, 
And traced the lines of care, 

E’er, in low sweet tones, was heard 
The mother’s holy prayer. 


She prays for him, the father, 
The shepherd of the fold, 

That he may find that pure gem— 
More precious far than gold. 

And oh, her child! the erring, 
Oh, would that he were there! 

His heart, though stone, would soften 
To hear that mother’s prayer. 


O pilgrim, on time’s highway, 
Recall the fleeting years 
When knelt you by her joyous, 
And kissed away her tears. 
And e’er, when clouds of sorrow 
O'ershade life’s pathway fair, 
Oh, trustin God! He for thee 
Will hear the mother's prayer. 


SONNET.—WHAT IS THE TRUTH? 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Waart is the Truth? the pagan ruler said— 
The Truth, palladium of man’s liberty ; 
Celestial truth which sets the captive free ; 

Foundation stone, whereon the world is laid. 

O purest emblem of Divinity! 

With thee the soul in glory, now, is decked ; 
Without thee voyaging poor man is wrecked. 
Thou art the long sought pearl of priceless worth, 

Of greatest value to us while on earth, 

Thou guidest souls like Pole-star in the sky, 
Standing unchanged throughout eternity. 

Then buy the Truth, good Christian! Sell it not, 

It stands secure when man’s works are forgot, 
God-given Truth gives immortality. 
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BELLS IN DISTANT LANDS. 


Harx! hark! what well-known sounds are those 
That fall upon my ear? 

They give a throbbing to the heart, 
They start the ready tear. 

Oh, hark again! they melt away, 
Now swell upon the wind ; 

The phantom forms of other years 
Are gliding o’er my mind. 

Ab, what a host of dormant thoughts, 
Of country, friends, and home, 

Arise with every pealing note 
That comes from yonder dome! 


Ring on, sweet bells! thy tones recall 
Many a bygone day ; 

Life, and breath, and form they give 
To things long passed away. 

Ye plainly speak of childhood’s home, 
When gladsome hearts were there 

~oyous and gay, as light and free 
As ambient summer air. 

Ever such are our early days, 
With mirth and freedom rife— 

Days that the heart ne'er knows again 
In years of after life. 


Ring on, sweet bells! Ah! now there breathes 
A sadness in thy chimes 

That brings to mind far other scenes, 
Sad scenes of later times' 

Alas! those tones tell tearfal tales, 
Of sorrow and of gloom ; 

Of the young, lovely, and the lost, 
Borne to an early tomb. 

Yet no, not lost, but gone before 
To a bright and biessed land, 

To lure their old companions on, 
To join their ransomed band. 


Ring on, sweet peal! thy hallowed sounds 
Bring up from mem'ry’s store 
Such vivid thoughts of olden times, 
Again I live them o'er. 
Ye're mute; ab! well then be it so; 
Such moments ceuld not last, 
Losing a sense of passing things, 
* Dreaming on scenes long past. 


—_— 


BRIDAL SONG. 


BY ROBERT @. ALLISON. 


Prior, thy fairest flowers bring, 
And, while we cull the offering, 
We'll to the winds our sorrows fling ; 
And merrily, merrily we will sing. 
Bring the emblems of Hope and Love, 
Combined with pure Fidelity ; 
Hope that in the end may prove 
A bright and good reality ; 
Love, whose gentle, sovereign power 
Soothes when the storms of sorrow lower ; 
Fidelity, whose spell will prove 
The solace of devoted love. 
Bring flowers, bright flowers, 
From Nature's fresh bowers: 
No hearts are more cheerful than ours; 
Joy gilds the wings of the circling hours. 














TO ONE BELOVED. 


BY MRS. J. H. THOMAS. 


Tsovesn clouds that glow like angel wings, 
Drift lightly down the golden gleams 
That heaven, from out its fulness, flings 
On earth's glad hills and singing streams 


So sweet the morn, we well may guess 
How fair the day that smileth near, 

With light, and strength, and joy to bless 
The loving souls that wait her here. 


And thou art sad, O friend beloved! 
Thy noon of fame hath tarried long ; 

Yet darkened hours have not disproved 
The promise of thy glorious dawn. 


Look up, dear heart! through bars of mist 
See thou the white wings glance and gleam ; 

Hear, from those clouds by sunbeams kissed, 
A sweeter song than thou couldst dream. 


On, on, alike through cloud and flame, 
Those spotless wings rejoicing go ; 

And still, unchecked by praise or blame, 
Those far-off sounds of triumph flow. 


And thou—and thou--whose happy morn 
Went smiling up the mount of song, 

Think’st not of sun and dew are born 
The mists that hide her face so long. 


Sing on, sing on, and ere the noon, 

Those mists shall gleam in clouds of fire 
And o’er thy poet brow shall bloom 

The laurel crown of thy desire. 


While I, dear heart, from this low nest, 
By sweet content and love made bright, 
My wings will fol/ in idle rest, 
And watch thy way with proud delight. 


_— 


TRANSPLANTED. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


O Norruery clime with frowning sky! 
O Northern breezes chilly ! 
Learn sweeter smile and softer sigh 
For this fair Southern lily. 
Transplanted from her genial home 
Of sunlight, warmth, and lightness, 
She brings its sweetness in her smile, 
And in her eyes its brightness. 


What golden mesh of tenderness 
What spell of faery olden, 

Learn we, to clasp her from that land, 
Whose smiles are all too golden? 

Alas! our Northern blasts blow chill, 
Dark frown our skies above her, 

Cold, cold our elime, but not our hearts ; 
Ab! soon we learned to love her. 


We love thee! Be those words a spell 
To guard thee from the yearning 
Home-parted hearts too often feel, 
In sad thought homeward turning. 
Then let thy fair land keep its gifts 
Of brightness and of blossom ; 
One star we 've stoien from its skies, 
One lily from its bosom. 
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A VISION. 


BY J. M. M. 


MetTnovent I roved through Egyptian lands, 
And a statue rose frum the desolate sands, 
In the light of the morning sun. 
No desert roses in beauty smiled ; 
No musical birds the ear bezuiled ; 
No rivulets murmured near ; 
But from the cold and pulseless stone, 
That startled the desert’s ear. 
And then the moaning a song became, 
As the sun-god darted a glance of flame 
On the statue's sad, cold heart. 
The song swelled up to a pxan wild, 
And the echoes laughed till the deserts smiled 
And the buds began to start. 
Spring waked to life the flowers around, 
And young leaves danced to the joyous sound, 
As the pan rose and fell. 
Sweet roses blushed in the air of vune, 
Bright fountains gushed to a dulcet tune, 
And many a wild gazelle 
Lingered to gaze in the statue’s face, 
And many a hunter paused in the chase 
And curbed his foaming steed, 
To list the music that thrilled his soul, 
While a-down his cheek the hot tears stole, 
And he shook like a wind-tost reed. 
Down poured the rays of a scorching sun ; 
The hunter and wild gazelle passed on, 
From Memnon loth to sever. 
The earth grew parched, and the fountains failed ; 
The sun-beat statue a moment wailed, 
And then—it was mute forever. 


SONG—O GIVE ME HONEST FRIENDS A 
TRUE. 


Tune—‘* Twilight dews.° 


BY B. Tf. F. C. 


O atve me honest friends and true, 
That I may have a shrine 

Where love’s soft tendrils meet and cling, 
As to the oak the vine; 

Whose love and friendship ne'er depart, 
Like flitting shades of even, 

But stronger grows, in want or wo, 
Just like the love of heaven. 


O give me these, and I can tread 
Life’s checkered scenes below, 
And feel my faith and hope in God 
Stronger and stronger grow ; 
For, umaged in their hearts, I see 
A likeness of that love 
Which has unrivalled power to woo 
Us to God’s own above. 


It tells us God still dwells on earth, 
In hearts made pure for him, 
That they his Spirit's temples are, 
Redeemed, and cleansed from sin ; 
That here our love and truth may come, 
And round their altars twine, 
And feel that naught can sever them 
From such a holy shrine. 


VOL. LV11.—38 
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AN AUTUMN MURMUR. 


BY WILLIE £&. PABOR. 


A murMoR of the autumn hours, 

And memories of faded flowers. 

The earth has donned her yellow vest, 
And withered leaves are on her breast ; 
The music of the stream has lost 

The melody that charmed us most ; 
The lilies that beside it grew 

Have in their beauty faded too ; 

The birds have sought a summer «hore ; 
The pleasant twilights are no more, 
And on the earth and in the air 
November's spell is everywhere. 

Her steps are over fallen sheaves ; 

We hear them crisp the withered lea vex 
From confines of the arctic land 

She comes, the youngest of the band 
That braid their tresses with the flukes 
That float above the boreal lakes. 

Her father’s mansions are the halls 
Where Odin on the faithful calls; 

She knowledge hath of quaint device 
And mystic lore on scrolls of ice; 

But seek you early, seek you late, 

Or plead with love, or ask with hate, 
Demand or plead, but vainly all 

She will not heed your earnest call, 
But, stately in her pride of birth, 

She paces the dismantled earth, 

While Nature her sad plight bemoans 
In low and plaintive undertones. 
Against my window comes the wind, 
And tells of one not far behind, 

With beard the color of the snow, 

And locks as white as lilies blow ; 

And I with hushed breath only say 

I knew him in a bygone day; 

And tear-drops gather in my eyes 

As memories of winter rise. 


TO ANNIE. 


BY MISS M. CROSREY. 


TaeEn fare thee well! my dream is fled 
*T was all too bright to last ; 

The hopes I cherished long ago 
Are buried in the past. 

I'll try to banish memories 
So fraught, alas! with pain ; 

The hopes that once illamed my path 
Must never come again! 


I loved thee, oh how fondly, 
This broken heart must tell, 
And pride will sometimes whisper, 
It loved thee bat too well. 

I loved thee! oh, I love thee yet— 
This heart still clings to thee— 
And though we part, where’er ! roam, 

Thine, thine it still must be! 
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THE WATCHING WIFE. 


BY MRS. MARY JANE PHILLIPS 


_ 


watcnu for thee, I watch for thee, my love, 
When morning’s sun is bright ; 

When first the lark «prinys from her nest 
To greet the rosy light. 

And my poor heart is very sad 
Because I see thee no’ ; 

And bitter tears | weep, for oh! 
I fear I am forgut. 


_ 


watch for thee, I watch for thee, my love, 
When evening's shades are near ; 

And yet, alas! I cannot see 
The form I hold so dear: 

And still for thee at midnight hour 
I watch and wait in vain, 

With eyes brimful the while with tears, 
And heart brimful of pain 


_ 


watch for thee, I watch for thee, my love, 
At morn, at noon, at night, 
And still thy form does not appear 
To glad my aching sight 
But when in sleep my eyelids close, 
Oh, then thy fice I see; 
For my free spirit wanders forth 
Until it meets with thee. 


WHY DO WE LOVE? 
BY KOBERT @. BARNWELL. 
War is it that we love, 
When dearest ones so false will prove 
Why do our hearts still centre there 
Where we but scorn and hatred share 
Methinks, from many a deep-drawn sigh, 


Gnigmas, 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
OCTOBER NUMBER. 


10. A-corn—(The Oak). ll. Tt. 12. Despatch 
ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN OCTOBER NUMBER. 


George Washington. 





CHARADES. 
13 
I AM a pretty little flower, 
And oft have decked a lady’s bower ; 
My fret sounds stiff, but yet is neat, 
Like some old ladies you may meet. 

My neat is a flower you well must know 
Which in the summer does sweetly blow 
14. 

My frst is seen on table 
At breakfast, every day ; 
My neat is in the stable 
And holds the horse’s hay 
My whole, as every body knows, 
Contains my first arranged in rows. 





ENIGMAS. 


15. 
Let your course of life by me 
In all save one thing be directed, 
And you will most esteemed be, 
And leave your memory respected. 


But if in that you follow me, 

You'll find your fault is soon detected, 
And your course less pleasant be 

Than you in ignorance expected. 


The echo comes, ** Why is it? why? 16. 
Who made the heart alone can teil Aut that exists in earth and on the sea, 
Why ‘tis we love, and love so well. Save one most bright exception, is of me. 
When cold distrust her icy spell All men and women, animals and things, 
Weaves over those we ‘ve loved so well, My power compares, and to a'standard brings. 
And chills each glance, untunes each vvice, And all the daily value of provision 
Though sadden'd, still we can rejoice Is mostly ascertained by my decision ; 
That there is One who dwelis above While in all races, whether of aquation 
Whose nature and whose name is Love; Or horsemanship, I am a regulation ; 
And though our love earth's dear ones spurn, And arguments are oftentimes decided 
There we shall meet a blest return. By the good reasons that I have provided 

Yet is there that whieh has not, will not be 

5 Ever possessed of, or a part of me, 
Without which all my benefits were void, 
7. And man and earth must quickly be destroyed. 








BY < 
"Twere flattery to say that beanty rules A PUZZLE. 


In sweet supremacy upon thy brow! I am composed of twenty-three letters. 
*Twere fulsome praise to say that men are fools My 10, 23, 12, 9, 14, 6, 5, 17, 18, isa part of my name 
Whom thou dost conquer, and they know not how. ! My 3, 14, 7, 8, 13, ‘s the nature of the element to which 
"Tis wrong to swing the censer, and to bow I have been consigned. 


In adoration at so high a shrine, My 14, 2, 10, 10, 20, 17, 9, 1 , 19, 18, 5, is one of my com- 


And bend the knee, and most devoutly own ponent parts. 

Divinity in those sweet eyes of thine! My 4, 23, 1, 1, 16, 14, 9, 1, is what I am intended to con- 
It is not right to let our hearts of stone vey. 

Dissolve beneath the magic of a voice | My 1, 2, 21, 4, 11, 15, 14, 9, is what it was necessary t» 
Beyond expression beautiful in tone! | do with me. 

"Tis wrong to fall in love and have no choice— My 14, 22, 13, 9, is what my completion has caused al) 
Truth serves the best, And yet to speak of thee over the world 


The honest truth were grossest fittery. And my whole is the wonder of the age. 
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NOVELTIES FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1. 





Ir is quite time that the Nursery received 
some attention from our hands, and we there- 
fore devote this department to it the pre- 
sent month. 

Fig. 1 is a new style of cloak for an infant 
in long clothes. The pointed shape of the 
cape, collar, and the front of the skirt, all of 
which are finished by handsome tassels, is the 
chief novelty. The material may be of merino 
or cashmere, in any delicate color; the wad- 
ding should be of wool, as it is much lighter 
and warmer than cotton, and the lining of silk 
for the same reason. The broad trimming is 
an application of plaid velvet or poplin; it 
also looks well in a plain shade of silk, hand- 
somely quilted in diamonds, or in plush, set 
on in the same manner. 

Fig. 2.—Christening robe, made with bre- 
telles, and tablier front. The waist, itself, is 
full and simple; the sleeves are wider and 
deeper than any before made up, and are 
edged with the same embroidery as that on 





the bretelles, which are formed of a handsome 
insertion, and cross at the line of the waist. 
The skirt is very full and long; it has a deep 
hem, above which are placed an insertion and 
a group of six narrow tucks. The same style 
of trimming forms the front breadth, which is 
edged after the fashion of the bretelles. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of broderie Anglais, arranged 
in a broad tablier front; the same pattern 
continued forms the chemisette and bretelles. 
The sleeves correspond, as to the work. 

Fig. 4.—Spencer of white muslin, with hand- 
somely embroidered insertions and flounces. 
To be worn as a party dress, for a child from 
six to eight, over a plaid silk skirt. 

Fig. 5.—Capeline of white satin, for a very 
young infant; it is made quite soft, and 
quilted. 

Fig. 6.—Hood for an older child, of crim- 
son, pink, or blue satin, or cashmere. The 
small shell-shaped crown piece, with bow and 
floating ends, saves it from stiffness of outline. 
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Whatever the material, the lining which turns | is finished by a ruche of satin ribbon quilled 
back at the face should be of satin, the same, on. Ruche ot lace about the face, as in 
or a contrasting color, and quilted; the edge Fig. 5. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S SKIRT. 





FOR A WHITE CASHMERE OR MERINO SACQUE. 


$5 6 8 
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S-BODY. 


(See Diagram, page 451. ) 
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Ovr illustration represents a style of dress- 
hody extremely becoming to the figure. It is 
made in any summer silk, either plain or in 
some of the neat little rayons or checks now 
30 much in favor in Paris, from whence they 
have passed over to us. The body is made 
tight, but continued down in points instead of 
the basque. The peculiarity of the style con- 
sists in the arrangement of the body, which is 
a novelty, partaking of the nature of the berthé, 
which is now much worn, and of the trimming, 
composed of folds. This part, being slightly 
frilled in at the shoulder and brought down to 
a point in the front, is carried down to a simi- 
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| black velvet are laid on the body close to this 
trimming, while at its lower edge they are 
placed uponit. In each case a handsome lace 
hangs from the lowest row. The sleeve is 
also the latest fashion. The wide, turned-up 
gauntlet has an air of distinction. The four 
rows of velvet and the lace are made to match 
the other parts of the body, being also carried 
round the points which fall over the skirt. A 
row of black ornamental tassels, with a but- 
ton at the top of each, is placed up the front, 
one of the same being attached to each of the 
points of the body. The skirt is made double, 
the upper one being trimmed to match the 





lar point, plain, behind. Four rows of narrow 


body. 
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SLEEVE. 


DIAGRAM OF DRESS-BODY. 
(See preceding page.) 
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BRIDAL PINCUSHION. 


Tnere is scarcely a young lady who does 
not, more or less frequently, take some share 
in the wedding festivities of her friends, and 
who is not, therefore, called upon to contri- 
bute some little article from her own work- 
table as a memento of friendship. These 
affectionate presents have become almost, if 
we may be allowed the term, necessary ele- 
gancies in modern housekeeping, as every 
dwelling now looks bare and unfurnished un- 
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less a few articles of taste are scattered through 
the various apartments. 

One of the prettiest presents a young lady 
can make toa friend on such an occasion, is 
the Bridal Pineushion ; and, as we have been 
requested to supply a design for such an arti- 
cle, we do it with the more satisfaction because 
we are aware that the opportunities are very 
many in which its usefulness will be appre- 
ciated. 
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WORKING PATTERN OF 


The design which we give of the Bridal 
Pincushion, in its perfected form, will give the 
best idea of its effect. The opening in its cen- 
tre is for the reception of flowers; but when 
the season of the year will not admit that 
these should be freely replenished, then the 
handsome cut-glass scent-bottle is to supply 
their place. 

The ornamental design upon the cushion is 
divided into four parts. One of these quarters 
we give separately, from which the whole are 
to be worked. The material is a rich white 
satin. The beads are imitation pearls, and 
the braided part is of small silver cord. The 








BRIDAL PINCUSHION. 


four quarters are divided by a larger silver 
cord, which, being tightly drawn, serves to 
raise the different compartments. Round the 
edge, a rich white silk fringe is carried, which 
is the more elegant when headed by a string 
of pearls. 

The mat on which the Bridal Pincushion is 
to rest adds considerably to its importance. 
It is a separate article, the cushion being 
placed upon its centre. The materials are 
precisely the same—white satin, worked with 
the pearl beads and the silver thread. This 
is stitched over a round of cardboard, and 
finished with white fringe. 
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CROCHET MAT, WITH FORGET-ME-NOT BORDURE, 





Materials.—Green Berlin wool, shaded; blue Berlin 
wool, split, of a light shade; light green chenille, with 
wire; a skein of amber sewing-silk; one skein of very 
fiue wire for the flowers; three shades of green slack or 
embroidery wool, and one of brown, for the moss; two 
crochets, No. 2, for the mat, and No. 4 for the flowers; 
two knitting-needles, No. 18. 

Moss.—Knit with your embroidery wool a 
garter twelve stitches broad, using alternately 
the three shades of green and the brown, four 
turns of each; when finished, dip the garter 
in cold water, and dry it in the kitchen oven; 
then cut one edge off, and, beginning from the 
last row, unravel all the stitches but two of 
every row. 

Mat.—Crochet a round mat with the shaded 
wool and crochet No. 2, all in trebles, increas- 
ing sufficiently to keep the work flat; sew 
this on a round of cardboard lined with cotton 
velvet; fold the length of moss in two; sew 
the two edges round the mat. 

Fiowers.—Take the crochet, No. 2; your 
blue wool split in two, and work on a small 
bit of very fine wire: 1 de, 1 ch, 1 tr, 1 ch, 





1 tr, 1 ch, five times (after the third, you 
cross the two ends of the wire, and work on 
both); break the wool about three inches 
from the work, twist the two ends of wire 
together, fasten off the ends of wool with a 
rug-needle, work the centre of the flower with 
the sewing-silk, and cover the stem with a 
single thread of green wool. 

Bups.—Double a piece of blue wool, tie it 
with a small piece of fine wire, turn the ends 
down, fasten them with a bit of green floss 
silk, cut them off under the bud, and cover 
the stem with the end of the floss silk. Three 
buds and six flowers are required for a hand- 
some bunch; mount it, in covering the stem, 
with one thread of green Berlin wool. 

Leaves.—Take one end of the skein of che- 
nille, fold it, twist the ends to make a small 
loop, turn the long end round this loop, and 
twist the two ends together where they cross 
each other; repeat this twice more; then cut 
the two ends, pass a bit of wire in the middle 
of the first loop, and twist it at the top of the 
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ers, or more, avcording to the size of the mat, 


leaf; turn the wire down at the back of the 
and fasten them with needle and thread. 











leaf. 
Place at even distances five bunches of flow- 





MORNING-CAP—MALTESE PATTERN. 


Mater ials.—Three reels of cotton, No. 30; No. 4 
Penelope hook. 

lst row.—12 ch (or chains), unite, 
u (or under) this circle work 3 de 7 
ch; repeat till there are 8 chs of 7. 
(Not fasten off till the whole is fin- 
ished.) 

2d.—4 ch de u 7 ch; 5 ch de u same; 
5 ch de on centre de stitch repeat. 

8d.—4 ch; 5 de wu 5ch; 4chde on 
dc between the points; repeat. (Fin- 
ish with the 5 de.) 

4th.—Make a knotted bar thus: * 6 
ch, de into 3d loop from hook; 1 de 
into next loop; make another 6 ch, 
and repeat this again; then 2 ch * 
(which pull very tight). This forms 
a knotted bar; and wherever these 
stars appear close together, thus, **, 
there make a knotted bar; now, having 
made this, work 5 de on the dc; re- 
peat. 

5th.—** de u centre of bar; ** 5 dc 
on de; repeat. End with 5 de on de; 
fasten off. 

Now make and finish another circle, 
then do not fasten off, but proceed to 
join thus: 6 ch de u Ist bar; place the two 
rounds together, the wrong sides of the cro- 
chet facing, and the like parts opposite to 
each other; now 5 ch de u centre of bar at } 
(or back) ; 3 ch de u centre of bar in f (or 
front); 3ch de u centre of bar at 6; 6 ch de 
on centre de of the 5 in f; 9 ch de on centre 
dc at 6; 6 ch de u centre of bar at 6; 3 ch de 
u centre of bar in f; 3 ch de u centre of next 
bar at b; 5 ch de u centre of barin/. Fasten 
off. 

Continue to work these circles, and join till 
there are 15 circles. 

Now round the edge de u bar 9, ch, repeat, 
by working this under centre of every bar and 
bar of chs all round. There must be 5 chs of 
9 over each circle, and one 9 ch between each 
circle ; this latter must come exactly over the 
jein. This number of 9 chs must be carefully 
counted. It will be well to tie in a colored 
thread in the 9 ch between the circles and the 
9 ch on the top of each, as these must always 
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come opposite to each other in joining the 
lengths. Work two other lengths of 14 circles 
in each, then join thus: take the Ist 9 ch 
which is between the Ist circle of the longest 
piece ; place it at the back, and exactly oppo- 
site to the Ist 9 ch, which is at the top of the 
[st circle of shortest length, having the wrong 
sides of each faced. Crochet these 2 chs of 9 
together firmly, leaving on an end of cotton; 
*4ch de u next 9 ch at db; 5 ch dec u same; 3 
ch de u 9 chin f; 4 ch de u next 9 chin f; 5 
ch de u same; 3 ch deu next 9ch at 6; repeat 
J from *. When these two lengths are joined; 
finish the end first begun in the same manner 
as that just completed. Now join the other 
length in the same manner, having the longest 
length in the centre. 

To make the increased part on the top:— 

lst row.—9 de u the 9 ch between the 4th 
and 5th star from the end; 5 ch deu next 9 
ch, ** de u each 9 ch for 4 times; 5 ch de u 
next 9 ch. Repeat this over 4 stars, thus 
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leaving 5 stars at each end, after the last 9 
de, t. 

2d.—(a) 7 de on de, ** de u each bar for 4 
times, ** repeat from (a); after the last 7 de 
on de, fasten off. 

Now turn the cap round, and work the 
other side the same. 

For the next row.—5 ch de u bar; ** de u 
same bar, work this all round, only make 7 
ch instead of 5 everywhere, except in the 
widened part. 

Next row.—De u 5 ch (or 7), 9 ch 11u centre 
of bar, 9 ch repeat, excepting at the ends be- 
tween the 3 circles or stars ; there make only 
3 ch, which latter draws the circles together. 

Last row.—11 de u 9 ch, **, 11 de u next 9 
ch, ** repeat. Where the 3 ch are made, 
there make only 3 dc, and omit the bar alto- 
gether. 





CROCHET PURSE. 
(See engraving, page 392.) 

Taste and elegance in purses have lately 
been superseded by durability. Leather has 
been substituted for silk netting and beads, 
but has been found too heavy for general 
use—not but what the power of daily becom- 
ing lighter lies in the nature of all purses. 
We might almost assert it as a fact that the 
empty purse is the heaviest that can be carried. 
Notwithstanding this peculiar principle in the 
article, the silk purse is decidedly prettier 
than the leather one, being an especially 
feminine manufacture, and one which, when 
completed, is so essentially necessary to the 
happiness of most ladies, and the use of which 
is so well understood by them, that it cer- 
tainly belongs to this corner of our ‘* Work 
Department.’’ The design we have given is 
in very simple crochet in one color; but the 
effect is very pretty, and it forms a very 
strong purse. Colors are always a matter of 
taste. Crimson, dark green, bright blue, or 
brown are most generally chosen. It should 
be commenced by making a chain the re- 
quired length for the round of the top, on 
which must be worked the two half stars, ac- 





cording to the pattern, the top part being fin- 
ished afterwards. The last row must be 
worked on the two halves to close them to- 
gether all round. When the top is made a 
sufficient depth, it is fastened on to a pretty 
steel or gilt clasp, with two tassels to corre- 
spond, and forms a very useful and pretty 
article, either for a present or for personal use. 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 


(See engraving, page 394.) 

Tue beautiful wreath of which we give an 
illustration this month is formed of autumn 
leaves. Take a sheet of Bristol-board, white ; 
draw upon it, with a lead-pencil, a circle the 
size you wish to make your wreath—the pret- 
tiest size is about twelve inches in diameter— 
and make, with the lead-pencil, the letters 
which you wish to put in the centre; now 
take an ounce of gum Arabic, and dissolve it 
in about half a pint of water; have your 
leaves ready, and dip them into the gummed 
water, taking care that every part is wet; 
then let them drain until the water ceases to 
drip, and lay them upon the circle, following 
it carefully. If the maker has avery delicate 
touch, the tendrils may be made of the real 
tendrils of flowers ; if not, they can be drawn 
and carefully colored. The letters are to be 
made in the same way. Our artist has intro- 
duced a beetle into his picture. Of course, 
any such addition as this is according to the 
taste of the maker. After your leaves are al! 
placed upon the Bristol-board, place it where 
it will dry, and then carefully wash them 
once more with the gum to keep the air from 
the edges. 

When framed in a gilt or walnut-wood 
frame, with a clear glass over the leaves, this 
forms a most beautiful ornamental picture. 
We have seen them in frames of pine cones 
and of everlasting, that were very tasteful and 
beautiful. 

The design which we present to our readers 
as a pattern for an autumn-leaf picture will 
serve also as a pattern for a pin-cushion em- 
broidered in silk or worsted in autumn colors. 
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ORNAMENTS FOR THE HAIR. 


We have thought it desirable to give two 
pretty ornaments for the hair, which any lady 
can make with the most trifling trouble and 
expense, and which we think will be generally 
acceptable. 

Fig. 1.—Two sizes of pearl beads are neces- 
sary, some small and delicate, with a few of 
larger dimensions. The first are to be strung 
on bead wire, introducing a large one in the 
centre of each bow, and simply twisting the 


Fig. 1. 





ends of the wire together, so as to make it se- 
eure. Five of these being thus prepared are 
to be put together, and being well secured, are 
to be fastened on a bow of black velvet, which 
is in its turn to be attached to a good hair- 
pin. The centre is forméd with a bead of the 
larger size. * 

These ornaments for the hair are worn over 





the forehead a little towards the left, and three 
behind. They are very elegant, the pearl 
beads contrasting so extremely well with the 
velvet. 

Fig. 2 is easily made, but has a striking air 
of style when worn. The front is a plait of 
three in cerise-colored ribbon. Before com- 


mencing to plait the ribbon, each piece should 


Fig. 2. 





be folded down the centre, and a narrow strip 
of stiff net laid within. This gives the neces- 
sary firmness to the bandeau. The back is 
formed of three rows of ribbon, quilled at one 
edge, two of the quilled rows being turned 
upwards and one down; under this last a 
large bow with long ends is fastened, hanging 
down from the centre of the hair behind. 

We strongly recommend these headdresses 
to the notice of our lady readers. 





FOR A CHILD’S DRAWERS. 
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THE HONITON SKIRT, WITH THE ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE, 





Tue corset laces go on the back of the person. The bustle may be increased to any extent. 
by drawing the laces tighter. None genuine, unless stamped with the trade mark of Douglas & 
Sherwood. The article is patented by them. 





FOR AN INFANT’S CLOAK OR SHAWL. 
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Receipts, €e. 


GAME, ETC. 


Ventson—truz Havycn.—** The observed of all observ- 
ers,”’ when venison epicureans sit at table. It is a joint, 
if properly kept, properly cooked, and served hot, which 
must prove delicious to the palate. It should always 
hang a considerable length of time; the delicacy of its 
flavor is obtained by hanging only. If it be cooked while 
fresh, it will not equal in any respect a haunch of mutton, 

The haunch of venison, when about to be roasted, should 
be washed in warm milk and water, and dried with aclean 
cioth ; if it has hung very long, and the skin smells musty, 
it will be the safest plan to remove the skin, and wrap the 
whole of the haunch in paper well greased with fresh 
butter ; during the time it is at the fire, do not be afraid 
of basting it too much; it will require all the cook is 
likely to give it; if it be a buck haunch, and large, it will 
take nearly four hours, within five or ten minutes; if eom- 
paratively small, three hours and a half will suffice; if a 
doe haunch, three hours and a quarter will be enough; 
remove the paper when it is done enough ; dredge quickly 
with flour to produce a froth; dish it, and serve; let 
there be nothing with it in the dish ; but the gravy should 
be sent to table in its proper dish, accompanied by currant 
jelly. The haunch is not unfrequently roasted in a paste, 
which, in its turn, is inclosed in paper, and removed when 
the joint is nearly cooked. The above is the simplest, and 
not the least palatable mode of sending it to table. 


To Dress Vertson.—All venison for roasting should 
have a paste made of lard over it. After first having pa- 
pered the meat with buttered paper, then your stiff paste 
upon the top of that; either dangle it, or put it in a cradle- 
spit ; a few minutes before you require to take it up, take 
off the paste and paper, baste it with some butter, salt it 
and flour it; when doue, give it a few more turns round ; 
send it up very hot; your dish and gravy to be very hot 
also; any dry pieces and the shank you will boil down 
with a little brown stock for the gravy; send currant- 
jelly in a boat, and beans in a vegetable dish. 


To Hasn Ventson.—Carve your venison into slices; let 
them be thin, and put them in a stewpan with two small 
glasses of port wine; add a spoonful of browning, one of 
eatchup, an onion stuck with cloves, and half an anchovy 
chopped smal! ; let it boil, then put in your venison ; make 
it thoroughly hot through ; lay sippets of toast, in various 
shapes, in a soup-dish; pour the hash upon it, and serve 
with currant-jelly. 





Hasnep Vexison.—Cat and trim some nice thin slices 
of venison, fat and lean; have a nice -brown sance made 
from the bones in scrag of the venison; put the meat you 
have cut into this sauce with the gravy that has run from 
the venison, and a glass of port wine; cut up some of the 
fat into pieees an inch thick; put the fat in a stewpan, 
and some hot stock upon them; when you have dished up 
your hash, which should be in a hot-water dish with a 
holey spoon, take out the fat, and sprinkle it all over the 
hash ; send up currant-jelly. 

A SHov.per or Ventsoy, Stewep.—If you should have 
® very lean shoulder, stew it in preference to roasting; 
bone it; cover it with slices of mutton fat, which some 
times are first steeped in port to give a richer flavor; roll 
it up, and bind it tightly; lay it in a stewpan with a 
quantity of beef-gravy and the bones you have taken from 
the venison ; add two glasses of port, a dessert-spoonful of 





whole pepper, and the same quantity of allspice; cover 
down closely, and simmer until the venison is tender; 
take it out, and remove the fat; thicken the gravy with 
flour and butter, and strain it over the meat. 


Neck anp SHOULDER or VENISON.—These Joints, or as 
together they may be termed the haunch joint, may be 
dressed exactly like the haunch, covered witha thin paste, 
and greased paper over that. It will take two hours and 
a half, or, very large, three hours. it should be served 
up with venison-sauce. 

PHEASANTS.—Pheasants are rarely stuffed. It is more 
customary to send them to table accompanied by force- 
meat in the dish, in many cases with the simple gravy 
only. The real epicurean in game prefers the flavor of the 
bird uncontaminated by any accessories save those which 
just assist to remove the dryness common to most game. 
Pheasants are sometimes larded; but, as the flavor is 
entirely disguised by the taste of the bacon, incorporated 
with the flesh of the fowl, unless it is done more for ap- 
pearance than palate, we could not advise it. In dressing 
the pheasant, it should be drawn and cleaned as other 
game, and trussed, should be roasted before a clear, not a 
fierce fire, and will take forty minutes. It must not be 
done too mach, but must not, on any account, be sent to 
table underdone. 

Pheasants may be, and are oftener, plain roasted than 
not, but very frequently larded, and, if two are served in 
a dish, have one larded ; but, when stuffed, by some lard- 
ing is most approved ; mince very fine some raw veal with 
a small quantity of fat bacon, with a few bread crumbs ; 
pepper and salt; with this, stuff your birds, baste fre- 
quently, and flour and salt them before you take them up. 
To any game of this kind, you may introduce either chest- 
nut stuffing or truffles, the truffles only to be cut in slices 
or put in whole. 

Bor.ep Paeasaxt.—The pheasant should be stuffed with 
veal stuffing, and trussed in the same manner in which a 
turkey is for boiling. It should be put into hot water, 
and should be boiled from fifty minutestoan hour. The 
same sauces recommended for a boiled turkey will also be 
suitable for a boiled pheasant. 


Brack Cock, Roastep.—The birds should be hung until 
very high; they should be carefully plucked, that the 
skin may be as little abraded as possible, drawn, washed, 
and wiped with a clean cloth ; truss as pheasants, baste 
with butter, roast forty to fifty minutes, serve on a toast ; 
brown gravy may be sent to table with them. Gray hen 
is cooked in the same manner. 

PARTRIDGES are cooked as pheasants, They should not 
be stuffed. Grate bread-crumbs into a shallow dish ; place 
them before the fire to brown, shaking them occasionally, 
and send them to table with the birds; partridges may be 
stuffed with truffies and bacon. 

ParTrRipees.—Roast as before, not forgetting to baste 
them frequently, and, if required, stuff them with any o. 
the former farces ; but you may at all times use bacon and 
vine-leaves on the breasts. 

BorLep PARTRIDGE should be treated as boiled pheasant 
stuffed, trussed, put into boiling water, and, if a smal 
one, will be done in ten minates—if large, a quarter of an 
hour. Black partridges are considered most fit to boil 


Srewep Partrripers.—Partridges are differently trusse 
for stewing to what they are for roasting. The wings are 
fixed over the back, and the legs ekewered. Take a piece 
of bacon, and put it, with a small piece of butter, in a 
stewpan ; fry it brown, put in the partridges so that the 
bacon covers the breast, let them be very brown, add 
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half a pint of gravy; boil a cabbage, so that it is ready by 
the time the partridges are fried brown ; chop it with pep- 
per and salt, and a lump of butter; add it with the gravy 
to the partridges ; stew slowly for an hour; when dishing, 
place the bacon in the centre of the dish, lay the partridges 
upon it, and make a wall of the cabbage round; while 
stewing, turn the partridges often. 

Broitep Paagtripes. —Let the partridge hang until 
longer would make it offensive; split it, and take a soft 
clean cloth and remove all the moisture inside and ou: ; 
lay it upon a gridiron over a very clear fire; spread a little 
salt and cayenne over it; when it is done, which will be 
in twenty minutes, rub a little butter over it, and send it 
to table with mushroom-sauce. 


HOW TO COOK OYSTERS. 

Ovsrerns.—If eaten immediately upon being opened, 
neither vinegar nor pepper should be taken with them, or 
the favor will disappear in the taste of the vinegar. 

Srewep Orsters.—The oysters should be bearded and 
rinsed in their own liquor, which should then be strained 
and thickened with flour and butter, and placed with the 
oysters in a stewpan; add mace, lemon-peel cut into 
threads, some white pepper whole. These ingredients 
had better be confined in a piece of muslin. The stew 
must simmer only ; if it is suffered to boil, the oysters will 
become hard ; serve with sippets of bread. This may be 
varied by adding a glass of wine to the liquor, before the 
oysters are put in and warmed. 

Srewep Orsrers on Toast.—Open a dozen of oysters, 
put them in a small stewpan, add to them two graias of 
black pepper, a little salt, butter, cayenne, and sugar; set 
on the stove for a few minutes, until set, say three or four 
minutes; having only given them a slight boil, put iu a 
piece of butter as big as a walnut, which you have mixed 
with haif a teaspoonful of flour; shake the stewpan round 
by the handle to meit the contents, put it back on the fire 
just to simmer, and serve on toast; a drop of cream is an 
improvement ; if not enough liquor, add a drop of milk. 


Roast Orsrers.—Large oysters, not opened; a few 
minutes before they are wanted, put them on a gridiron 
over a moderate fire; when done, they will open; do not 
lose the liquor that is in the shell with the oysters; send 
them hot upon a napkin. 

ScaLLopep Orsters.—Beard the oysters, wash in their 
own liquor, steep bread-crumbs in the latter; put them, 
with the oysters, into scalloped-shells, with a bit of butter 
and seasoning of salt, pepper, and a little grated nutmeg ; 
make a paste with bread-crumbs and butter; cover, and 
roast them before the fire, or in an oven. 

Another Way.—Wash clean some bottom shells of the 
oysters; if you have not silver shells or scallop-shells, 
butter and bread-crumb them ; blanch your oysters ; either 
do them whole or cut them; make a thick sauce with the 
liquor, adding a good teaspoonful of white sauce; season 
with cayenue pepper and salt; fill in the shells and bread- 
crumbs on the top, and sprinkle clarified butter on the 
tops; brown in the oven ; dish them upon a napkin. 

Overer Fairrersy—Beard, dip them into an omelet, 
sprinkle well with crumbs of bread; fry them brown. 

An Ovster-Piz, wire Sweersreaps.—Blanch them, 
and take off the beards; separate them from the liquor; 
blanch some throat sweetbreads, and, when cold, cut them 
in slices; then lay them and the oysters in layers in your 
dish ; season with salt, pepper, a few grains of mace, and 
nputmeg; add some thick sauce, a little cream, and the 





oyster liquor, and some good veal stock; bake in a slow 
oven, 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


[From a work published by James Munroe & Co., Boston, 
entitled ‘*The Sick Chamber."] 
THE NURSE. 

You mast not forget, in your attention to your patient, 
that it is also your duty to attend to the care of your own 
health. Young persons, especially, sometimes think it a 
proof of affection to neglect themselves, while they anx- 
iously wait on their sick charge. This is a great mistake ; 
for if they should be laid up, what wou!d become of the 
poor patient? You must, therefore, be very careful about 
your diet and exercise. If possible, take a walk daily. 
Where this cannot be done, shake up a bed, or rub a table; 
do something that will exercise your lungs and circulate 
your blood. If you can, eat only light and wholesome 
food. You will, of course, scrupulously avoid everything 
that would affect your breath, such as pork, onions, cheese, 
or beer. ido not think it good to take more nourishment 
than usual, The digestion is always weakened by anxiety 
and want of sleep; and as, perhaps, you have less air and 
exercise than you are accustomed tuo, a smaller portion of 
food is required; but this should be regularly and suffi-- 
ciently taken. Procure also as much sleep as you can, 
without neglecting your patient. 

As a nurse, like a medical man, is often necessarily ad- 
mitted into the confidence of the family, and becomes 
acquainted with many of its secrets, if you are a nurse by 
profession, you must be very careful not to betray the trust 
unavoidably reposed in you. Some ladies, very much to 
their discredit, encourage a nurse to gossip, forgetting that 
they have no right to information so gained, and that all 
the little faults of temper, &c., of their own family, will, 
in their turn, be made use of to amuse the heavy hours of 
her next patient. I have known good and clever nurses, 
by an indulgence of this dangerous practice, lose some of 
their best families. 

There is another temptation to which a nurse is exposed ; 
I mean that of gossiping in the kitchen, or interfering with 
the servants. This, too, must be resisted. It may, indeed, 
sometimes be in your power, by a word in season, to remind 
a careless servant of her duty, or to soothe a mistress’s irri- 
tability, when she does not sufficiently consider all the 
fatigue and confusion that illness occasions in a family ; 
but in general, your course is, not to intermeddle in any 
way. At the same time, no person of good principles could 
see her mixtress greatly wronged or imposed upon, without 
informing her of it. This would be to make yourself a 
partaker in the crimes of others. I would only recommend 
to you the apostolic injunction: “As much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men.” 


THE PATIENT. 


On very little reflection, it will be plain to you that the 
same treatment will not do for all patients, since their dis- 
orders, he >its, tempers, and condition in life will be differ- 
ent. Thor is, however, one consideration which applies 
equally to all: you must not think of yourself, but of the 
invalid ; how you can best comfort, soothe, relieve, and 
inspire her with Lope; how you can best aid the efforts of 
nature and the skill of the physician towards the recovery 
of health ; or how yon can best smooth the passage to the 
solemn chambers of the grave. 

Take a religious view of your duty, acd you will thea 
take a cheerful, self-denying, and active view. I do not 
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mean that you should attempt to become a religious teacher, 
or endeavor even to introduce religious conversation, unless 
you clearly see that your patient desires it. Your business 
is to administer to the wants which she feels ; to make her 
conscious that you do that, and that only. This is neces- 
sary to her liking te have you constantly about her. It is 
only occasionally, and then by a short remark, that you 
ought to venture to remind ber of the submission which 
we all owe to our Fatherin heaven. What I mean is, that 
you should take a religious view of the responsibilities and 
duties of your own position. 

If the patient be restless, irritable, impatient, and capri- 
cious, attend diligently to her wants, soothe, as much as 
possible, her discomforts, and show that you do not regard 
labor, difficulty, weariness, or unpleasantness, in your 
efforts to serve her; but calmly and firmly resist whatever 
would be injurious to her, or is manifestly unreasonable. 
Let her see that you are her willing minister in everything 
that is good, and in that only; and you will do much to- 
wards keeping down the warmth of her feelings, and 
towards causing her to lay some restraint upon herself, 
and to have consideration for others. 

If she be weak and languid, ready to weep at every little 
difficulty, to imagine neglect, and to fear the worst, because 
she feels herself miserably reduced, encourage her by your 

“own cheerful, but calm and subdued, tones, animate her 
by your smiles, uphold her by your expressions of hope- 
fulness, and let her find you always at hand, ready to 
administer to her comfort. She will not be inclined for 
conversation, and perhaps it will do her harm. Do not 
require answers from her about anything, if she is disin- 
clined to speak, unless it is absolutely necessary. She is, 
perhaps, struggling with her sense of weakness, striving 
to seal up the too ready fountain of her tears, and endea- 
voring to gain strength aud confidence by inward suppli- 
eation. 

If she desires to make some little sacrifice for your health, 
comfort, or rest from your fatigue, do not refuse her the 
pleasure of such self-denial; it will do her good. She will 
not feel herself to-be such an entirely helpless burden. 
This will do something towards her recovery. But you 
must wateb that it does not arise froin a diseased sensibility 
towards others, for which she has not sufficient strength. 
If, for instance, you have left her alone for some time, at 
her request, that you may take air, exercise, or any other 
recreation, see if she receive you, on your return, with 
cheerfulness, like one who is conscious of having done a 
right thing; or, if there are traces of weeping, of a feeling 
of having been deserted, of a lingering wish that you had 
not been so ready to take her at her word ; for, if this be 
the case, she is not strengthened in heart, but weakened 
by her consideration for you ; it is not an act of self-denial, 
but a sad performance of a painful duty. 

If the disorder produce delirium, great prudence and 
presence of mind will be necessary. Determine not to ap- 
pear alarmed. Do not contradict or reason with your 
patient. Above all things, avoid any subject of irritation ; 
yet let her see that you are firm, and that you will not 
give way to unreasonable fancies. If anything that would 
be dangerous or injurious is attempted, endeavor to divert 
her thoughts by a change of subject. This is more easily 
done than we are apt to imagine; for the thoughts, at such 
a time, pass with increased rapidity through the brain. If 
this cannot be done, look firmly at her, and say, “No; I 
cannot allow you to do this; it would not be right.” A 
steady eye and voice are of more use, in such a case, than 
the strongest arm. Talk as little as possible yourself. 

Delirium sometimes comes on from exhaustion. I have 


known it stopped in such cases by some slight refreshment. 
39* 





A little barley water, with a few drops of sal-volatile, is a 
good thing. 


THE TOILET. 
TOOTH POWDERS AND MOUTH WASHES. 


Borax and Myrrh Tooth Powder.—Precipitated chalk, 
one pound; borax powder, half pound; myrrh powder, 
quarter pound ; orris, quarter pound. 

Farina Piesse’s Powder.— Precipitated chalk, two 
pounds ; orris root, two pounds; rose pink, one drachm ; 
very fine powdered sugar, half pound ; otto of neroly, 
half drachm ; otto of lemons, bergamot, and orange peel, 
of each, quarter ounce; otto of rosemary, one drachm. 

Rose Tooth Powder.—Precipitated chalk, one pound ; 
orris, half pound; rose pink, two drachms; otto of rose, 
one drachm ; otto of santal, quarter drachm. 

Opiate Tooth Paste.—Honey, half pound; chalk, ha)f 
pound ; orris, half pound; rose pivk, two drachms; otto 
of cloves, nutmeg, and rose, of each, half drachm ; simple 
syrup, enough to form a paste. 

Viola’ Mouth Wash.—Tincture of orris, esprit de rose, 
and spirit, of each, half pint ; otto of almonds, five drops. 

Eau Botot.—Tincture of cedar wood, one pint; tincture 
of myrrh and rhatany, of e ch, quarter pint; otto of pep- 
permint, five drops. All these tinctures should be made 
with grape spirit, or at least with pale unsweetened brandy. 

Botanic Styptic.—Rectified spirit, one quart; rhatany 
root, gum myrrh, and whole cloves, of each, two ounces. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 

Tincture of Myrrh and Borax.—Spirits of wine, one 
quart; borax, honey, gum myrrh, and red sanders wood, 
of each, one ounce. Rub the honey and borax well to- 
gether in a mortar; then gradually add the spirit, which 
should not be stronger than proof-spirit, the myrrh, and 
sanders wood, and macerate for fourteen days. 

Tincture of Myrrh, with Eau de Cologne.—Eau de 
cologne, one quart; gum myrrh, one ounce. Macerate jor 
fourteen days, and filter. 

Cumphorated Eau de Cologne.—Eau de cologne, one 
quart; camphor, five ounces, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prevertion or Pirrive 1x Smauipox.—Mr. Startin, the 
senior surgeon to the Gurney Hospital for diseases of the 
skin, has communicated to the Medical Times a very im- 
portant plan, which he has adopted during the last fourteen 
years, for preventing pitting in smallpox, and which, he 
states, has always proved successful. The plan consists in 
applying the acetum cantharides, or any vesicating fluid, 
by means of a camel-hair brush, to the apex of each spot 
or pustule of the disease, on all the exposed surfaces of the 
body, until blistering is evident, by the whiteness of the 
Skin in the parts subjected to the application, when the 
fluid producing it is to be washed off with water or thin 
arrowroot. The pain attending the application of the vesi- 
cating fluid is very slight and transient. 


Coup Fret.—Cold feet are the avenues to death of multi- 
tudes every year; it is a sign of imperfect circulation, or 
want of vigor of constitution. In the case of cold feet, 
the amount of blood wanting there collects at some other 
part of the body which happens to be the weakest. When 
the lungs are weakest, the extra blood gathers there in the 
shape of a common cold, or often spitting of blood. Clergy- 
men, other public speakers, and singers, by improper ex- 
posure, often render the throat the weakest part; to such, 
cold feet give hoarseness, or a raw burning feeling, most 
felt at the bottom of the neck. 
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Crourep Casam.—Let the milk stand in a bell-metal 
vessel twenty-four hours; then place it over a small wood 
fire, so that the heat may be very gradually communicated 
to it. After it has been over the fire about an hour and a 
half, and is approaching the state of simmering, the vessel 
is struck every now and then with the knuckle, or is very 
carefully watched. As soon as it ceases to ring, or the first 
bubble appears, a slight agitation or simmering previous 
to boiling has commenced—and the secret of the prepara- 
tion is, that this simmering shall not proceed to beiling— 
the milk is immediately removed from the fire, and set by 
for twenty-four hours more. At the end of this time, all 
the cream will have arisen, and be thick enough to cut 
with a knife. It is then carefully skimmed off. A given 
quantity of milk will give five pounds of butter in this 
manner, which would only give four pounds the ordinary 
way. The milk is proportionally impoverished, but it 
reuders it better for feeding pigs, as it never purges them, 
but removes the diarrh@a prodaced by other food. 

Deytirrics.—Charcoal and honey, formed into a paste, 
forms a very excellent preparation for cleaning the teeth 
with. 

Lewonapes Powper.—Mix one part of citric acid with 
six parts of finely powdered loaf-sugar. A very fine dry 
lemonade is thus prepared, which may be preserved for 
any length of time. The quantity of this mixture neces- 
sary to be put in a glass of water, to make a pleasant 
drink, must be regulated by the taste of the person using it. 

CoLtp Pcppive.--Make a thick custard; line a mould 
with raisins, marmalade, and Savoy biscuits, cut into 
shreds; pour the custard into the mould, let it boil an 
hour, and when cold, turn it out, and serve it up with 
wine-sauce, 

Giveersreap Nvuts.—One pound of flour; rub into it, 
quarter pound of butter, quarter pound of white powdered 
sugar, one ounce of grated ginger, and the peel of a lemon. 
Bake in a slow oven. 

Oxayes Povpine.—Grate thres stale sponge biscuits, 
and with them half the peel of a lemon, and all the juice. 
Mix them in cold milk, until they are quite soft ; beat three 
eggs together, and stir them by degrees into the biscuits ; 
mix with them a small teacupfal of orange juice and a 
little sugar ; then a thick slice of butter, well melted. Mix 
all the ingredients together, and put them in a dish with 
paste round the edges; then bake it an hour in a slow 
oven. 

Fixe Gryger-Caxes ror Corp Weatuer.—Break three 
eggs in a basin; beat them well, and add half a pint of 
cream, which mast also be beat with them, and the whole 
put into a saucepen over the fire; stir till it gets warm; 
then add one pound of butter, and half a pound of loaf- 
sugar, and two and a half ounces of ginger, both powdered; 
stir the whole carefully over a slow fire, just to melt the 
butter; then pour it on two pounds of flour, and form it 
all into a paste. Roll it or break it into pieces, as you 
think proper, and bake it. 

Sie A. Cooper's Carneiary Lixtmuent.—One ounce of 
camphorated spirits of wine, half an ounce of liquid sub- 
acetate of lead ; mix, and apply in the usual way, three or 
four times a day. Some persons use vinegar as a preven- 
tive; its efficacy might be increased by the addition to the 
vinegar of one-fourth of its quantity of camphorated spirit. 

Bata Puppine.—Thicken one pint of milk with two 
tablespoonfuals of four; boil, and let stand till cold; add 
four or six eggs, a piece of butter, an ounce of almonds 
<half bitter), a little lemon-peel, the juice of one ditto, and 
& quarter pound of loafsugar. Bake in cups. 








Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON XI. 
Special Remarks concerning Mercurial Combinations. 
APPLIANCES AND MATERIALS REQUIRED. 


189. A specimen of mercury (quicksilver). 

Aqueous solation of bichloride of mercury in hot water ; 
strength, about two grains to the ounce. 

Some calomel (protochloride of mercury). 

Etber in stoppered bottle. Alcohol in ditto. 

Solution of albumen (white of egg) in water. 

Some tinfoil. 

Hydrochloric acid (muriatic acid or spirit of salt). 

Nitric acid. 

A plate of gold. Spirit-lamp. Watch-glass. 

190. In my previous remarks on these three metals, I 
have scarcely alluded to any points of distinction exce;t 
those bearing reference to qualities of their three chlorides. 
Let it not be imagined, however, that there do not exist 
other qualities of distinction between the three metals, 
equally well marked. I was anxious to expatiate on the 
distinction of the three chlorides, because it is most valu- 
able as a qualitative indication, and because it effects the 
grouping together of silver, lead, and mercury, in a way 
most useful to the analyst. Let us now specially investi- 
gate the qualities of mercurial combinations. 

191. And, as a preliminary to this investigation, it will 
be necessary that the young chemist should be informed 
of the common existence—as regards the metal quicksilver 
or mercury—of two distinct series of salts, Thus, two 
hundred parts by weight of mercury may unite with 
thirty-six of chlorine, in which case it forms the chloride 
of mercury, as it is called; or, if particular discrimination 
be required as regards some other chloride, the word proto- 
chloride is applied, this word being indicative of the firet 
or lowest degree of chlorinization. Two hundred parts 
may also unite with seventy-two of chlorine, and generate 
a bichloride. In like manner, two hundred parts by weight 
of the metal may unite with eight parts by weight of oxygen, 
thus constituting a protoxide, or with sixteen parts of oxy- 
gn, forming a binoxide. In short, compounds of mercury, 
such as are ordinarily met with in the course of analysis, 
admit of generalization as proto-compounds and bi or per- 
compounds, whereas this remark does not apply to the usual 
compounds of lead and of silver. 

192. Now, between these proto-compoftinds and per-com- 
pounds of mercury, it is necessary to distinguish, since their 
properties are manifestly different. 

193. On referring to paragraph 161, you will observe the 
emphasis I laid on the necessity of employing an excess of 
mercury, in order to form the protonitrate of mercury ; - 
and also the recommendation I there gave that the operator 
should not employ heat. A violation of either of these pre- 
cepts would have given a mixture of pernitrate with proto- 
nitrate of mercury. 

194. It is very easy for a young chemical student to 
make a protosalt of mercury unmixed with a persalt, but 
not quite so easy to effect the reverse, making a persalt 
unmixed with a protosalt. Suppose, therefore, we assume 
our specimen, illustrative of the second series, to be pur- 
chased, not made? 

195, As regards the proto-series of mercury—the proto- 
nitrate has already been made—and I wil! assume some of 
it toremain. Of the proto-chloride (hitherto we have called 
it simply chloride), I will also assume a portion to remain ; 
if not, it can readily be procured under the name of calomeL 


























Ehitors’ Gable. 


OUR NATIONAL THANESGIVING. 


** All the blessings of the Gelds, 
All the stores the garden yields, 
All the plenty summer pours, 
Aatumn’s rich, o’erflowing stores, 
Peace, prosperity, and health, 
Private bliss and public wealth, 
Knowledge with its gladdening streams, 
Pure religion’s holier beams— 
Lorp, for these our souls shall raise 
Gratefal vows and solemn praise.” 


WE are most happy to agree with the large majority of 
the governors of the different States—as shown in their 
unanimity of action for several past years, and which, we 
hope, will this year be adopted by all—that rue Last 
Tuurspay 1x Novemper shall be the Day or Narioyat 
THANKse@IVING for the American people, Let this day, 
from this time forth, as long as our Banner of Stars floats 
on the breeze, be the grand Taanxseivine Hoiipay of our 
nation, when the noise and tumult of worldliness may be 
exchanged for the laugh of happy children, the glad greet- 
ings of family reunion, and the humble gratitude of the 
Christian heart. This truly American Festival falls, this 
year, on the twenty-fifth day of this month. 

Let us consecrate the day to benevolence of action, by 
sending good gifts to the poor, and doing those deeds of 
charity that will, for one day, make every American home 
the place of pleuty and of rejoicing. These seasons of re- 
freshing are of inestimable advantage to the popular heart ; 
and, if rightly managed, will greatly aid and strengthen 
public harmony of feeling. Let the people of all the 
States and Territories sit down together to the “feast of 
fat things,’’ and drink, in the sweet draught of joy and 
gratitude to the Divine giver of all our blessings, the 
pledge of renewed love to the Union, and to each other; 
and of peace and good-will to all men. Then the last 
Thursday in November will soon become the day of AMERI- 
ean THANKSGIVING throughout the world. 


WHO ARE THE AUTHORS OF THE ATLANTIC 
TELEGRAPH? 


Iw a late number of Frazer’s Magazine, there appeared an 
able and interesting article written by Mr. Henry Thomas 
Buckle, in which he describes “‘ The Influence of Woman 
on the Progress of Knowledge."’ The summary of the 
writer’s views may be stated thus :— 

“Our knowledge is composed not of facts, but of the 
relations which facts and ideas bear to themselves and to 
each other ; and real knowledge consists not in an acquaint- 
ance with facts, which only makes a pedant, but in the use 
of facts, whieh makes a philosopher. 

“The scientific inquirer, properly so called, that is, he 
whose object is merely truth, has only two ways of at- 
taining his result. He may proceed from the external 
world to the internal; or he may begin with the internal, 
and proceed to the external. In the former case, he studies 
the facts presented to his senses, in order to arrive at a 
true idea of them ; in the latter case, he studies the ideas 
already in his mind, in order to explain the facts of which 





his senses are cognizant. If he begin with the facts, bis 
method is inductive; if he begin with the ideas, it is de 
ductive. 

“The inductive philosopher collects phenomena either 
by observation or by experiment, and from them rises to 
the general principle or law which explains and covers 
them. The deductive philosopher draws the principle 
from ideas already existing in his mind, and explains the 
phenomena by descending on them, instead of rising from 
them.” 

After explaining and illustrating these general principles 
in various ways, the author proceeds to establish two pro- 
positions: ‘First, That women naturally prefer the de- 
ductive method to the inductive, Secondly, That women, 
by encouraging in men deductive habits of thought, have 
rendered an immense, though unconscious, service to the 
progress of knowledge, by preventing scientific investi- 
gators from being as exclusively inductive as they would 
otherwise be. 

“Tn regard to women being by nature more deductive, 
aad men more inductive, you will remember that induction 
assigns the first place to particular facts ; deduction to gune- 
ral propositions or ideas, Now, there are several reasons 
why women prefer the deductive, and, if I may so say, 
ideal method. They are more emotional, more enthusias- 
tie, and more imaginative than men; they therefore live 
more in an ideal world; while men, with their colder, 
harder, and austerer organizations, are more practical and 
more under the dominion of facts, to which they conse- 
quently ascribe a higher importance. 

“‘ Another circumstance which makes women more de- 
ductive is, that they possess more of what is called intui- 
tion. They cannot see so far as men can, but what they do 
see they see quicker, Hence, they are constantly tempted 
to grasp at once at an idea, and seek to solve a problem 
suddenly, in contradistinction to the slower and more 
laborious ascent of the inductive investigator." 

The writer then comes to the principal object of his dis- 
course, which is to show that women have “‘ rendered great 
though unconscious service to science, by encouraging and 
keeping alive this habit of deductive thought; and that if 
it were not for them, scientific men would be much too 
inductive, and the progress of our knowledge would be 
hindered.’’ But he has first to meet an objection of many 
persons who will not willingly admit this proposition, 
because, as he truly remarks, “in England, since the first 
balf of the seventeenth century, the inductive method, as 
the means of arriving at physical truths, has been the 
object, not of rational admiration, but of a blind and ser- 
vile worship ; and it is constantly said, that since the time 
of Bacon, all great physical discoveries have been made 
by that process. If this be true, then of course the deduc- 
tive habits of women must, in reference to the progress of 
kuowledge, have done more harm than good. But it is 
not true. It is not true that the greatest modern dis- 


coveries have all been made by induction ; and the circum- 
stance of its being believed to be true is one of many 
proofs how much more successful Englishmen have been 
in making discoveries than in investigating the principles 
according to which discoveries are made.” 

Some very striking instances are then given of the 
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triumph of the deductive method, commencing with “the 
most important discovery yet made respecting the inorganic 
world”—the discovery of the law of gravitation, by Sir 
Isaac Newton, which is thus vividly narrated :— 

“Five or six years after the accession of Charles IL., 
Newton was sitting in a garden, when (you all know this 
part of the story) an apple fell from atree. Whether he 
had been already musing respecting gravitation, or whether 
the fall of the apple directed his thoughts into that chan- 
nel, is uncertain, and is immaterial to my present purpose, 
which is merely to indicate the course his mind actually 
took. His object was to discover some law, that is, rise 
te some bigher truth respecting gravity than was pre- 
viously known. Observe how he went to work. He sat 
«till where he was, and he thought. He did not get up to 
make experiments concerning gravitation, nor did he go 
home to consult observations which others had made, or to 
collate tables of observations; he did not even continue to 
watch the external world, but he sat, like a man entranced 
and enraptured, feeding on his own mind, and evolving 
idea after idea. He thought that if the apple had been on 
a higher tree, if it had been on the highest known tree, it 
would have equally fallen. 

“Thus far, there was no reason to think that the power 
which made the apple fall was susceptible of diminution; 
and, if it were not susceptible of diminution, why should 
it be susceptible of limit? If it were unlimited and undi- 
minished, it would extend above the earth ; it would reach 
the moon, and keep her in her orbit. If the power which 
made the apple fall was actually able to control the moon, 
why should it stop there? Why should not the planets 
also be controlled, and why should not they be forced to 
ran their course by the necessity of gravitating towards 
the sun, just as the moon gravitated towards the earth ? 
His mind thus advancing from idea to idea, he was car- 
vied, by imagination, iuto the realms of space, and, still 
sitting, neither experimenting nor observing, but heedless 
of the operations of nature, he completed the most sublime 
and majestic speculation that it ever entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. Owing to an inaccurate measurement 
of the diameter of the earth, the details which verified this 
Pp ption were not completed till twenty 
years later, when Newton, stil! pursuing the same process, 
wade a deductive application of the laws of Kepler; so that, 
both in the beginning and in the end, the greatest dis- 
covery of the greatest natural philosopher the world has 
yet seen was the fruit of the deductive method. See how 
«mall a part the senses played in that discovery! It was 
the triumph of the idea—it was the audacity of genius—it 
was the outbreak of a mind so daring and yet so subtle, 
that we have only Shakspeare’s with which to compare it.” 

Another case of the application of what the writer terms 
“* the ideal method” of discovery is added from the organic 
department of nature:— 

“The highest morphological generalization we possess 
respecting plants is the great law of metamorphosis, ac- 
cording to which the stamens, pistils, corollas, bracts, 
petals, and so forth, of every plant, are simply modified 
leaves. It is now known that these various parts, differ- 
ent in shape, different in color, and different in function, 
are successive stages of the leaf—epochs, as it were, of its 
history. The question naturally arises, who made this 
discovery? Was it some inductive investigator who had 
spent years in experiments and minute observations of 
plants, and who, with indefatigable industry, had collected 
them, classified them, given them hard names, dried them, 
jaid them up in his herbariam that he might at leisure 
etady their structure, and rise to their laws? Not so! 
‘The discovery was made by Goethe, the greatest poet Ger- 
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many has produced, and one of the greatest the world has 
ever seen. And he made it, not in spite of being a poet, 
but because he was a poet. It was his brilliant imagina- 
tion, his passion for beauty, and his exquisite conception 
of form, which supplied him with ideas, from which, rea- 
soning deductively, he arrived at conclusions by descent, 
not by ascent. He stood on an eminence, and, looking 
down from the heights, generalized the law. Then he 
descended into the plains, and verified the idea. When 
the discovery was announced by Goethe, the botanists not 
only rejected it, but were filled with wrath at the notion 
of a poet invading their territory. What! a man who 
made verses and wrote plays, a mere man of imagination, 
& poor creature who knew nothing of facts, who had not 
even used the microscope, who had made no great experi- 
ments on the growth of plants—was he to enter the sacred 
precincts of physical science, and give himself out as a 
philosopher? It was too absurd. But Goethe, who had 
thrown his idea upon the world, could afford to wait and 
bide his time. You know theresult. The men of facts at 
length succumbed before the man of ideas; the philoso- 
phers, even on their own ground, were beaten by the poet ; 
and this great discovery is now received and eagerly wel 
comed by those very persons who, if they had lived fifty 
years ago, would have treated it with scorn, and who evea 
now still go on in their old routine, telling us, in defiance 
of the history of our knowledges, that all physical dis- 
coveries are made by the Baconian method, and that any 
other method is unworthy the attenatiou of sound and sen- 
sible thinkers.” 

The reader is now prepared to understand the “incalco- 
lable service women have rendered to the progress of 
knowledge."’ 

“Great and exclusive,” proceeds the lecturer, ‘‘as is 
our passion for induction, it would, but for them, have 
been greater and more exclusive still. Empirical as we 
are, slaves as we are to the tyranny of facts, our slavery 
would, but for them, have been more complete and more 
igneminious. Their turn of thought, their habits of mind, 
their conversation, their influence, insensibly extending 
over the whoie surface of society, and frequently pene- 
trating its intimate structure, have, more than all other 
things put together, tended to raise us into an ideal world, 
lift us from the dust in which we are too prone to grovel, 
and develop in us those germs of imagination which even 
the most sluggish and apathetic understandings in some 
degree possess. The striking fact that most men of genius 
have had remarkable mothers, and that they have guined 
from their mothers far more than from their fathers—tbis 
singular and unquestionable fact can, I think, be best ex- 
plained by the principles which I have laid down, Some, 
indeed, will tell you that this depends upon laws of the 
hereditary transmission of character from parent to child. 
But, if this be the case, how comes it that, while every 
one admits that remarkable men have usually remarkable 
mothers, it is not generally admitted that remarkable men 
have usually remarkable fathers? If the intellect is be- 
queathed on one side, why is it not bequeathed on the 
other? For my part, I greatly doubt whether the human 
mind is handed down in thie way, like an heirloom, from 
one generation to another. I rather believe that, in re- 
gard to the relation between men of genius and ther 
mothers, the really important events occur after birth, 
when the habits of thought peculiar to one sex act upon 
and improve the habits of thought peculiar to the other 
sex. Unconsciously, and from a very early period, there 
is established an intimate and endearing connection be- 
tween the deductive mind of the mother and the inductive 
mind of herson. The understanding of the boy, softened 
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and yet elevated by the imagination of his mvther, is 
saved from that degeneracy towards which the mere un- 
derstanding always inclines. It is saved from being too 
cold, too matter-of-fact, teo prosaic; and the different 
properties and functions of the miad are more harmoni- 
ously developed than would otherwise be practicable. 
Thus it is that, by the mere play of the affections, the fin- 
ished man is ripened and completed ; thus it is that the 
most touching and the most sacred form of humana love, 
the purest, the highest, and the holiest compact of which 
our nature is capable, becomes an engine for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the discovery of truth.” 

May we not see, in the views which this writer has so 
admirably set forth, an explanation of some of the most 
striking peculiarities of our national character? There is 
no country ia which the influence of woman in society and 
education is so great as in the United States. Since common 
schools were first established here, the great majority of 
the teachers have been women. In Massachusetts, the 
proportion of them to the other sex is, we believe, as high 
as seven to one; and ia all the States, both in public and 
private tuition, women are largely engaged. In the 
household, the educated wife and mother exerts a degree 
and a kind of influence hardly known in most countries of 
the Old World. Brought up under this influence, it might 
be expected that our people would be distinguished espe- 
cially for quickness in seizing mew ideas, readiness in 
developing and applying them, and moral energy and 
perseverance in carrying them into effect. 

Numberless illustrations of these national traits crowd 
upon us on every side. Whenever a new and valuable 
invention is to be perfected and applied, a new theory to 
be developed and made practically useful, a new idea in 
science or art to be evolved and turned to account, there is 
always among us some busy brain and enthusiastic spirit, 
prompt and equal to the task. Whether it be, like Frank- 
lin, to draw down the lightning from the skies, and make 
it obedient to the human will, or, like Whitney, to invent, 
on the spur of the moment, a machine for cleansing cotton 
from its seeds, or to hang a bridge over a cataract, or to 
discover a new and harmless medical agent for assuaying 
pain, or to devise a new reformatory system for criminals, 
or an improved method of teaching the blind—in short, in 
every department of human knowledge, and especially 
in those most beneficial to mankind, the American mind 
has proved itself always capable, active, and full of re- 
sources. If the Americans, more than all other nations, 
have honored woman, cultivated her mental powers, and 
given her her rightful position in society, and in the 
family, may we not say that they are rewarded a hundred- 
fold in the wonderful development of intellectual activity 
among them, and especially in the moral influence by 
which this idea is guided and controlled. 

The latest and most remarkable effort of American ge- 
nius is certainly the Atlantic Telegraph ; and the steps by 
which it has been accomplished are all worthy of notice as 
illustrating these principles. Benjamin Franklin, by a 
happy inspiration, was led to conclude that lightning was 
a result of electricity, and proved it by drawing the elee- 
tric fluid along a moistened string from the clouds to the 
earth. Eighty years later, Professor Morse conceived the 
idea that the same fluid might be made to pass with light- 
ning speed through many miles of wire, and write, at one 
end of the line, what he dictated at the other; and, with 
unwearied perseverance and ingenuity, he at length car- 
ried out his idea in practice, and commenced the network 
of telegraphic wires which now overspreads two cunti- 
nents. Twenty years afterwards, a New York merchant 
argued that, if an electric wire could be carried across the 





British Channel, it could be carried across the Atlantic 
Ocean; and we all know with what wonderful energy 
and ability Cyrus W. Field and his coadjutors achieved 
this grand design. According to the English writer whose 
remarks we have quoted, the feminine quickness of sugges- 
tion and the feminine enthusiasm which have been mani- 
fested by these illustrious thinkers and workers among our 
countrymen may be fairly traced to the influence of their 

th and teachers on their youthful minds. And, on 
the strength of this philosophy,* which commends itself sv 
strongly to our convictions, we can confidently claim for 
American women a large share in the glory of this greatest 
achievement of the age; they are the ideal authors of the 
Electric Telegraph. 





Va.xepictorr AppRresas.—Medical Science is one of the 
new and appropriate studies now opening for woman. The 
practice of this profession, so far as regards women and 
children, should be in the hands of educated female phy- 
sicians, or doctoresses as we would have them styled. 
That this good work is gaining public confidence we will 
not stop te prove; every year brings numbers of these 
well-instructed ladies into the medical profession. We 
have here a valedictory address by Miss Ann Preston, 
M. D., “ Professor of Physiology and Hygiene in the Female 
Medical College of Pennsylvania,’’ for the session of 1857- 
58. We have room for only an extract. The address is 
well worth studying for its true thoughts and fervent hopes 
of doing good. Doctress Preston is a lady of fine abilities, 
and she has won, what she well deserves, a wide popu- 
larity in her profession. 

“The question of the success of woman as physician is 
not now an open one. Her success is already a matter, not 
of hope or of prophecy, but of history. That women, as 
well as men, who are unqualified and incompetent, have 
entered the ranks, we cannot deny; but there are medical 
women in practice, amply sustained pecaniarily, who walk 
daily amid the benedictions of those whom their skill and 
knowledge have relieved. 

** We grant, what is so often repeated, that home is wo- 
man’s sphere, where her character is most symmetrically 
unfolded. We revere the holy name of home, for we also 
have hearthstones around which our dearest associations 
are clustered. But if woman's exertions and charities 
were confined to these, where would be the teachers of the 
land? where our benevolent associations, and the thou- 
sands of missionaries of charity that have left the privacy 
of their own homes and at this hour are threading their 
way through lanes and alleys to make joyful the abodes 
of others? Miriam and Deborah, Phebe and Priscilla, and 
they who were ‘last at the cross and earliest at the grave,’ 
found their spheres where they could sympathize with the 
suffering or minister to human welfare! 

“The lights would be dimmed in the homes of the civil- 
ized world to-day, if the names and deeds of the Veturias 
and Hypatias, the Joans of Arc and Laura Bassis, the Lady 
Guyons and Mrs. Fletchers, the Elizabeth Frys and Grace 
Darlings, the Dorothea Dixes and Florence Nightingales of 
the world were blotted from the page of history and the 
memory of man! In medicine too, an irreparable blank 
would be made if the writings and observations of Madame 
Boivin and Madame Lachapelle were swept from its re- 
cords. 

“* Ladies, it is for the very purpose of making home en- 
joyments more complete that you have been delegated to- 





* This philosophy will be found more fully illustrated 
in the “ Dictionary of Distinguished Women.” See second 
edition, published by the Harpers, New York. 
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day to bear health and hope to the abodes yuu enter. You 
go into them when pain and sickness prostrate the body, 
often when fear and anguish prey upon the spirit. You 
ineet your patients where dissimulation is laid aside, and 
the character is bare before you. Those who are thus ad- 
mitted into the very sanctuaries of society, and intrusted 
with the most sacred confidences, should indeed be strong, 
aud wise, and pure, and good.” 

Tee Morner or THE CHEVALIER Dk Bayarp.—When his 
mother was told that her youngest son was on his bo~se, 
impatient to be gone, descending from the tower of the 
castle, whither she had retired to weep bitter tears for his 
departure, she thus addressed and commanded of him 
three things: the first was, ‘to love God above a)! things, 
and recommend himself night and morning to God, and 
serve him without offending him in any way, if it might 
be powsible."” The second thing was, ‘“‘to be courteous to 
all men, casting away pride; neither to slander or lie, nor 
be a talebearer, and to be temperate and loyal.’’ The third 
was, that ‘“‘he should be charitable, and share with the 
poor whatever gifts God should bestow on him.” These 
were commands which he implicitly obeyed; and to his 
observance of them he is indebted for a title far above that 
of prince or noble, that of “‘the knight without fear and 
without reproach.” From boy to man, be was beloved 
and respected for his courtesy, bravery, benevolence, in- 
vineible integrity, and piety. Francis the First would 
receive the honor of knighthood from no hands bat his. 
Being once asked what possessions a man had best leave 
to his son, Bayard replied: ‘Such as are least exposed to 
the power of time or human force—wisdom and virtue.” 

Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarpine anv Day Scnoor ror Youre 
Lapis, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened on Mon- 
day, September 13th. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to turnish the best facilities for acquir- 
ing the French language, and the best instruction in music 
and the other accomplishments. The moral training and 
the health and physical development of the scholars are 
carefally attended to. 

References : Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL. D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
huret, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE WASHINGTON PORTRAIT. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Elsegood'’s Clab, Easton, Pennsylva- 
nia.—Mrs. Amelia Jenks, Miss Amelia Snyder Jenks, Mrs. 
Euphemia Dawes, Miss Jenny Green, Mrs. Mary A. Sit- 
greaves, Miss Sophia C. Kemper, Mrs. Caroline E. Baldwin, 
Miss Elizabeth Berlin, Mrs. Charles Mixsel, Mrs. Heury 
Green, Miss Josephine 8. Elsegood, Mrs. Anna 8. Noble, 
Mrs. Amelia L. Atwood, Mrs. Mary Snyder, Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Elsegood, $1 each. 

Mrs. Mary A. Read's Club, Jefferson City, Mo.—Mrs. M. 
Pointer, Mra. E. B. Ewing, Mrs. B. F. Massie, Mrs. J. 8. 
Stewart, Mrs. T. P. Miller, Mrs. J. C. Watson, Mrs. W. E. 
Danscomb, Miss A. Sterne, Mrs. ©, Roberts, Mrs. M. A. 
Read, Miss B. Miller, Judge G. Miller, Mr. W. D. Dawson, 
Mr. A. R. Glover, Mr. F. F. Weller, $1 each. 

Mrs. M. 8. Jenkins, Beaufort, 8. C., 65. 

Mrs. George Morey, 63; Mrs. F. J. Lobdell, 63; Mrs. 
George Bancroft, E. 8. Lobdell, Annie L. Lobdell, C. G. 
Prentiss, $1 each, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mary Ann Robeson’s Club, Churchtown, Pa.—Mr. G. 
W. Compton, Mr. A. R. McCormick, Mr. James E. Giffin, 





Mrs. Ann Albright, Mr. Edward D. White, Mr. George 
Plunk, Miss Anne Jones, Mr. D. H. Sensenich, Mrs. C. 8. 
Jacob, Mrs. C. Jacobs, Mrs. E. Reigert, Miss M. Wise, Miss 
Arthur, Miss Carmichael, Mr. Isaac Evans, Mr. Jacob R 
Byler, Mr. Beynard Way, James B. Yoder, Dr. L. J. Ring- 
walt, T. J. Ringwalt, Martin Leber, Mrs. M. A. Robeson, 
$1 each. 

Mrs. Charles Holmes, Littleton, Massachusetts, $1. 

T. G. Calvit, Alexandria, Louisiana, $1. 

Miss C. Newton, Cloversport, Kentucky, $1. 

Selina Kinney, McGrawville, N. Y., $1. 

Mrs. R. A. Wright’s Club, Centreville, Md.—Mrs. J. C. 
Tilghman, Mrs. W. Turpin, Miss A. Turpin, MissS. Wright, 
Mrs. R. A. Wright, $1 each. 

Club from California.—Mrs. R. A. Urich, Live Oak ; 
Mrs. E. Barney, Michigan Bar; Mrs. C. Jewell and Miss J. 
McCartney, Cossumnes River; Miss 8. Hays, Cook Bar, $1 
each. 

Louisa M. Kuhn’s Club, Doylestown, Pa.—Mrs. Hon. 
Henry Chapman, Mrs. T. D. Shaw, Mrs. Wm. Fulmer, 
Mrs. E. Prizer, Mrs. Charles Wigton, Mrs. A. J. Yerkes, 
Mrs. Limeburner, Miss Anna Widdifield, $1 each. 

Anna M. Maxwell's Club, Columbia, Pa.—Rev. T. Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. F. Garman, John Rose, Amelia A. Rose, 
Mrs. Dr. A. M. Hinkle, Dr. F. Hinkle, N. McDonald, Mrs. 
E. Clawges, Rev. Wm. Barns, Mrs. C. Caldwell, Mrs. C. 8S. 
Kauffman, Mrs. Wm. Lloyd, Mrs. A. E. Arms, Mrs. F. G. 
Lloyd, Rev. 8. E. Appleton, Miss A. M. Maxwell, $1 each. 

Mocnt Verron Association.—We have a few more 
names to add to the list of members. 

Mrs. J. M. Horniston, Brooklyn, N. Y., si 

** Mary T. Barber, Wilkesboro’, N. C., 

“ J. W. Mundy, Mansfield, La., 

“ L. M. Eventson, San Gabriel Mission, Cal, 
Miss Mary Norris, Philadelphia, 

“ Josie W. Viser, Camden, Ark., 

To oun Corresporperts.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘‘ Out in the Meadow”—‘ The Child's Dream’’— 
“When First I Gazed"—“‘ Hope’s Light is Shining Yet”— 
“Hymn to the Southern Breeze’’—‘‘ Cora” — ‘‘ Lines” — 
“ Friendship’s Vows”—‘‘ Where is my Home’’—‘ Fare- 
well”—* The Invalid’s Journey”—‘* Why does the Wave- 
let Murmur”—* Lines”—and “‘ Spirit Love.” 

The following articles are not needed: ‘‘ Advertising for 
a Wife”—*" Cousin Edward”—“ My Violet”—‘“ To a False 
One’’—*“ Divine Trust’’—“ Farewell, Loved Ones”—* The 
Bouquet”—“ My Daughter’’—and “‘ Fantasies.” 

We have many MSS. on hand, accumulated during our 
absence, which will be noticed in December number. 
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Batuino.—As we shal! have much to say on the hygienfc 
and medicinal use of water, it may be proper to premise 
that we do not belong to the hydromaniacal class who 
seem to think that the human skin was made only to be 
washed. Indeed, we cannot say that bathing would be 
necessary at all, if all our habits were made to conform to 
the laws of our organism ; if the passions were duly con- 
trolled and properly directed ; if diet, exercise, clothing, 
temperature, air, sleep, amusements, etc., were just as they 
should be, bathing would still be desirable as a pleasurable 
indulgence, and as a measure of cleanliness, but it would 
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not be essential to the preservation of health. And as 
ladies are less subject to contamination than ‘‘the rest of 
mankind,” they would but seldom find it ry to bathe 
for the purpose of purification. But they, if possible, are 
even more unphysiological in their habits than the other 
sex ; and they are peculiarly exposed, as society now ex- 
ists, to all those influences which result in torpor of the 
capillary system of vessels, and congestion or engorgement 
of the internal organs. Bathing may be regarded then as 
absolutely indispensable ; for, while it may not be compe- 
tent to counteract all the evils consequent on the number- 
less violations of the laws of life, there is nothing so direct 
and effectual in the removal of these internal congestions, 
which may be considered the sum total of the multiform 
maladies to which civilized flesh is heir. 

Every house should have a bathing apartment ; but in 
the absence of all other conveniences, a quart of water and 
a towel can be procured at all places, and a general “‘ wash 
down,” or bath of some kind should be taken daily. The 
particular kind of bath, the temperature, etc., should be 
regulated by the condition and convenience of the bathers. 
When persons are in vigorous health, and have the neces- 
sary facilities, the cold plunge or shower-bath is highly 
conducive beth to health and comfort. The fact is, ladies, 
if you have never experienced the indescribably delightful 
sensation resulting from the reactive glow of the cold 
shower or plunge bath, you have missed one of the great- 
est enjoyments of life. This is an excitement far more 
Preasant than that produced by snuff, opium, wine, or other 
stimulants ; and even the Jast sensation novel is nothing 
to compare to it; while the best of all is, instead of ener- 
vating and destroying, it invigorates and preserves; it 
allays the tumult of passion and soothes a troubled breast, 
promotes cheerfulness, beautifies the complexion, strength- 
ens thé muscles, quiets the nerves, purifies the blood, ex- 
pands the superficial vessels of the skin, relieves internal 
oppression, conduces in every way to health of body and 
mind, and is, consequently, one of the very best securities 
for a green old age. Go then, blooming maidens and 
mothers, wash and be healthy ; plunge fearlessly into lake 
and stream, and you will soon be willing to incur all the 
trouble and inconvenience for the pure enjoyment, to say 
nothing of health. 

Swimming is one of the most agreeable and healthful 
accompaniments of bathing, and we would urge ladies to 
acquire this very desirable art; for, apart from the advan- 
tages mentioned, it may be the means of saving them from 
the dangers to which they are so often exposed in this 
reckless travelling age. Of course it is understood that 
the above is intended only for vigorous persons ; those that 
are more feeble, and children under a year old, should use 
a tepid bath at first, gradually reducing the temperature 
as the system b t d tothe water. By pur- 
suing this course, very feeble persons and delicate children 
may take some form of cold bath daily, not only without 
injury but with great benefit; and every man, woman, 
and child in the land should have a daily general ablution 
with water either warm, tepid, or cold, according to cir- 
cumstances; but, as a general rule, the colder the better. 
Yet, while it is true that cold water is the best as a hy- 
gienic agent, we must reiterate our caution against its use 
without due regard to the attendant circamst of each 
individual case; and we consider this caution the more 
necessary because it is no uncommon thing for feeble and 
sensitive persons who have never been accustomed to 
bathing, to begin with the cold shower-bath, or cold affu- 
Sponging the upper portion of the body in cold 











sion. 


water is one of the very best preventives of colds, and is 
far preferable to the use of silks and Gannels next the skin. 





We would advise those who haye weak lungs to wet the 
neck, chest, and arms every morning in cold water, follow- 
ing this application with active friction with a coarse 
towel or hair glove. Very delicate persons should use the 
water tepid or warm at first. If these directions were ju- 
diciously adhered to, we think that silk and flannel under 
garments might well be dispensed with in the large ma- 
jority of cases in which they are now used; for the cold 
water is not only a better protection against atmospherie 
vicissitudes, but it is more pleasant and more ea/e, what- 
ever hydrophobic people may think of this latter po- 
sition. Those who have stung and smarted under their 
flannels in warm weather, and those who, to avoid this 
evil, have changed too early, will equally agree that there 
may be a better way. The fact is, the danger of removing 
flannels is so great in a variable climate like ours, that 
more colds have been caused than prevented, and more 
lives lost than saved by their use in our humble opinion. 

After the temperature, the two most important considera- 
tions connected with bathing are the kind of bath and the 
time of bathing. As to the former, we will only say that 
water may be applied medicinally (as we shall hereafter 
show) in a great variety of ways; but its hygienic use 
may be properly restricted to general and partial ablations, 
plunging, sponging, and showering. The time of bathing 
should be duly regarded. No general or even extensive 
partial bath should be taken immediately after eating, or 
when the body is fatigued, or exhausted from exertion, or 
any other depressing agent. There should be an interval! 
of two or three hours between the meal and the bath ; and 
the latter should be preceded and followed by exercise. 
For while fatigue is to be carefully guarded against, sufii- 
cient exercise to cause a glow and even perspiration will 
insure vigorous reaction with all its attendant benefits. 
It is a very prevalent popular error that it is highly inju- 
rious to check perspiration by the application of water te 
the surface; but so far is this from being true that it ig best 
to exercise to the perspiring point, as a preparatory step ; 
provided, always, that fatigue and exhaustion are not in- 
duced. 

Early in the morning is the best and most convenient 
time for bathing; and preceding exercise is not so neces- 
sary then, as the vital reactive powers have been reinvige- 
rated by “‘tired Nature’s sweet restorer.” 

The application of cold water to the surface is followed 
by two distinct and opposite effects, The first, or direct, 
effect, is that of a sedative—that is, it abstracts heat and 
depresses the vital powers. This temporary depression is 
followed by reaction, which is the second, or indirect, 
effect, resulting from the use of water of a lower tempera- 
ture than the body. In its indirect reactive action, it, is 
stimulant or excitant. We have, then, the direct sedative 
and the indirect excitant effects of cold water. 

The degree of reaction after the cold bath is, in general, 
proportioned to the coldness of the water, to the sudden- 
ness and force of the immersion, to the vigor of the cir- 
culation in general, and more particularly that of Uw 
surface, to the muscular movements 1n the bath, to the 
Sriction and exercise arrer the bath, and finally, within 
certain limita, to the period of stay in it. 

It has been seen that the reaction is proportioned to the 
coldness of the water; bat as the reactive powers can be 
known only by experiment, the most prudent course 
would be to test the vital resistance, by reducing the 
temperature of the bath gradually, as directed for feeblo 
persons; and it should be remembered that the tempera- 
ture is too low when headache, dulness, and chilliness 
remain for any length of time after a cold bath. ,To 
remove these effects, active friction ia second enly to exer 
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cise, and it should always be used when a strong deter- 
mination to the surface is desired, and when the reactive 
powers are naturally feeble. In our investigutions as to 
the action of water, it should always be borne in mind, 
that the terms hot and cold are entirely relative, and that 
no standard can be fixed by the thermometer; we there- 
fore propose to divide all baths into two classes, plus and 
minus. 

To the first class, belong all baths above the actual or 
relative teraperature of the body—all baths which act 
primarily as stimulants or excitants. The second class 
includes al! baths below the actual or relative temperature 
—all which abstract heat, and exert a sedative influence. 
To the latter class belongs the warm bath, although much 
confusion and misconception have originated from con- 
founding the effects of this with those of the hot bath. 

Co.tumsBus, Ga. 
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Booxs py Mait.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the b.oks that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From Perexson & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

COURTSHIP AND MATRIMONY; with other Sketches 
from Scenes and Experiences in Social Life. Particu- 
larly adapted for every-day reading. By Robert Morris. 
The author of the various sketches in this volume, amount- 
ing in all, according to our count, to one hundred and 
twenty-one, is the able but unobtrusive editor of the 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania Inquirer. The book is very 
modestly but appropriately dedicated ‘‘to Jonny Grieea, 
Esq., the eminent publisher, bookseller, and banker of 
Philadelphia, as a slight tribute of regard for his energy 
of character, benevolence of spirit, and generosity of 
heart.” We say appropriately dedicated to John Grigg, 
for, to that gentleman’s appreciation of the writings of Mr. 
Morris, we are told that the publie are mainly indebted 
for their collection and publication, which has been effected 
ander the supervision of Thomas Fitzgerald, Exq., of the 
City Item. In a letter to the publishers, dated August 
12th, 1858, Mr. Grigg says: “‘ From the commencement of 
my book-selling career in July, 1816, to the present day, I 
have taken a deep interest in the distribution of sach books 


tions from the purest sources of moral rectitude, and from 
the most worthy, and what at least ought to bethe highest 
aspirations of the human heart. Its contents, moreover, 
are truly honorable to the political press of Philadelphia, 
in the columns of one of which they first appeared, and to 
the integrity, zeal, and devotion of its editor, who, amid 
all the conflicts and asperities of party, never for a moment 
tarned aside or negleeted the duty he owed to society, to 
moral and social order, and to the promotion and encour- 
agement, in all his readers, of the kindest and most chari- 
table feelings, and of their most cordial exertions in behalf 
of suffering humanity. It is indeed somewhat wonderful 
to observe, even in the attractive pages before us, how care- 
fally, and how amiably and affectionately the author has 
sunk the general ideas and associations of the daily politi- 
eal editor, in the communication and inculeation of the 
purest moral, religions, and social virtues. It is for this 
reason that we place a twofold value on this collection of 
admirable essays It will prove not only a valuable addi- 
tion to our modern classical literature, of the American 
stamp, but it also furnishes us with an unquestionable 
evidence that the controversies and excitements incident to 
political life, and the enjoyment of the “largest liberty,” 
have not yet become so weighty or absorbing as to crush 
out or extinguish all the more generous and nobler senti- 
ments of the human heart. A most true and beautifally 
engraved likeness of the author adds additional interest to 
the volume. Price $1 25. 

THE TWO SISTERS. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth, anthor of “‘ The Lost Feiress,”’ “‘ India,” “‘ Deserted 
Wife.”’ ete. ete. This new work from the pen of a favorite 
American author has many attractions, which of course 
will not be lost to those who have learned how to appre- 
ciate her moral and descriptive powers. Her efforts would 
have been vain, and would long since have been repudi- 
ated, had not the deep sensibility of her genius, and the 
ever-fashing beauties of her imagination been direeted and 
controlled by a high sense of duty, which she undoubtedly 
felt, to impress upon the minds of her readers the soundest 
lessons and porest sentiments of virtue. It too often hap- 
pens that authors who possess the mo-i glittering imagi- 
nations, and the greatest flow of animated language, are 
deficient in those practical reflections, without which im- 
agination and language lose all their atility and force. 
It is not so with the writings of Mrs. Southworth, which, 
though generally fervent and florid, are only so in the de- 
fence of virtue, or in the deneaciation of vice. Price $1 25. 

From Dick & Frrzorranp, New York, through Prrer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

THE ARTS OF BEAUTY ; or, Secrets of a Lady's Toilet. 
With Hints to Gentlemen on the Art of Fascinating. By 
Mad Lola Montez, Countess of Lansfeldt. In looking 








as I thought would promote the welfare and happi of 
mankind ; and I take this opportunity to say that no book 
in this country, with the exception of the Bible, deserves 
& more general circulation into every family in our coun- 
try than the book you have now in press. The most im- 
portant part of education, in my opinion, is the cultivation 
of the heart; and the perusal of this work of our friend 
Morris will produce much good fruit. There is no chapter 
in it any person will read, but what the man, woman, or 
child will say they are better, after reading and reflecting 
thereon.” This is certainly high praise from a man of 
experience and judgment, and with it we might well 
conclude our notice. But the personal gratification we feel 
in announcing the publication of this valuable collection 
will not permit us to do so abruptly. It is indeed a book 
of wisdom, rendered practical by the enlightened pen of 
& practical thinker, who has drawn his happiest inspira- 





over the pages of this little volume, we have discovered 
much that we think will commend it to the consideration 
of Indies generally, whether they be really beautiful or 
merely common-place. As for the “Hints to Gentiemen,"’ 
we think, if once fairly understood by the class to whom 
they are more particularly addressed, they will prove of 
vast importance in correcting their manners, and in ele- 
vating their appreciation of the good sense of the ladies. 
Price 50 cents. 

From J. E. Turow & Co., through Peterson & Brotn- 
Ers, Philadelphia :—- 

LIFE OF LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER; with Sketches 
of the Eccentric Characters that composed his Associates 
Including his own writings, ‘‘Dexter’s Piekle for the 
Knowing Ones,” by Sumuel L. Knapp. An Introduction 
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by “‘Cymon.” Portraits of Himself, his Poet Laureate, etc. 
The reader will find this a very interesting little volume, 
not merely on account of its lively sketches of the singular 
and veritable being, the so-called Lord Timothy Dexter, 
but on account of some other personages and events of the 
past, not heretofore generally known. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through Prrer- 
son & Brotuers, Philadelphia:— 

THE COOPERS ; or, Geting Under Way. By Alice B. 
Haven, author of “‘No Such Word as Fail,"’ “All’s not 
Gold that Glitters,” ete. ete. This lively and spirited 
novel, we are assured by the aathor (who we know to be 


stop to say, however, that all those who desire to be 
included among the friends of home industry, and all those 
who desire to be made acquainted with the past and the 
prospective progress of American art and manufactures in 
the goodly city of Philadelphia will do well to consult the 
statistics to be found in the pages of this interesting vol- 
ume. No citizen of Philadelphia, at least, who can afford 
the price, should be without a work so full of intelligence 
in regard to the interests of home. Price $1 25. 

From G. G. Evans & Co., 439 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

INDIA AND THE INDIAN MUTINY; containing the 
Complete History of Hindostan, from the Earliest Times 





a person of great charity), was written for the ial 
benefit of those who marry in a hurry, “‘without the 
faintest idea of the cares and responsibilities involved, or 
without any definite aim in life, after the wedding, the 
bridal tour, and the gayety which usually follows.” But, 
in addition to her benevolence, the author is known to bean 
engaging writer, as well as a sound moralist; and, there- 
fore, the new volume will be read with profit as well as 
amusement, by all who are just entering upon that myste- 
rious threshold beyond which there are concealed so many 
of the sad realities, as well as so many of the real plea- 
sures, of married life. The examples, the warnings, and 
the pleasant home pictures presented for the consideration 
of the reader in this little volume, we repeat, cannot but 
have their just influence upon the minds of the un‘nitiated. 
Price 75 cents. 

From Tratcner & Hutcuinsoy, New York, through 
Peterson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

SHAHMAH IN PURSUIT OF FREEDOM; or, The 
Branded Hand. Translated from the original Showah, 
and edited by an American Citizen. This is a closely 
printed volume of 599 pages. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine its contents further than to be able to 
say that they are intensely opposed to slavery. Price 
$1 25. 

From Dersy & Jackson, New York, through Prrersox 
& Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

TRUE TO THE LAST; or, Alone on the Wide, Wide 
Sea. By A. 8. Roe, author of “I've Been Thinking,” 
‘To Love and to be Loved,” “The Star and the Cloud,” 
etc. etc. Mr. Roe has already established an exalted repu- 
tation at home and in England as a writer of uncommon 
simplicity and purity of style, all of whose efforts have 
tended to elevate the moral sentiments and to strengthen 
the virtuous impulses of his readers. We learn that 120,000 
volumes of his writings have passed through the British 
press, a fact which we presume will be more conclusive in 
regard to their merits, than any opinion which we could 
express. Price $1 25. 

From Epwarp Yovne, 333 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia:— 

PHILADELPHIA ANDITS MANUFACTURES: A Hand- 
book exhibiting the Development, Variety, and Statistics 
of the Manufacturing Industry of Philadelphia in 1857 ; 
together with Sketches of Remarkable Manufactories, and 
a List of Articles now made in Philadelphia. By Edwin 
T. Freedley, author of a “‘ Practical Treatise on Business,” 
“The Legal Adviser,” ete. It is well observed by the 
author of this volume, in the preface, that the title defines 
the subject ; and the subject, it is presumed, will explain 
the object. It is not deemed necessary, therefore, that we 


should enter into a critical examination or explanation of 
a subject which so easily and readily explains itself. We 
VOL. Lvu1.—40 





to the Present Day, with full Particulars of the recent 
Mutiny in India. This work seems to have been compiled 
with great care and impartiality, and with a strict regard 
for historic truth, no matter what nation or what class of 
saints or sinners happen to be involved in the details. 
There is, therefore, a vast amount of information to be ob- 
tained from its pages, which has not hitherto been access- 
ible to the general reader, and which relates not merely to 
the British possessions in India, but to the efforts of other 
nations to become the masters and the rulers of so desirable 
a portion ofthe globe. It is not, indeed, strictly speaking, 
an original work, nor is it necessary that it should be, for 
the satisfaction of the reader. It is, however, a carefully 
connected narrative, drawn from authentic sources, and 
presenting, in a pleasing style, not only the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the people of India, their religion and other 
institutions, but also the motives and the conduct of those 
nations which rivalled each other in their efforts to rule or 
to dispossess them of their glorious empire. It embraces 
all that is historically known of India, from the era oi 
Fable and the early Hindoo dynasties to the siege and re- 
lief of Lucknow. Price $1 25. 

From Tickyor & Fieips, Boston, through Hazarp & 
Brorners, 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE AGE: A Colloquial Satire. By Philip James 
Bailey. Mr. Bailey will probably be remembered by 
many of our present readers, as the author, some years 
since, of a transcendental, or metaphysical poem, which 
few had the ability or the patience to comprehend, and 
which was consequently consigned to the literary tomb by 
nearly all the critics, both great and small, Well, for this 
slight of his genius and unappreciableness of his poetic 
powers, Mr. Bailey is now revenging himself, in this 
“colloquial satire,” which, we venture to say, the afore 
said critics will understand much better, and feel more in- 
tensely, than they did the deep philosophy of “ Fesrus."’ 
And the reason is, that Mr. Bailey speaks to the unappre- 
ciating critics and reviewers of the “‘ press”’ in the language 
of an injured and indignant man! It is true, that there is 
little or nothing of personal animosity to be discovered in 
the satire, but then there are certain connecting links be- 
tween the past and the present of Mr. Batley, which can- 
not be mistaken by the most careless observer of the 
‘progress of literature."’ For ourselves, we give the 
injured author credit for his spunk and his determination 
to retort severely upon those who, through ignorance, 
could not, or those who, through malice, would not, com- 
prehend him in “Festus.” Price 75 cents. 

From W. R. C. Crark & Co., New York:— 

GEORGE MELVILLE: An American Novel. This book 
has more of the practical bustling business character, than 
of the literary and sentimental. It seems to have been writ- 
ten at railroad speed, and we might suppose while the au- 
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thor was on raiiroad excursions between the east and west 
of the great State of New York, so rapid are the changes in 
scenery and incidents. There is sufficient interest, how- 
ever, in the plot, and in the cbaracters introduced, to bear 
the reader pleasantly through the narrative, which is very 
little obstructed by reflection or sentiment; and though he 
may sometimes stop to ponder on certain exaggerations 
and improbabilities, he will nevertheless be gratified, 
when, by the help of the railroads, he finds himself at the 
end of his Journey. Price $1 25. 

From Mcwroe & Co., Boston and Cambridge :—~ 

COMING HOME. By Miss Planché, author of “ A Trap 
to Catch a Sunbeam, &c."’ This is a pretty little story of 
early married life, inculcating the moral that on the spirit 
within us, rather than on our surroundings, depends our 
happiness or unhappiness. The plot is simple, but well 
laid; and the story is naturally and gracefully told. Price 
25 cents. 

From Cusnixes & Bariey, Baltimore :— 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION, for the Use af Schools and 
Private Families. By N.C. Brooks, A. M., President of 
the Baltimore Female College. This is a series of religious 
exercises for the morning and evening of each day of the 
month. For each day, there are hymns, Scripture read- 
ings illustrating some important truth, and a prayer. The 
whole has been carefully compiled and written; and, 
having examined it closely, we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it adapted to the purposes the author has had in 
view. 





Gorey s Arm-Chair. 


Anyb Stitt Anorner.—‘‘ The Innkeeper’s Daughter,” the 
superb plate in this number, equal in execution and design 
to any annual plate ever published. This is, as yet, the 
masterpiece of the year. 





We ask attention to our advertisement for 1859, pnb- 
lished in this number. It is but a faint outline of what we 
will do, but will give some general idea of what the Lady’s 
Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary for us to pub- 
lish any advertisement. Our subscribers and the public 
know that we will publish the best lady’s book in the 
world; and they have known us so long that they are 
willing to trust us, even without any promises on our 
part. Weare thankful, very thankful, for the patronage 
we have received for the last twenty-nine years; and we 
ean only add that, having found that fulfilling every pro- 
mise made has been the best policy, that plan we shall 
still continue to pursue. 

Ovr subscribers certainly must be pleased with our plan 
of publishing all the new fashions that appear between the 
getting out of our colored fashion-plate and the time the 
Book is issued. 


Taaxx You, Goop Srr.—The Newburgh (Canada) Index 
traly appreciates our fashions -— 

““Godey's fashions are too well known to require any 
comment. They are of that plain and practical style that 
grace the streets, and not of those that are merely realized 
in the imagination.” 


“Tue Lapres’ Rericvre,"’ printed in a variety of colors, 
is one of our own peculiar illustrations. 








MAKE UP Your CLuBs.—Remember that the Lady’s Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani- 
mous in saying that the Lady's Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga- 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is “ Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 100,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
It cannot be done. 


twelve. 
cause twelve have been ordered. 

Tue press throughout the country is very earnest in its 
praise of “‘ Adelaide Chetwood,"’ published in our July 
number. 


Ovr Fasntons will certainly please the ladies. Five 
cloaks, of the latest style, and such as can and will be 
worn ; not fancy subjects, but real fashions. Five figures 
in one plate, and all beautifully colored. 

Tue “Chester County Agricultural Society” offers a 
large number of Godey’s Lady's Books as premiums to 
competitors in plain and fancy needle-work. The idea is 
a good one, and worthy of imitation by other societies. 
Godey’s Book is the best premium that could be offered 
for the acceptance of a lady.—ZJntelligencer, Deylestown. 

Tas New Jersey EpiroxtaAL CeLepratTion.—We are 
very sorry that we could not be present at this very agree- 
able gathering; but other duties, which took us far from 
home, was the reason. We send our best respects to our 
worthy friends, the New Jersey editors—a most gallant 
set of gentlemen. 


L. A. Goppy—Dear Sir: Having received your interest- 
ing magazine, I become a believer in such a work; which 
is contrary to what I have been. It has taught me the 
lesson that no one should pronounce anything of no avail 
until they have perused it. I suppose you have noticed 
the quantity of numbers you send to our small town; and 
I judge from that your book has a vast circulation. 

Yours truly, J. 0. W. 

Marron HARLAND, author of “ Moss Side,” “ Alone,” 
and “‘The Hidden Path,’’ will again contribute to the 
Lady's Book. 
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Tae Granpest Store In PAMLADELPHIA YeT.—Evans & 
Co. have opened their splendid extension to the public. 
The store now runs through from Chestnut to George 
Streets, and is two handred and sixty-three feet deep; 
and it is really one of the finest stores, perhaps, in the 
world. Its contents we won't pretend to describe; but if 
you want anything in the dry-goods line, from a child’s 
stocking to a $1000 camel-hair shawl, this is the place, 

Sotvent Banxs.—We take the notes of all solvent banks 
in payment for the Lady's Book. 





In gathering some of our magazines for binding, we find 
several numbers still keeping Lent, though somewhat out 
of season. A number lost, often renders a whole volume 
worthless for that purpose. Magazine borrowers will 
confer a favor by returning the copies (even though the 
plates, music, patterns, &c., should be torn out) some time 
in the course of a year.—N. J. Excelsior. 

Why did you lend them? You know we requested you 
not to do so; you now see the consequence. 

CoMPLIMENTARY.—There scarcely ever was a finer com- 
pliment paid a lady than that which was addressed by 
Dean Swift to a wife who was always praising her hus- 
band :— 

**You always are making @ god of your spouse, 
But that neither reason nor conscience allows; 
Perhaps you may think ‘tis in gratitude due, 
And you adore him because he adores you. 
Your argument ’s weak, and so you will find ; 
For you, by this rule, must adore all mankind.” 

Peterson's CounTERFEIT DETECTOR, edited and corrected 
by the bankers Drexel. This is certainly the most reliable 
detector published in the Union. Everything is fair about 
it; that may be known by the high-standing of the pub- 
lisher and editor. The latest information is given of all 
counterfeit-notes, broken-banks, the rates of discount, &c. 
Every person in trade should haveacopy. The price is, 
monthly, only one dollar a year; semi-monthly, two dol- 
lars. Address T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

“La Promenape”’ Polka, by Julius Meininger, is an- 
other very pretty piece of music, with a colored lithograph, 
sent to us by the enterprising L. A. A. Schmidt, 1026 
Chestnut Street. Price 25 cents. 

Peart Carp-Cases, manufactured for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 

Beautifally inlaid with various colored shells, $3 00 
Second mourning card-cases, 2 00 





WE are continually receiving letters from various per- 
sons, sending articles with the most pathetic letters accom- 
panying them, begging us to purchase, or dire will be the 
consequence. All such efforts may as well be spared. 
Send your MS. on its merits. We do not undertake to 
support half the world. Wecan say to the writers, that 
such letters are of no use; they act detrimental to the 
sender, and a very long letter is almost certain condemna- 
tion. 


Tue various patterns in our Book are very pretty to look 
at, even there, but their beauty is increased tenfold when 
worked. There are some ladies who understand this, but 
others do not. Try one and judge for yourselves. The 
patterns can be readily copied by using our copying-paper. 
Price 25 cents a package, containing several colors. 





WE have received the following letter from a correspond- 
ent. Will Mr. Sheldon please explain? 

“The poem in your September number, called ‘The 
Poet's Mistress, by R. V. Sheldon, Esq.,’ is, with some 
additions, a favorite poem by A. J. H. Duganne, called, 
by him, ‘Herre I love ;’ and you will find it at page 280 
of the elegant edition of his works, published by Parry & 
McMillan, of your city. I have read it a dozen times 
before this. Thinking you would like to know of the 
fraud imposed upon you, I write to inform you.” 





Scratcu the green rind of a sapling, or wantonly twist 
it in the soil, and the scarred and crooked oak will tell of 
thee for centuries to come. How forcibly does this beauti- 
ful figure teach the lesson of giving right instead of wrong 
tendencies to the young mind. 

Has our friend G. D. R., of Wisconsin, any more cottage 
plans? He will see that we published his last in the Octo- 
ber number. 


Curistian Covrresy.—At the late confirmation of Assist- 
ant Bishop of Pennsylvania, the church was of course 
crowded ; three women were in one pew. A rather aged 
lady applied for admittance; she was coldly told there 
Was no room for her; three in a pew, and no room for a 
fourth, when it would easily hold six! The applicant saw 
the absurdity of the thing, and immediately said, ‘I am 
coming in,’’ and insbe went. Had it not been in a church, 
there would have been some demonstration. 

On another page will be found a new circular of Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings suit- 
able for Grecian painting, ete., and other information. Mr. 
J. E. Tilton, of Salem, finding his business in this line so 
much enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 
their principal house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, for 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves. The old house at Salem at present continues as a 
branch of the same. 

A Lapy said to a gentleman, who was fanning her with 
a piece of music: “Sir, that is a very fine air.” 





Dr. Jonny 8. Witson, of Columbus, Ga., the medical 
writer for the Lady’s Book, will give special attention to 
everything connected with the prevention and cure of dis- 
ease among women and children, and he may be consulted 
on all medical matters by addressing a line to him as above, 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

A New Feature.—Godey’s Lady’s Book has introduced a 
new feature for the fashionable magazines, viz., a ‘‘ Health 
Department.” Its July number, commencing a new vol- 
ume, contains the introductory essay in this department, 
by Dr. John 8. Wilson, of this county. It is a sensible 
and vigorously written general notice of popular errors 
prevailing in this country, and gives promise of future 
useful and entertaining articles under this head.— Jn- 
quirer, Columbus, Ga. 





ALEXANDER Kayy, at the drug store, 343 Coates Street, 
is one of the best card-writers we know of, and his terms 
are very reasonable. 


InpePpenpeNcr HAuu.—Mr. Moran, the very gentlemanly 
janitor, is again at his post, and visitors are treated witb 
great politeness, and all the sacred relics of the Hall duly 
explained tothem. The number of visitors averages from 
seven hundred to one thousand daily. 
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TO KATHARINE P. 


As the trials of authors and editors too 
Appear to be somewhat.familiar to you, 
We shall not, dear Katharine, extend at this time, 
Our answer to all you "ve so well said in rhyme. 
nut permii us once more to declare our regret 
The reception your story unfortunately met 
Should have given such trouble and caused so much pain 
To a sensitive heart and a warm, flashing brain. 

To assure you of this, our woe and distress, 
We have tried all our feelings in words to express ; 
And glad we would be to convince you how true 
Are the friendly regards entertained still for you ; 
But as words seem with you to have scarce any weight, 
Permit us in truth one proposal to state: 
"Tis this: that if by some act which you mav require, 
We e’er can atone for the losses by fire, 
Command it, we beg you, and be it what will, 
Your order we 'll try to the letter to fill 
But be not inclined, sweet, good-tempered Kate, 
To excite in your bosom the passion of “‘ hate ;” 
For nothing so quick will your beauty déstroy, 
As a fretful desire some poor scribe to annoy ; 
Some editor who in his judgment thinks best 
To lose but one friend, and retain all the rest. 

Se come to our sanctum, as you partly propose, 
We'll be happy to meet you in calm and repose, 
And to talk o’er the reasons we both have to give, 


For what, more or less, has caused both to grieve. 





Mrs. Atice Price anp Sisters will reopen their school, 
at Chestnut Hill, for a limited number of girls, of twelve 
years of age and under. The inhabitants of Chestnut Hill 
are extremely fortunate in having so excellent a school in 
their vicinity. 

Harn Ornaments. — Ladies wishing hair made inte 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

“Senp IT IMMEDIATELY.’’—This is anotner species of 
command that we are constantly in receipt of. It is about 
as much use as writing on the back of a letter “In haste.” 
All orders are taken up according to precedence; and if 
there are forty orders received in advance, yours, in attend- 
ance, will be the forty-first. Each order is taken in its 
turn. These remarks have more particular reference to 


the fashion editor's matters than our own. 





Trape Recerprs AND Receipts or vy antovs Kixps.—The 
former we cannot furnish, as they are the secrets of busi- 
ness; and for most others, the writers can find them in 
**Mrs. Hale's Receipts for the Million,” which we can fur- 
nish for $1 25. 


Towns, County, arp Stratse.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 


much trouble it would save us. 











LADIES’ TRAVELLING RETICULE. 
(See colored plate in front of Book.) 

As ladies, in travelling, generally have an infinitude of 
odds and ends to stow away, we offer for their services our 
Travelling Reticule. It is made quite capacious in order 
to accommodate them. Materials, cloth or velvet, figures 
in applique, or embroidered ; fringe of beads, of silk, or 
worsted. 





We may have neglected answering some letters on ac- 
eount of absence during the summer months. It is hard 
to work in an office when the thermometer is from 92 to 94. 





Gopey’s Lapy’s Boor, the best three-dollar magazine, 
and Arthur’s Home Magazine, the best two-dollar maga- 
zine, are both offered one year for three dollars and a half. 
The money must all be sent at one time for the two publi- 
cations. There is no two-dollar magazine in the country 
that has so rapidly risen in the favor of the public, and in 
circulation, as Arthur’s. To our own knowledge, the list 
has increased two thousand in the last two months. We 
cheerfully recommend it as the best two-dollar magazine, 
and so does the press generally throughout the whole 4 
country. The Lowell Republican says: ‘‘Arthur’s is the 
cheapest magazine of its kind published in the country.” 
The Des Moines Farmer says: ‘ This is the best magazine 
for the price published, and should find its way into every 
home circle.” The Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel con- 
tinues it by saying: ‘‘ This is decidedly the best two-dollar 
family magazine published, and for taste and usefulness 
ranks next to Godey.”” — 

Think of it! two magazines, worth five dollars, offered 
for three dollars and a balf! 





Tue following conclusion to a life of Robespierre, ap- 4 
peared in a Dublin paper :— 

“This extraordinary man left no children behind him 
except his brother, who was killed at the same time.” 





WHATEVER you see in other magazines purporting to be 
fashions, it is as well for owr subseribers to place no de- 
pendence upon. We never publish a fashion when it is not 
in season, although we may have it at the time. Depend 
upon it that it will not be worn until after it has appeared 
in the Lady’s Book. 


*“‘Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—This favorite of the ladies 
gives not only value received, but compound interest. 
Its profusion of plates, illustration of fashions, patterns, 
&c., its receipts in the domestic department, besides its 
reading matter, give it value to all; the only exceptions, 
it is said, being old bachelors and politicians.” 

Sorry to be obliged to correct you, friend News, but old 
bachelors and politicians take great interest in the Lady’s 
Book; the first, because it is a good way to pave their en- 
trance to ladies’ society, by carrying a copy of the Book 
with them; and to the second, it is such a relief to turn to 
something sensible after reading the awful denunciations, 
&c. &c., of the political press. 





Levi 8. Backus, of Canajoharie, N. Y., proposes to 
publish a monthly, under the title of ‘“‘The Deaf and 
Dumb World,” at one dollar a year. Mr. Backus, him- 
self deaf and dumb, is very well calculated to publish this 
magazine, and will make a very agreeable monthly. 





Apprtioss To CLvss.—After a club has been sent, any 
additions to it, one or more, can be made at the same club 


price. 
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For Grecian Parytine.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, and 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
gravings, which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt 
of price. 


Size of Plate. Price, 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18, 1 50 
The Farm-Yard, 13 by 19, 15 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17, 1% 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11, 1 00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11, 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11, 60 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22, 2 00 
Evangeline (Longfellow’s), 1 00 
Beatrice Cenci, 10 


The first seven are intended for Grecian and Antique 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
to paint, the colors used, and how to mix. 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their customers. 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artists’ materials. 

Sets of the best English Oil Colors, in tubes, varnishes, 
oils, brushes, and ether needful materials for the arts of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting furnished for $3. Small 
trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arts will be communicated to our customers withow extra 
char ge. 

Directions in our new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Poetichimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
varnishes, etc. 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free. 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materials to the amount of five dollars, may deduct the 
one dollar paid for directions. 

Address J. E. Tizron & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artists’ Goods, Boston, where they have established their 
principal house for the better accommodation of a large 
and increasing business. 

Here is another specimen of how people are taken in by 
their attempts to get things cheap. Just think of it! 
twenty-five cents for three months’ subscription! They 
ought to have known that the man was an impostor. We 
charge three dollars, and the so-called agent charged only 
one dollar a year. 

NORTHFIELD, VERMONT. 

L. A. Goper—Dear Str.—On the 30th of July, I sub- 
scribed for your magazine, commencing with the July 
number. The agent was taking subscriptions for three 
months, at twenty-five cents for that time; bat, as] ama 
milliner, he wished me to subscribe for a year, and become 
agent, and I accepted the appointment. 

A large number of people in this vicinity subscribed for 
the magazine for three months; and its non-arrival has 
produced some anxiety. We thought it possible there 
might be some mistake about it. The man calling himself 
your agent signed his name J. 8. Wadsworth. If I have 
been imposed upon, you will oblige me by answering this 
ian mediately. Yours respectfully, R. 





Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
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Torter Cort CLasps.—A new article, to take the place 
of curl papers. A most ingenious and useful article; one 
that will entirely supersede the ungraceful paper. These 
clasps are manufactured by the celebrated firm of Gibbud, 
Ivins, & Co. They also make thirty-four different styles 
of shaw! and scarf pins; also hair pins, belt clasps, fancy 
dress buttons, etc. ; but the toilet curl clasp is a new in- 
vention. We will give the directions how to produce a 
most luxuriant set of curls :— 

Directions for using the Toilet Curl Clasps.—Moisten 
the hair with cold water, comb and part it; then unhook 
the clasps and commence at the small end. Roll the hair 
around them tight and smoothly, with the large end of the 
clasp up. Hook them, and let them remain so for a few 
hours; then unhook them, and place the thumb and fore- 
finger on the curl and draw out the clasp without unwind- 
ing it in the least, and your ringlet will be smooth and 
perfect. 

They will form curls in less time if the clasps are heated 
in the oven of the stove just so warm as they can be han- 
dled, before the hair is rolled on tothem. There are three 
sizes, Nos. 1, 2,3. No. 3 being the largest. 





My books have come safely—many thanks; they are 
more beautiful than ever; you are doing good; there is 
an influence in your little stories of home life that is surely 
helping on the good cause. Iam sure you must be very 
glad to be the means of helping the people to truth, and 


consequently to happiness. Miss J., Illinois 





“ Parrick, hereafter you are to commence work at five 
in the morning, and leave it at seven in the afternoon.” 

“Sure, sir, wouldn't it be better to commence at sivin in 
the morning and lave at five in the afternoon?” 





Sensation Srorres.—We possibly might increase our 
list to 200,000, if we could condescend to publish sensation 
stories; that is, stories without moral or interest, except 
to those who delight in terrible shipwrecks, wonderful 
escapes from prison, and incidents of a similar character 
We prefer one genuine notice like the following to all those 
that might be elicited by stories of a different characte: 
Our aim is to do good, to teach the young idea to inculcate 
morality :— 

‘*The proprietors have wisely, we think, dispensed with 
sensation literature for love-sick girls, and filled its pages 
witb solid, practical information for every household. The 
needle-work, and patterns are worth tenfold the 
price of subscribtion. We render a service to the public, 
rather than to Godey, by advocating a more extended cir- 
culation in this region.— Pittsburg Post. 


receipts 


’ 





At La Point, Lake Superior, there is the following epi- 
taph on a tombstone :— 

** John Phillips, accidentally shot as a mark of «ffection 
by his brother.” 


“Tue Sone-Brrp Fancrer.”"—Every ady who keeps 
birds should have this useful book. We can furnish it for 
twenty-five cents, and it is worth dollars to them. 


Wrire Learsty.—We have, more than a hundred times 
daring our publishing career, been obliged to cut out the 
signature of a letter, and paste it on the envelope, as a 
direction to find the writer. A letter may be very badly 
written, but you are sometimes enabled to find out the 
meaning by the context; but there is nothing to guide 
you with a signature. All our friends who indulge in 
luxuriant signatures will oblige us by noting under them 
what they are. 
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Very Goop from our friend Dr. Mackenzie, of the Press. 
It seems to be a yeneral opinion that gentlemen of the press 
are entirely men of leisure, and have nothing to do but 
gossip with those who choose to favor them with a call. 
They do not seem to reflect that we have our day’s labor 
to perform; and, if we do not accomplish it during the 
day, we must be “‘a borrower on the night fora dark hour 
or twain.” The Doctor, in speaking of these annoyances, 
says :— 

“ As this would involve a considerable sacrifice of our 
time, and materially abridge the limited periods which we 
hurriedly snatch, as is were, from our hard and mind- 
pressing labor, it is scarcely to be expected that we shall 
submit to it without receiving what old Trapbois cailed ‘a 
con-si-de-ra-tion.’ It strikes us that the least compliment 
we could expect would be a good dinner, with ‘trim- 
mings,’ after the fag and bustle of our reception. Our 
Masonic Hall, if the tables were judiciously arranged, 
might accommodate al the party. The entertainment 
need not cost them more than ten dollars each. We would 
not go beyond Joseph Curtis, of the Orleans House, for a 
charming repast, with exquisite vintage. We would oc- 
cupy the chair, faced, if possible, by our genial friend, 
Morton McMichael, as vice-chairman, and should expect 
to see the good-humored countenance of Louis A. Godey 
beaming behind a mighty surloin of beef.” 





Scsscripers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon- 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they 
must address the publisher of the publication they miss. 
We have nothing to do with it. 

Newspapers.—Does anybody take the same delight in 
reading newspapers that we do? Is there not always 
something in a paper, no matter how old, that will interest 
you? No matter how long we are away from home, we 
have every paper saved for us; and how we revel over 
them! They are just as good as new; and we often find 
articles that we should have been sorry to miss. Why, 
then, does not everybody take at least one paper? and let 
that paper be the one nearest to you; that is, you that live 
out of cities. Patronize your printer; he is worthy of it; 
his paper makes your town what it is; perhaps it never 
would be heard of if it were not for the printer. Then 
take the papers. 

Why Ladies should Read Newspapers.—It is a great 
mistake in female education to keep a young lady’s time 
and attention devoted to only fashionable literature of the 
day. If you would qualify her for conversation, you 
must give her something to talk about, give her education 
with the actual world and its transpiring events. Urge 
her to read newspapers, and become familiar with the 
present character and improvement of our race. History 
is of some importance ; but the past world is dead, and we 
have nothing to do withit. Our thoughts and our con- 
cerns should be for the present world, to know what it is, 
and improve the condition of it. Let her have an intelli- 
gent opinion, and be able to sustain an intelligent conver- 
sation concerning the mental, moral, political, and religious 
improvement of our times. Let the gilded annuals and 
poems on the centre-table be kept part of the time covered 
with weekly and daily journals. Let the whole family— 
men, women, and children—read the newspapers. 

“How do yon get on with your riding now?” 

“Not very well; I'm oftener off than on.” 





Hair Drs ry Foun Dirrerent Coroxs.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 

“Mrs. Haxe’s Receipts For THE Min1ion.”—This cele- 
brated work is now ready ; and we can furnish it for one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. ‘‘ Mrs. Hale’s Cook-Book,”’ 
one dollar. With these two works, and of course the 
Lady’s Book, every family will have the works it most 
needs. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“J. Wright, Albany.”—Don't know what State your 
post-office isin. When will people learn to put the State 
to their letters? 

** Miss L. M. 8."—Sent pearl card-case, &c., August 20th. 

“Mrs. M. A. F.""—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams's express 20th. 

“Mrs. H. L. B.”—Sent hair fob-chain, &c. 20th. 

“Mrs. J. B. F.”’--Sent red cotton, &c. 20th. 

“A Young Subscriber.”"—Thank you! We make it a 
point of always sacrificing ourself for the benefit of the la- 
dies. 

“Mrs. Dr. W."—Sent hair necklace and bracelet 2ist. 

“Godeyville again.” They already have one place of 
that name in your State. Much obliged to you! 

“*Mrs. M. B. G.”"—Sent patterns 21st. 

Miss M. W. 8."’—Sent hair fob-chain 2ist. 

“Mrs. M. 8."—Sent cap, &c. 23d. 

** Miss L. E. 3."—Sent bell ear-rings of hair 23d. 

“Mrs. C. J. H.”—Sent white silk, &c. 23d. 

“Mrs. M. F.”—Sent stamped merino 23d. 

“M. B.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt, &c., by 
Adams's express 23d. 

“L. R. C.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Kinsley’s express 25th. 

“Mrs, E.’’—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
25th. 

“W.c. L. R.”"—Sent “that cap” by Adams’s express 
25th. 

** Miss Kittie R.".—You forgot to send a stamp, and te 
say what State you live in. 

“FF. M.”"—Sent hair ring 26th. 

* Miss G. C. 8."—Sent patterns, &c. 26th 

“Mrs. H. T. T.”"—Sent infant's patterns 26th. 

“Mrs. M. T.""—Delivered orné ball, &c. 27th. 

“Minnie May.”"—Better consult your physician or a hair- 
dresser. There are hundreds of receipts. Look in Mrs. 
Hale’s “Household Receipt-Book."’ 

“W. H. H.”"—Sent full set of infant's patterns 27th. 

“Miss A. G.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams's express 28th. 
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**Miss M. A. H.”"—Sent colored cottons 28th. 

‘‘Mrs. M. B. D.”"—Sent patterns 28th. 

“8. J.” —Seventy-five cents a set. 

“‘Mrs. W. A. J.""—Sent embroidered vest 30th, 

**Mrs. M. A. F.”—Sent boy's gaiters 30th. 

“W. P. C.”"—Sent infant’s patterns 30th. 

“W. 8. F.""—Sent toil ciré, &c. September Ist. 

‘Mrs. T. T. B.”"—Sent Shetland wool Ist. 

‘‘Miss S. L.”"—Sent breastpin and ear-rings 1st. 

“Mrs. E. A.”"—Sent two of Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirts, 
&c. Ist. 

“Mrs. K. McK.”"—Sent patterns Ist. 

“Mrs. M. A. F.""—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 
24. 

“Mrs. C. W.”—Sent black silk, and cord and tassels 2d. 

““W. W. 8."—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Wells & Far- 
go's express 3d. 

‘*Mrs. L. A. 8.""—Sent two of Douglas & Sherwood’s Bal- 
moral Skirts 4th. 

“A. W. G.”—Sent three of Donglas & Sherwood’s Bal- 
moral Skirts 4th. 

“Mrs. J. R. C.”".—We can sell you patterns. 

“M. A. H.”’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's ex- 
press 6th. 

“KE. J. R.”"—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and Chari- 
ty, 7th. 

** Mrs. 8. I..""—Sent silk and braid 7th. 

“Mrs. A. KH, W.’’—Sent apron pattern 7th. 

“Miss J. D.”—Sent patterns 7th. 

“ Miss M. D. F.”—Sent three of Douglas & Sherwood’s 
Skirts by Adams’s express 7th. 

“T. F. G.”"—Sent hair breastpin and ring 9th. 

“‘Miss M. E. C.’’—Sent materials for paper-flowers 9th. 

“Mrs. L. G. N.’’—Sent patierns 10th. 

“Mrs. W. H. G.’’—Sent children’s patterns 13th. 

“A. M. R. W.”’—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs. M. C. T.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

“A School Girl.’’—Seventy-five cents for one set. 
dollars for three. 

“* Mrs. E. C. F.”—Sent package of goods by Adams’s ex- 
press l4th. 

“Miss S. D.”"—Sent patterns 14fh. 

**Mrs. M. E. D.’"’—Delivered bonnet materials 15th, 

“Mrs. P. R.”—Sent patterns 15th. 

**Mrs. D. C. M.”—Sent patterns 15th. 

‘*Mrs. 8. F. 8."—Sent hair ring 16th. 

**Loudon, C. W.”"—P. A., $2 75; B., 83; E., $3 25. 

‘*Mrs. C. A. H."’"—Delivered articles as directed 16th. 

‘Mrs. A. P. T.’’—Sent card-case and cards 16th. 

“Mrs. E. 8S. H.’’—Sent child’s wardrobe and hair neck- 
lace by Wells & Fargo’s express 16th. 

‘Mrs. B. C. F.”"—Sent infant’s patterns 17th. 

“Mrs. W. G. D.”"—Sent patterns 17th. 

“W. K. L.’’—Sent pearl card-case 18th. 


Two 





Gentre-Cable Gossip. 


BRIDAL ETIQUETTE. 


Mavyy of our circle, being about to enter upon the im- 
portant matter of arranging their bridal group, desire 
instructions in the matter, especially as regards the dress 
of the bridesmaids, their number, ete. At the North, the 





number seldom exceeds six, and is much oftener three; 
while, at the South, we have known of twelve, and in one 
instance sixteen bridesmaids. In New York and Philadel- 
phia, the English fashion of having quite young children, 
eight, ten, or fourteen years of age, relatives of the parties, 





has been several times adopted. Asa general thing, how- 
ever, it is customary to ask the most intimate friends of 
the bride, or the sisters of the groom, to stand; and the 
groomsmen are chosen in the same way. Ina late taste 
ful wedding, the attendants, instead of separating at the 
chancel, as is usual] (the gentlemen passing on one side, 
and the ladies on the other), the groomsmen remained in 
attendance upon their respective ladies, thus making a 
semicircle of two ladies and two gentlemen on either hand 
of the bride and groom, the effect being very good, and 
more natural than the old style. 

As to the dresses of the bridesmaids, we must confess to 
a preference of pure white for the whole party, though a 
distinction may readily be made in material between the 
bride and her ladies of honor. There is another method of 
making the distinction by flowers, or ribbons of some deli- 
cate color, all the dresses being white; as, for instance, 
and foli- 
age, or blue forget-me-nots and harebells, or simple gar- 
lands of ivy; while the bride has her proper share of 


wreaths and bouquets of blush roses, their buds 


orange and jasmine. 

Many still fancy the buff, corn-colored, pink, and blue 
dresses, that have been worn the past season in a group of 
four, two being of maize-color and two of blue, or two of 
blue and the same of pink, or all the bridesmaids in either 
color; and it may be more sentiment than taste which 
leads us to prefer the old fashion of bridal white with its 
significant purity. ‘ 


SOWING SEED. 


One of the most enjoyable books that we have met with 
of late is the biography of Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, the 
author of ‘‘ Select Memoirs of Port Royal’ and other valu- 
able works. It is overflowing with anecdote and reminis- 
cence; and the first volume is made doubly valuable by 
the quiet vein of comment and opinion which the experi- 
ence of a long life seems to have made habitual to this 
excellent woman. It is full of valuable suggestions to 
young mothers especially ; and among them we select two 
simple anecdotes, which show how deep and lasting child- 
ish impressions often are :— 

‘* Among the deepest remembrances of the time is that 
of my mother first telling me of God. She was very fond 
of leading me to inquire into the causes of things, as, for 
example, how light came from the sun, or water from the 
sea; 20 that I was led to inquire of her. But where did 
the sun and the sea come from? She told me to think for 
a day, and endeavor to find out, but that if I could not, at 
the end of the time she would tell me. The day seemed 
interminable ; and, failing in my endeavor, the next morn- 
ing I renewed my inquiry. She answered me very 
solemnly that she would take me into a room where we 
should be alone, and there she would tell me. She took 
me up stairs, through her bedroom, and into a little 
dressing-room, which I was not habitually allowed to 
enter ; but from that time I distinctly remember in every 
detail. She shut the door, and said that she was now 
going to answer my question, that this answer would be 
the most important thing I should ever hear in my life, 
for that it would involve everything that I should here- 
after feel, or think, or do—that, if I made a good use of it, 
I should have such happiness that nothing whatever could 
make me completely miserable ; but if, on the contrary, I 
made a bad use of this knowledge, nothing could make me 
happy. 

“She then spoke to me of God, of his omnipotence, of 
his omnipresence, of his great wisdom shown in all be had 
made, of his great love to all creatures, whether human 
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beings or animals. She told me that God had given to 
every person a voice in the interior of their hearts, and 
that this voice was called conscience—that it had spoken to 
me the other day when I had been obstinate in spelling my 
lesson, and had made me feel that I had done wrong. She 
then said that God had invited all his creatures to speak to 
him, and tell him their wants, and that this was called 
Prayer—and to thank him for all his goodness, and this 
was called Thanksgiving—and that we should never begin 
nor end the day without both the one and the other. 
* * * * * 7 * 

“*My grandfather frequently gave me money, sometimes 
a half crown, sometimes a guinea. He also gave me a 
little acecount-book, in which he desired that I should accu- 
rately set down everything I received and expended. This 
was contrary to my natural tastes and habits; it was also 
very different from my dear mother’s magnificent manner 
of spending and acting in all that related to money. But 
one day my grandfather called me to him, and said: ‘My 
child, thou didst not like, when I advised thee the other 
day, to save thy sixpence, instead of spending it in bar- 
berry-drops and burnt almonds. But dost thou remember 
that the beautiful flowers in thy garden, so sweet and so 


bright, all grow from those ugly brown rvots thou wert 
so busy planting, and that it was so much trouble to weed 
and water? And so the bright pleasure of being generous 


can in like manner only grow from the homely root of 
self-denial. Wecannot be self/-denying wisely till we know 
the real value of what we give up ; that is why I wish thee 
to keep exact accounts.’ ”’ 

The book is published by the Longmans, London, and 
is, we believe—and hope—to be soon republished by the 
Appletons. 


THE GARDEN—No. 11. 


NovemBer.—The lawn and the still fearless chrysanthe- 
mums are now all that we have to remind us of summer 
verdure at the North, although our southern friends have 
borders still bright, and the exquisite Cherokee rose opens 
ite waxen petals against its glossy deep green foliage. The 
erimson hollyberries brighten in their woods, suggestive of 
Christmas cheer; and with us, our evergreens were never 
s0 welcome. But before we discuss this thoughtful gift of 
nature to a winter climate, a few words as to the arrange- 
ment of the fower-stand, the care of which will be discussed 
more fully next month. 

Bulbs intenfled to be grown in glasses must now be 
planted, and mignonette set in pots. All sorts of sweet- 
scented geraniums, monthly roses, lemon and orange-trees, 
fuchsias, carnations, with a few camellias, and a pot or two 
of Tussilago fragrans, with its delicious almond scent, 
should be found in this array. 

At no period of the year are we so inclined to advocate 
the claims of the holly, the laurestinus, rhododendron, 
and others of the evergreen tribe, always remembering that 
the Laburnum syringa and lilac, in their season of blos- 
soming, look all the lovelier for their neighborhood; but 
if you have not room for all, we counsel the planting of 
evergreens in preference to deciduous shrubs. A consider- 
able amount of beauty may be obtained by a skilful arrange 
ment of them, so as to contrast their dark and light foliage; 
the sombre green of the varnished holly, or laurustinus, 
or rhododendron, with the pale shade of the laurel or the 
yellow tints of Acuba japonica. 

We have found bare walls so great an eyesore, and the 
sight of greenery upon them so refreshing, that we are 
certain no one who loves to find their winter aspect bear- 
able will lose time in procuring a plant or two of ivy and 
pyracanthe to cover their monotonous unsightliness. It is 





all very well, in summer time, to make a brilliant tapestry 
of rapid growth, that masks all deformities under an abun- 
dance of fair foliage, and the bright flowers of convolvuli, 
Calystegia pubescens, canary-bird flower, &c.; but these 
things are for light and sunshine, and, when the dark, 
dank days of dreary winter come, have passed away, 
leaving the places that they beautified only more dull and 
ugly for their remembered brightness. If, on the other 
hand, the walls or trellises have been clothed with an 
undergrowth of persistent ivy or other evergreen climbers, 
one can imagine nothing more lovely, in the season of 
flowers, than the appearance which the scandent annuals 
we have named make on such leafy backgrounds. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mrs. J.,” of Hornelisville.—“ Are there no simpler re- 
ceipts for mince-pie, and in less quantities, than those te 
be found in the cookery books?” We have one, from an 
English authority, which certainly answers the last speci- 
fication :— 

“One pound of lean beef, three-quarters of a pound of 
suet, one pound of apples, pared and cored, a pound of 
raisins, and one of currants; chop fine, and mix them 
with a pound of brown sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, half 
an ounce of allspice and cloves, two nutmegs, grated, the 
juice of two lemons, and half a pound of citron; mix 
thoroughly, and add half a pint of brandy or ‘ight wine. 
Line tart-tins with light pastry, fill with the mixture, and 
cover with paste; bake half an hour.” 

** Josepuine” is referred to our fashion article for the 
desired information. We think the general outline of the 
cloaks, their depth, ete., mach the same as those in lighter 
fabrics, the past season. 

** Avicg 8. 8.,” of Southgate Hall.—We can scarcely say 
which school is most in favor. Italian music has, in some 
measure, given away to the more thoughtful and earnest 
compositions of modern German composers; the first has 
most of passion, the last of sentiment, sharing in the 
national characteristics. The better way would be to 
order selections from each, and abide by individual judg- 
ment or taste; both need much the same amount of study 
and execution. 

*Cora.""—We shall finish our present set of gardening 
articles the ensuing month. In our next, the desired in- 
formation will be included, window and parlor-gardening 
receiving so much more attention of late. To have roses 
bloom in winter, if they have been set in the border in 
summer, be very careful in repotting them, and do not at 
once place them in a close heated air. ‘Give the roots 
a chance to work before the top’’"—a very important point 
for recollection. As soon as the growth begins to look 
strong and vigorous, remove them to a warm situation. 

** Macaroni.” —As we promised last month, we give the 
famous receipt for this valuable addition to our winter table 
supply. For simple family use, make a very rich gravy, 
after the manner described, or less elaborate, as taste and 
time may dictate, and proceed as in the latter part of the 
directions. 

“There are two sorts of macaroni; the large macaroni, 
which is called, in Naples, the strozza preli, that is, ‘the 
pullet choker,’ and the small macaroni, which is called 
macaroncello, The macaroncello is the most delicate. I 
therefore recommend the macaroncello to you ; at the same 
time, you may choose, if you like, the ‘pullet choker.’ 
Suppose you have twelve personsatdinner. If you desire 
dinner to be served at six o'clock, you must take, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, four pounds of beef-rump, one pound 
of raw smoked ham, four pounds of tomatoes, four large 
white onions, thyme, laurel, parsley, and a clove of garlic; 
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keep these on the fire for three hours, and have the fire 
brisk enough to cook them thoroughly in this time; stir 
them constantly during this time; at the end of three 
hours, add water to them until the highest portion of the 
beef forms a little island, not larger than a six-franc piece ; 
boil this down for four hours; boil the macaroncello in a 
great deal of water; the water should be salted ; taste the 
macaroncello occasionally, and break it in your fingers ; 
over-done macaroni is good for nothing ; it must, according 
to the Neapolitan expression, cresca in corpo, that is, ‘its 
body must swell.’ The proper degree of cooking is a matier 
of sentiment (sic); after failing twice, you will succeed in 
attaining it the third time. When you think the macaron- 
cello cooked sufficiently, take it off the fire, and pour into 
the boiling water a decanter of cold water, to prevent its 
being cooked any more; then place it in a colander, to 
allow the water to escape; take an empty tureen, and 
place within easy reach of you the meat gravy aforesaid, 
grated Parmesan cheese, and the smoking macaroncello ; 
place a handful of the Parmesan cheese on the bottom of 
the tureen ; pour on this layer of cheese a layer of gravy ; 
place on this layer of gravy a layer of macaroni; on the 
layer of macaroni a layer of cheese; and so on, placing 
alternately cheese, macaroni, gravy, macaroni, cheese, 
until the tureen is full; then close it tightly, and serve it 
up in ten minutes.”’ 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 











Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unlesa the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be accownt- 
able for losses that may oceur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of silk, very light shade of gro- 
seille. The upper skirt is long, and trimmed with a deep 


fringe, the heading heavily netted. Carriage-wrap of brown 
ladies’ cloth, trimmed with bands of embossed velvet rib- 
bon. Hat of pink satin, mixed with black velvet and white 
bionde. 





Fig. 2.—Robe dress of green silk, with flounces. Light 
mantle of mauve-colored velvet, with applications of em- 
broidery. (See fashion article.) Bonnet of straw-colored 
silk and blonde. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of rich silk, in longitudinal 
stripes of black and brown. Velvet mantle, in plaits, 
trimmed with four feather ruches, and a fall of lace. White 
satin bonnet, with plumes. 

Fig. 5.—Robe of ashes of roses, silk ; green velvet man- 
tle; pink plush hat, with blonde. 

Fig. 6.—Blue robe d quilig. Black cloth cloak, fitting 
loosely to the figure. Bonnet of pale blue plush, with 
coques of the same, edged by blonde. 





THE CHERBOURG. 
(See engraving, page 385.) 

WaAtxino-press of black silk, the front en tablier, with a 
broad checker-work of black velvet ribbon ; in the centre 
and on each side are double rows of black velvet buttons. 
The Cherbourg wrap is of cloth, black, with blue and white 
in alternate stripes, having a very novel effect when cut on 
the bias. The cape is round behind, and pointed in front, 
edged by a heavy silk galloon, circled with blue and black, 
and finished by heavy tassels. Blue velvet bounet, with 
holly leaves and berries. 

THE LONJUMEAU DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 388.) 

A most excellent style for the making up of dark plain 
silks and merinos, for walking dresses generally. The 
skirt is full and plain, with the exception of two broad 
plaits arranged as quilles, on which is arranged a Greek 
pattern of narrow velvet or galloon. The corsage has bre- 
telles (which end in two short points in the front of the 
waist) trimmed in the same style. Full sleeves set in 
plaits at the shoulder, and gathered with a narrow cuff at 
the wrist. Bonnet of black velvet, with plumes; the 
strings are a light contrasting color. 

THE LOU LURA CLOAK, 
(See engraving, page 389.) 

Is one of the few shaw] patterns brought out the present 
year ; the chief novelty is the double point in front; the 
second, formed by the sleeve, gives a fulness and grace 
which is the need of this style generally. The hood is 
berthé-shaped, in points, all the points finished by a heavy 
tassel. The trimming is composed of bands of rich block 
velvet ribbon. 


THE ZERLINA DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 390.) 

Tus new and elegant robe has a triple skirt. The up- 
per one alone is decorated with a broad quille pattern, 
composed of a diamond pattern of network of black velvet, 
edged on each side by broad velvet bands; the same pat- 
tern on the square flowing sleeves, which are set into a 
short jockey on the shoulder; bands of a similar design 
cross the corsage. The undersleeves to be worn with this 
style of dress are in puffs of net or muslin, the paffs being 
separated by bands and rosettes of black velvet, or a bright 
satin ribbon, as the fancy dictates. 





THE AUSTURIAN. 
(See engraving, page 393.) 


Tas magnificent design is drawn from one of black cloth. 
It is in reality a circular, with strings inside, which draws 
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it in at the waist, to any degree the wearer may fancy. It 
has one wide box plait in the middle of the back, and one 
upon each of the shoulders. A derthé and tabs upon the 
arm and back, with a gorgeous fringe and tassels, consti- 
tute the trimming. This is an exquisite design in black 
velvet, upon a taffeta ground, presenting a diamond figure 
surface upon whick the floral pattern appears to fine ad- 
vantage. This ornament is manufactured expressly for 
these garments. As this garment, if drawn in at the waist, 
presents somewhat the appearance of a basque, we do not 
doubt but that it will be argong the most choice modes of 
the season, especially as the price is remarkably moderate 
for such a beautiful looking article of apparel. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


WE are now in the midst of openings of all descriptions ; 
and, the abundance being so great, we must confine our- 
selves chiefly to one or two principal branches of fashion. 

It requires some self-denial to pass through the tempting 
array at Genin’s, the delicate lace and embroideries, the 
long vista of bright peignoirs, dashing robes for the little 
people, and the not less attractive cases of lingerie, to the 
extreme department of all, to which we are bound. Bon- 
nets and mantles claim our first attention as the chief end 
and aim of shopping in November. Genin’s millinery de- 
partment is one of its chief attractions, and now combines 
the fanciful hats for children which were wont to catch 
the eye with their fluttering ribbons as you entered the 
first saloon. In the centre is a huge stand, suspended en 
chandelier, which, by ingenivus mechanism, can be 
brought within the reach of the purchaser, and then, with 
the lightest touch, be sent up, from all crushing contact, 
to glitter and floatabove. On each side are glass cases, 
and, to the initiated, the still more tempting rows of white- 
wood hat-boxes, which sbield the chief treasures of manu- 
facture and importation from rude inspection. From these 
we gather our general items, and make our special selee- 
tions. 

Crowns have decidedly changed in shape, and are now 
flat, and covered by what are technically called “crush 
folds.” The chief novelty in material is the intermingling 
of colors, as, for instance, a black velvet bonnet, with bind- 
ing, folds, and lining of blue, ete. etc. All dark materials, 
whether satin or velvet (with a few exceptions), are bright- 
ened in this way, cherry, blue, green, and crimson of that 
charming shade known as groseille, bearing a conspicuous 
part. The last shade is, in reality, gooseberry color, and, 
in its clearest sense, means the dark purplish crimson of 
the ripe fruit; but there are various shades under the same 
name, some as bright as Pompadour pink. Where two 
colors are used, the strings and face trimmings are of the 
brightest tint, and often one string of each. The inside 
trimming is generally a half cap of blonde, the space be- 
tween the two being filled by flowers or ribbon, or either 
aad both, and mixed with black or blonde lace. These are 
placed on a velvet or silk foundation, so as to bring the 
coronal forwards on the hair. We have made several 
charming selections from the openings of this establish- 
ment, which, with children’s hats, we must reserve for 
our next month's gossip. 

From Genin's to Brodie’s is a natural transition; and 
here, again, contrasts meet the eye. Mr. Brodie has availed 
bimself judiciously of the present taste for tartan plaids to 
enliven the unvaried hue of mantles the present season. 
Now that we have come to winter wraps, nothing but 
black, as to color of the chief material, is to be found. We 





speak, of course, with exceptions, for piles of dozens are 
laid on each hand in this busy salesroom, of gray, brown, 
and more fanciful shades still, made to special orders, and 
waiting their turn for being shipped to the South and 
West. To our unpractised eyes, the hundred thousand 
ladies who read our notes might be supplied therefrom ; 
and we wonder, as we hear the complaints circulated from 
the packers to the wholesale department, and thence to the 
work-room, that they are unable to meet the promised 
orders. 

To return to the retail opening, and the tartan plaids 
among the first, we notice the Spanish Royal, the only 
circular of the season. It is of black cloth, with a hood of 
plaid velvet of the richest shades, finished by heavy passe- 
menterie and chenille tassels of the same bright hues. 
Then a cloak with graceful fulness below the waist, which 
is just reached by a second cape, above which is a berthé. 
The sleeve is deep and flowing, with lappets, as in the 
Castiglione (see October number). The entire cloak is bor- 
dered by a bias fold of tartan, from one to two inches on 
the berthé, sleeves, etc., and from four to six around the 
cloak itself. The material of this is black beaver; but 
close to it we come upon a velvet, with a derthé trimmed 
in corresponding style, and edged by a heavy fringe of the 
same shades. The velvet used in these trimmings is ex- 
tremely rich and costly, so much so as to prevent the style 
from being too common. 

Black beaver, Mr. Brodie assures us, is the chief heavy 
material in use, the reason of the preference over ladies’ 
cloth being the fact that it falls more evenly over the front 
expanse of crinoline; velvet for all full-dress occasions. 

In velvets, Mr. Brodie has introduced some exquisite 
novelties in trimming, the chief being berthés and side 
ornaments of the heaviest embroidery, which are imported 
in sets, making them very expensive, each set costing 
nearly forty dollars, apart from the cloak itself. By refer- 
ence to Fig. 2, some idea of the style of this application 
may be bad, though it gives none of the richness of the 
work or design. We sball refer more particularly to this 
and the crochet trimmings en suite, with other novelties, 
in our next. y 

We must not forget, in the midst of these gayer modes, 
to speak of the tasteful establishment of Besson & Son in 
our own city, the first maison de dewil, we believe, estab- 
lished in the country, and one that we can recommend in 
every way for reliability and promptitude. From the 
original neat little shop in Second Street to their present 
large and commodious building, their course has been the 
same—gaining the public confidence—strict industry and 
integrity, always furnishing the best materials. Every 
one knows that cheap mourning is mere waste. It is far 
better to pay a fair price for good shades and good fabrics, 
such as are furnished by the Bessons. A pamphlet cata- 
logue of their new importations is before us, commencing 
with chintzes, black and white, gray and white, or purple ; 
then sack and cloak flannels, all “ trimmings’ used by 
dressmakers, including every variety of crapo bands, 
shells, etc. ; hosiery, gloves, ribbons, jet goods; handker- 
chiefs from twenty-eight cents to two dollars and a quar- 
ter; collars, sleeves, veils, nets, white goods, as mulls, 
tarletans, etc. ; in dress materials, mousselines, black and 
white, purple and white, lavender, plain black, Saxony 
plaids, Shepherd's plaids, Valencias, spun silks, madonna 
cloths, poplins, silks, Irish poplins, bombazines, Canton 
crapes, Barpour, Satin de chine, Tamise and Canton cloths, 
Coburgs, and every variety of shaw! that is used with the 
Certainly nothing has escaped their careful pur 
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LA VICTORIA, 
(See description, page 569.) 
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A GIRLS CLOAK: 
(See description, page 569.) 
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FANCY DRESSES. 
(See deseription, page 569.) 











EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR AN INFANT'S SHIRT. 
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Mater iale.—No. 16 canvas ; gold thread and rich claret; green, or Marie Louise blue wool. 


Tuts pattern is . to be worked entirely in one color, any of ove worn shades of gold o— = 
most appropriate for the pu ars It is wo b oe of cou rse, in tiene stitch. Ground it in 
other of the rich dark colors we e have indicated. Dressin ng- slippers a are made ap withou ut heels ; 
but a ruche of satin ribbon, of the cole of the ground, should trim the front and sides 
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TRAVELLING WALLET.—(S¢e description.) 
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